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FOREWORD 


THE HAND AND THE TOOL 

TifE jirst ^ I’liTOliitioii de I^Hurnaititi iinks man 

ftitture &nd sboms in Ufimt Af Aas au/af /r£fm iL 

FT tAf Ajifntirt /arm in lAe ^Ae &f 

hving f&rnis. TMs form^ d&ubthsSy results frmn nn injiniie 
number eff different eircumstanees^ ^nd qf these Perrttr Arts mdi^ 
eaied the principle among those that come tmthin the bounds of 
our knowledge; but this form uAove ^ll results from innate 
tendency —from the inner groiuth that consttiutes ii/e itself^ atid 
which, in the human hmn^ culminates in thought. 

“ // is our desin to know^ to see further and from a greater 
height, that has made us rise to the cofnpletdy erect attitude of 
which W€ are so proudsa^s Perrier It is this whith has 
freed the Imnds from tasks other than prehension and the examina^ 
tion of objects a7id the construction and manipulation of defensive 
we 4 tpom* Thanks to these, the jaws entirely ceased to bite and 
tear, as they had already ceased to seisCf and iimited themselves 
to the maslicatiofi of fo^. Oh accoufit^ iff this less arduous 
work, they became strif e and liglittrll^ The reduction ff the 
muscles controllitig*the biting ma:/ement of the lower jaw had the 
effeett in turfi^ of git^ing more room for the brain and thus per- 
fnitting a considerable detfdopmtnL By the Joint action of cause 
and efect and of the persistence of the initial tendency, the human 
face was gradually prepared for language and for smilingP 

The hand a Fid language: in these two is comprised Autnanity. 
IVe/ecl that two things should be given the premier plaee in this 
urork — two things that mark the close of ^logical nud the 
beginning of human history '; one, tf we may so put it, is the 
invention of the hand, and t&e other is the inveniioH of language. 
In these two lies the decisive progress In practical logic oFid in 
r/teutal logic that charaetcfices Firanklnd. 

1 Fifi UIp i^t 
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PREHISTORIC MAN 

Though phjsual environment ^nd tits factor of race have both 
played their part in human evohthn—and that a considerable one 
mhich tviil Ae treated in detail—the Icgical elentent tn either case 
has been their basis* Though social enviromnent has played its 
part — an important one^ which will Ae empkasized^far front 
having created hgic^ it is in itself a niamfestation thereof: society 
is an intensive manner of livings tentatiz^ely Aegtift Ay the aniinaiSf 
perfected Ay mankind* 

Logie^ it must Ac remcrnAered. is for us something udder than 
finality, it is the appropriation—which may yet Ae purely fortuitous * 
or Just experimeniai^of tneans to Hcccssities arising oat of the 
inner tendency*^ i-ogic in act or deed is manifested m that life 
retains uhat is useful to it and thus adapts itself to e^tvironmeut. 
As Henri Bergson has shotm {since there is one part of his 
Evaliitioti cr^atricc which is nnasstnlaAle and which sums w/* 
profoundly and attractively^ the data of oAjsctit^e scimee)^ mganized 
matter has ^ the mysterious power of building up ver^^ complicafed 
machines “ and, fy means of this mechanism, of usefully setting 
free the energy it has accumulated* JfV can define it either as a 
mechanism formed within^ or as an organimtion which invents 
itself J History, in its widest sense, is logic that is livcdt^before 
it has either been exteriorized logic (technique), collective logic 
{society) f or refiective logic (reason)* 

Historjf in its entirety is essentially logic. This^ then is our 
fundamental hypothesis: that the workt taken as a whole, should 
Ae verified Ay the independent labour of eminent coUaAoraiors, 
And this hypothesis gm^ertts our plan. 

+ * * 

The subject of the preseiit volume, in essence is the hatid and 
the hand“s extensiona. fVc cannot insist too strongly that in the 
evolution of life the *'decisive moment*^ arrived when a living 
Aeing—who became man — adopted the erect attitudf^ thus freeing 
his hands^^ and when the industrious activity was inaugurated 
which this freedom made possible. In the use of the hand as an 
instnaTTient, zve have the manifestation of an important psychical 
progress and the promise offuilher important progress. 

■ See VdL 1, liiLTodneLmn, p. li, and mjr SymitixM rft HiUmrt 

pp. [41^326. 

■ [E.T,] p. 76. 

" Sec E. de Mft>ewskXp La drf /d d«p Jiud origici.1 

*k?o3j;)j p. aij. 
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The primitive evelutitm of meHfal prvi^sseJt can anlp be gatftered 
itt tipproximitte f^shton /ivtu the reifltion betwetH the behsviouf 
of beings—as modern toologieai psychology^ calls it-^and the 
development of the nervous system, or rather of its erowning 
cerebral effort. A tnong those “ futTving oceans of the forms of life , ' 
we see the brain, which assures internal harsttony and presides over 
external relations., growing ever larger and more perfect in pro¬ 
portion as the organism grows more complex, and not only adjusting 
itself better to the external world, but frequently extreisinginfiuence 
on it. 

Already among the insects, in the course of the Seconda/y 
Period, the brain had acquired a certain volume which corresponded 
to this almost fixed'' savoir-faire" which we call an equivocal 
term) instinct. There is here a lower psychic system, the result 
\we have the right to infer) of the ** tendency " and the associative 

memory.^ , , , 

In the course of the Tertiary' Period, the psyche dnmoped 
remarkably among the vertebrates. With the ntammais the 
various fimetions became centralized and controlled by the growth 
of the cerebral hemispheres. This growth, in a skull that was 
too narrow, involved, especially among the primates, folds and 
convolutions. The brain was tnedijkd to a greater extent, and 
more rapidtv, than the rest of the body, '* In the progression of 
the cerebral hemispheres through the geological epochs nud the 
aoologicat stages, it was the frontal lobe, the seat of the most 
complicated associations and the ciosesf mental combinatioHS, which 
increased in situ”it became the intellectual centre.^ The 
Primate, the relative weight of whose brain is enonnousf has a 
wonderful family for adaptation ; and this is especially manifest 
in the aptitude for prehension of its anterior limbs, with an 
Opposable thumb and fiat nails. In the Anthropoid the anterior 
Umbs^ freed from the locomotor function, are kept entirely for 
prehension, and thus we arrive at tbe hand. 

It is probable that, in the course of the Tertiary Period, the 


1 Seen. Pi«(on, UT»)-ctiole«ieiodoB»qut. icisneedii caraparteaetitsiiliiul,'’ 
id the /ewrlWll is Ffycfcoiijri*; 

t |!*I W', ' L de riiUliiut it 

Mitn. ?■ 94 i * 1 - G>«T. P- 
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0/ /A/ s^awni ^iiid 0/ fmii 

/or m&nj^ 0/ nausrd c^r^ain Pnmaits^ wAose 

aa/mor Iimh sAorfrr Mjzw /Arir fiosfirtor /f/w^J, /c? a&aftdm 
fhd {irboreal iifit^ io s/ 3 fsd /<? uw/t, and /o dii/Hr- 

enimU tAe four e/ tk^ir Umds mto/<€i and hands. 

The desire to know^ to see further and/rom a gj-eater heighe” 
of which Perrier talks^ is better satisfied by the erect posture^ and 
certainly encouraged its adopti&iU But the desire to hnow, in its 
origin, is a/tog ether practictii; it is grafted on the immediate 
vital interest- /ast as it zoai self-interest that proifohed the 
adoption of the erect attitude and the employfFicnt of the hand qua 
Aand^ so it was self-interest that hindkdthe dawn 0/consciousness 
in the brain. The psychic synthesis produced this damn, and the 
light increased the power of the synthesis- Tettdency can safisjy 
itself after a fashion^ in the most odseure consciousness ; hut 
activity as it comes out into the lights becomes ever more sure 0/ 
itself^ 

It has been aptly observed that animals are speciaJists^ that 
their struc^uret adapted to determined conditions if life, has 
procured far them a certain superiority within narrow limits, 
and^ at the same iime^ has sfabilixed them almost defintfely- 
Tkeir mental system or psychism " has only ^ fringes of intelli- 
genceP Man escapes morphological specialisation^ Homonudus 
et inermis. His frontal lobe orders et^erything, and his hand is 
the active exSeriorixation of his brain- Being zilthout any such 
specialized physical means 0/ defence or ofience as tusks, hams, 
claws, carapoi'e or scales^ he yet has his hand—an msfrumeut 
strengthened by its locomotor use, made supple and delicate Sy 
its preheuii/e activity, and early appropriate to the most diverse 
uses in the most varied drcuFUStances- 

The hand, as a result f experiment — both tactile and muscular 
— acquires Inforfuation that is ever more and mor^ ptedse, 
associated, as it is, with visual sensations wAioh it completes, 
and thus contributes ^ectively to the knowledge of the external 
world. By mimickry and alteiupts at language it brings men 
ever closer together^ and iudircetly encourages rehtions between 
them by making co-operation between them possible — thanks to rt 
new sort of specialization that is no longer specific and structural^ but 
individual and functional. Thus society dd/el&ps^ like the living 

^ Sec Hr WaHon, "Lc prubE^mc bialogique de bt cofiBCunce^^' iJi tbe 
Mudh-April 192X1 p. iSo, 
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uniij jfi fkt gr£iif£r i/iversiff 

of its ccfHpcnentparts. 

Hew far i^ark i/eej it jftf, Mis hand wMcA sif strang^fy merm^es 
t/i£ fifwers of a fir^d^g^d sp£d£S ? Even (f rV is ijapassihle to 
drUrniinr exactly^ there is m doubt that it was z^£jy far baek — 
thousands of eentnries — in the Tertiary. IVe art jus i/fit d in 
sayingt t/ion^h w tannat pretyt iVp i/iat several human spedeSf 
among w&ieh was the spttits destined to detome Homo Sapiens^ 
existed in the Piiotette and rr™ in the hfioetne-^tf not ear/ier^ 
The earth has^ up to the present^ been hit imptrfttt/y examined, 
and has fielded litt/e far Paleeoftiaitgy. "/w the PHotent 
and Miocene formations strange and tAriiting disan^tries lie in 
reserve* , * * A day wiil surely come when we shad discai fr 
a small anthropoid, of almost erect attitadr^ and with a /f rain-pan 
relatively very large in comparison with the total volume of the 
body, but t^ery inferior, in absolute valu€f to ail hnoun members 
of the Human PamllyP • The ancient histo/y of the historians 
*' is in reality only an ultra-modertt Aijtofy for the prehistorian t 
and still more so for the palteontologistM ^ In the most ancltnl 
history^ of all, the histoty of the HuFnan Family^ each cubic centi- 
metre and each fold of the brain represents eentfir/es of experience, 
to which the increasing ingenuity of the /m nd corresponds^ 

« 

• « 

Prom the time when the earliest scanty human remains 
appear—at the beginning of the Quaternary- — that is^ in the Lower 
and Middle Pleistocene—Alan is already prmided with artefacts: * 
this was the Lowtr PaltFoUthlc^ the period of the earliest ifnple- 
ments—which dates bad, consrguently, hundreds of ccHturies, 
In the Upper Pleistocene, after t/te last glacial phasCj wt find 
fossil remains of Homo sapien'i® and the already advanced 
civilizatioFi of the Upper Paheolithic. With the commencement oj 
the last phase, Ho/ocene^ 7 ve are dtafing with Iloino sapiens* 

1 M. IhiuBc, 175^ 

s J^d j p. 459. 

^ Sec Ibid., pp, Jjl f. far cJl thru the atndy of the cisdomnisil aurikoc tun 
Lcnflv- 

- CheJtHtn, Achculean, Moii£ti™n: Homo heidsibetgeiuis, Hotfus wan- 

dirihokusii, 

* ■GriinAtdv CrD-Maflnoiir ^.nd ClmQtelftafl racesi 

• Set Baulc^ op. fll.—a far-reaching nJld CWfsful ^nlbKis (MUme ay J* de 
Mtigan m the RMtms de ^ynOUse hisiotigm, Vol XXKh “Lc* origfnci d« 
rbomcne '% completed by , Pittaid's TOlyitie on Race in ttua senca. 
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AS W£ Aim. His indusiriaf Affizjhf and A is mventhfe 

£‘£nius Ar£ matt iffsUd Sa fompiftfif in fAf Nfo/itAic^wALA daUs 
from s&mf J 4,000 in fhf Oritnl^ and 9000 yfars in AUr pari 
af tAf wcrid — and (hfn in tAf age qf mrials tukost siartingpcini 
varifs tikiwisf aa:&rding /tf !t>faiity^~tAai it is tvidffti tAat tkf 
fssfntials qf UfAni^ue Aad a/rfaify /ong Aetn fsiadiisAfd. "^A/i 
mannrr qf Aami implemrntSi tAf ear/itsi tkmenia?y tnafAintSt 
industries 0/pritfiatj nfcfssity sutA as spinning, wmidngf cframies 
and meUdturgy; thf "a}hfd and natfigathn^ tAf rnjplt^anfni 0/ 
danifstieatfd auinni/St iAe praciiff qf agriailture^ Auildittgs in 
stanf—all iiirse acquisitions pre-datf kisioryj'^ ^ 

But it litas tAf Jirsi inpcntions tAat wen decisive^ wAcu the 
hand^ more mid morf adroit, came to be used in ike making of 
tools^and wAen tkfsf inventions for defmee and attack^ for ali sorts 
of useful ends^ and for tAe amelioration of tAe coHdifwHS ofesist^ 
encf^ increased tAe possibilities of tAe Aands oa/n nuplopment. 
Completed as it u^ere. Ay tAe implement^ fkis organ of action on 
tAings itself becomes a universal insttumenL Afore precisely, it 
is tAf brain udiicA becomes a uithfcrsal mstrument — tAe brain 
loAic/j develops marvel/ously tis a result of t/tf veij* use of t/ie 
tools that tAe hand permits it to realize^ And u/At/e tAe species 
itself increases and becomes utiiversal, tAe fac/dties of functtonal 
specialisation in tAe indizddual are also increased. 

Hoiv did tkefrsi impletucnts come to be made? An obviously 
insoluble problem if loc wisA a precise ansutcr. 

HypolAeses Aat^e been advanced^ TAc tAcoty^ of spontaneouk 
extension— according to loAicA men e.vtfnded tAe arm in tAe sticky 
tie fnger in the Aoo&t lAe fst in tAe club—is not very satisfactory, 
ft is euidcHt cnougA tAat implements elaborated and imitated parts 
of the human body in the beginning: but hupitan imyention is 
ntanifest more especially in the utiiisation of ike properties of 
different materials, ami in tAe fasAiomrig of such materials? 

Besides^ there were primilive dijcaiffrieSt like that of ffre^ 
wA/eA cannot be explained by this “ extension " tAeoty. Afan kneio 
Ao^r' to make ffre frotn the beginning of the PulfFoUtAic, and 
this is tAe pre-eminently human act, lAal wAich is at tAe 
foundation of ail future pfogresst and potentially contains all 
ciinlisation—the discovery of wAicA constitutes the most char- 

^ L. Weber* **V lythme duni k pt^ogr^ Sniclleqtyel?” iBuU. di la 

Spc. franc, ds philosophies Febri«ry-\fftri:h 1914^ p. Sfjp 

* Sec L Weber* Lr rythme du prvgrit, p. 359. 
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acteristic act of which Humanity can boast*” '■ A 

TUfapartt a a rmdtj^iffg- ag^mi a/ f/ta mast mritd inaUria/sr 

maris a daU m pr^Atsiof^^ tHar£ impor/aJd f/taa all 
r/valuiions ofAts/ar^\ Profrtff^s ts f/t€gr£at rtutakr. 

Far this invetfiwn in fwa slagrs /tad its Prottu^A^tts, <?r 
/Aan artf a/ fAcm, Firsts ipantafteaHS iiad /& fie pres^rtfed^ 
and tAen Jtre kad fa rfiadc (TrfiJteial/j*. T/i^ pari piaj^^d ^ 
intcnigence and by tAf individual must bf htsisfed an in any 
^onsiderafim af tke beginnings &f human industry. C&nseqmnt 
an manual skill {^ifself consfqutni on lA^ vital and tTtativf. acliviiy 
of lAr organs of the body), practical ifitclltgcnce acfivafed by cclp 
interest must fit sharply distingnislud from l/icoretical intilligcficc^ 
and front disinlercslfd curiosity. That form af intciligsncc wliiclt 
tends fa tltc ^^c&nqufst of rcalitiisf and direct kna^vkdge for im- 
mciliaif powtri is anterior (a specuiath^c intfUigcncc ; or at leasts 
ike utilitarian function of the iutclligmcc v/as for n long time 
preponderant^ 

This /acuity, which Voltaire called the mccliantcal instinct, 
zedtose imp&rfancc the eighteenth century u^s the frst to ernphashey 
is specifc rather than social, and appears in all inditn'dria/s^ 
though in z^arying degree in difcrtnt individuals. Profnetheus 
is the Foreseer/ the indivichtal gifted zvith attention and capafile 
of dissociating the fart from tAe wAole and employing it in a 
practical comfiimition^; i£ was ProinetAeus who utilized a brand 
from a fre kindled by lightning, or the property^ either of two 
branches nMcd against each other by the wind, or of two stones 
stmeh against one another by chance^ of kindling a spark* // was 
he too, who, noticing the recoil of a bent braneAf 4*' ^dth 

the arm wheh throws the stone^ urnzed at imagining a bow; 
it was a Prometheuj who, aiding the task of tooth or nml with the 
sharp edge of a /tnt^hip, invented the frst implement: it was a 
Prometheus who saw what others did not see (as Ga/ilio sxvt the 
lamp which swung in the cathedral of Pisa) and who had the 
wit to take advantage of his discoveries. 

The imitation of such luitiai attempts^ and the Joining thereto 


I Bculf op cn u 4^r He hJmscllf citca R^iny dc GQlkrTCiOAt, 
pAiiinophiqudi, lail &fics Sec P. Ij^omhc, cOHiidMt 

fiffmiwe scieneti pp. 1S0-1S5, ^ . -r ^ 4i_ .t . 

* Thtf CfWking of food has had ila e0«L on iht Utm t by redncimg the 
miiKlca, k hlU lBdliEa[«3 rfnclal aclLvfiy. See H&iwi, aft. quolcdp p, 95. 

^ See Paalhwit Fsyekoiog^ff i£ff tmvintion; Rilwii EM&fti suw 
ijiiUrue. 
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{ 3 / su£t^ssiv^ si^s in prognx^^ are rf diffireni^ erdir fn^m ali 
social acsiott, Ai&ng with certain ikinkers^ we heiieue that 
tecknimi imfCHiion, at its Uve point ^ so to speak^ bears the kali- 
mark of indwidnal e^ort — Hie all indention. It is born 0/ direct 
experienceyrom the contact ^ the brain tcith t/te external nnh/erse^ 
WitkoMdt doubt sociai life favours technique in a thoujaHd zoc^s : 
it is the ifutigator and propagator of imfmthm; but it also 
s/Mciies them vetj often, bjf traditioHt routine and the develo/- 
fiitmt of iltujoFj practicej linked up with abortite specftlaiion * — 
whereas in the most priniitize technique an eioffietit of speeii- 
iation is implicit. 

Alreadr the living organism is in a measure an intelligmce in 
action: AH our organs imply some sort of knowledge of the 
ofyeetive and maferial exterior world. . . . Tke lungs of a 
qimdruped and the gills of a Jlsh are in their tlegree an appreciatioti 
of the environment in wAifA the aHimal has to breathe ; feet, fns, 
and wings postulate reatixation of the environment in which the 
various beings must move^ + , ^ AH organiiationy all system^ 
implies something analogous to understtinding which permits the 
esistence a$id funotimnng of tke system, as it implies something 
analogous to desire and willt a tendenn^ which is an essential 
part of it, just as it is an essential part of human activity * 

/f concrete mechanics and physics accompany the exercise 0/ 
muscular energies^ the ertension of these energies by technique 
implies a su^aeutly objective representation of the material zvorld, 
and, at the very least, the clear fee/mg that there is a certain 
ngdariiy in things. Before it was conceded fis such, the law 
of causality mas more and more felt by the unfolding 0/ human 
activity in a world ruled by this law^ si world of which man is 
an integral part. 

^ &W L Webtff^ Xff rythmg iiu pmerit, p. 163. *'Thc litvetildrs tof imple- 
niCTti). AlLhoiagh fM tlw most p*rl Unkrtown^ miEntidrrBtDod or fargollrnr haire d 4 l 
wcirk«d^ in tl^dr IrvventkiiMi^ m cd tht ^ciph iccordinif to iiA 

Of \m\ ACCdrdinf to theit o-^n iciLclIcfitiu] jponLKitdLj. The 

fflAtoritl inv^Citldn in ftb=ir tbc purest maiufcsLalion {and hIsa Lhc fimplest and 
uldcil]i cT the iddivMdal huenternirc^ the prtfprium quid of the spedfic hninaji 
Even if il rtfponds to a fcidaJ oced and coin pTiHi cD^pcntloni th^ 
maittlid invtnlidDii "in it^lf Sd indiddnal pcortmliDn jdto ihe worEd of phT:iicml 
realitits, a dimrl atrugric of inLr]|j|^dce with raatref canied pn n dngfe Wldg 
and predsdy beAcLsc ^ what u in him wh^h U irredncalile to Ow colloptlvic apirit. ^ 
Cf. BuU.de (a Soc. fran^ist dt pkilasophU^ FebnLarj'-hfii-rch, tgi4, **\ ^^E-n 

EiiL r^hidc daru Iz InCeLlectusI ?™ (Weh«l. 90 

^ See Weber^ of. df., pp. 141 € ; Vehted^ Tkt tustincS cf W^rAmofiihip 
(Cf. HaJbwachj, Ret^ Fhilhn^kiqiMt Mtrth-Awbl i^i). 

* PaailiEnp '^Sni Ic piychime iMonscient/^ in the Jwirwui de Psychotogicj 
Fobnui^ 1931^ p, l6o> 
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Technique pr££id^d and^ n f&rticri, latacf; 6 mI i'/ 

pr^par^d /Af fir &a/A^ ** Tecinigu^ ts Mi mofAfr of r^zttonai 

* 

* * 

/ndt^d^ Man, tn Aii is Homo fabcr ralA^r tAafi 

Homo sapiens. And niHains Homo faber. IFi sAali Aaz/e 
/if sA&u* /atir /Aaf part placid Ay trfkniqngj dedstvt at Mi 
dr^nnifigt is tAr^ug^Aoui /tuntan esfclution imntinir Man is** a 
w&rksr and an mgint^rf "fi tirdesj tnaAir af tint/if instrumitfi/j, 
and mmAin 0 s^*' ^ 

Piiu/ tAat tdg^rons and orig'inai iA^&rist in Aisfaryf 

2 irA& javi a prfpondrrant place economics/ tiWJ to kazre 

/ri&uUd a prcfici ia f Touiain's v&iumt on Ancient Economic 
Org'aniiation^ in which he would hatfg rclafcd the iicknique of 
prehistory to the Economics of t/ii Gtechs and Eomans,, What 
he has written on these matters—fir erampie in Ais [fistoire 
consider^^ com me science; and in eertain notes m his Journal, 
this preoccupation of his is fnamfest—mahfS us keenly 
regret the loss of a colladorator so well ftted fir the task, Mot 
only did he analyse, with a pertettafing ing^enuity, this ctfolutton 
from supetfeial to findamentalproperties qf things, atkl in whh:h^ 
tittle hy little, art and science are disengaged from technique; 
hut he also emphasised the fict that in the history of technique— 
a continuous chain of general kistor}' — the masses ^ the piehs, played 
their part, and an important part: ** The history if teehnique 
would not he universal Ahtofy hut, heyond a douhti it would he 
the most unitetsal of historiest since man in the mass, at atl 
times has hem a workman. *' * 

// is under Ais inspiration that wi sAcdl return hter to the 
dctfclcpment of fWfW/jVwj/ /Aat we shall distinguish those which 
increase the power of our hands, those whicA take their place, and 
those which allow us not only to use things, hut to capture and turn 
to our proJit energies of all sorts, such as those that increase the 

* Ribot, det tentimfnts^ 37 , Cf. Eipioii, Lts mginet 4t (a 

iichHclogif* 

■ Thil if the propoTtiar] of truth tlut hlstofiu or orCmanuc aiBteiUIiKOi OObtiinji. 

* P. Locombe, Bftv dt Syilik. hkt : Vo!. XXIV, p. 36 ?. For P. lAfombr 

■sforWcWf.in appcdticn to x-VofUilte Comic, \ht filtl ptuisc oJ hocmalcj' h ieckiticol, 
and ivot fks^gicid. ^ ^ ^ 

* On sec Bert* L^HUtoin tradifionndk li io Synihirt kutonqur, 

pp. S7-I44- 

* JovnifU, October ti> 19*4- 
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of senses <ind giv^ Si> ■" ariifian/ sgfssij'\ 

Ptnd that incrms^ mir facUith^ mQxnng about in spati^ 
and communicating wtik our kind i we shall dwell on this injtniit 
dcx^tlopmens of tool and tquippnent^ horn from the hand^ whose 
repercussions an tkemsdves infinite and very often wmpletefy 
unforesemble— and all of which have mado of man a god^ ft 
has been said that machines arc exterior organs tendering the 
fieshty muscles useless, and that fy them we tend to the state of 
**pttre spiritl* 

* 

* * 

What we shetU find in this booh is prehistorie tnan, genericcdly 
tiot physically^ T mean that it will not be question here of 
prehistoric anthropology. All that concerns the physical char- 
mteristics of out far distant anoestors^the eompietion of the 
brief in£cations given by Edmond Perrier at the end ^ The Earth 
befcire History — will be related by Pittard in the volume 
in this series in which he studies pr&ta^historic races and the 
factor tf race in generai. To secure a fiist distribution of 
material and a full use if expert knowledge, it seemed best to 
divide the subject thm\. 

Af Cartailhac had originally honoured us by a promise to lend 
to our work the great authority of his name. LatePy he mistrusted 
his powers, surely without reason. Ne feared to delay us,- and 
M. de Alorgan^ at his desire^ has been good enough to replace 
htm. As M, Cartailhac had intended to do, the pormer T^irector 
of Antiquities in Egypt and Genera/ Delegate to Persia has treated 
the surest of human activity in the light of its first extant traces^ 
and indicated the primitive stages of human progress^ 

De Morgan is one of the most eminent representatives of this 
distinctly French science of prehistory. No one comprehends it 
with a under range of interests afid a broader knowledge. A/I 
works dealing with prehistOFy take our part of the world as a 
basis and neglect the Orient. This entaiE not only an insu^dency 
of data but also^perhaps, an error in the point of zdew, ft was 
the Orient, it seems, which, in the beginning, played the pre^ 
dominant part. The truth is to be found, in all these eases, by 
placing the evolntion of those areas side by side with the eifolut/on 
of tVesfem Europe, and by putting together what we know of 
both. This De Af organ can do, having spent six years in Egypt^ 
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thru ymrs in //w C^uemus and Armmia^ and sixteen j^ears in 
Persia; kis synihetk paint &/ view is a/ta^etker ia/pf, and 
Aig’Afy apprapria/e ia aur design. 

De Mcrganj wAiie dealt ng wit A primitive kufneinify' as a 
wka/e^ and fftrating of diverse regions and eiviiiSiUions as par^ 
ticular cases af general preAisioty^ is also persanaHy/amiiiar wit A 
lAe variaus sciences wAicA Aave ta ie drawn tipan /or a iAorangk 
inierpretalian of the/aels. Geolagy^ polxosaalagy and palceoAalanjt^ 
and clipnntaiogy are necessary to fAe contpreAensivn 0/ Aumiin 
tvolntion: the complexity 0/ the muses necessitates diversity of 
knowledge^ 

Finallyy de Morgan dots not only prmde a rich and precise 
text ^ but ample illustration. Primitive man^ in his humble It/ef 
mn only be reached through the remains 0/ his industry t the 
preAistorian must investigate objects 0/ ail hinds ; and Ae must, 
naturally, make tAem known io the reader* De Morgan has 
Justly estimated tAal it would lighten the worky and obviate long 
descriptions and comparisons if the objects were tAemselt^s pre¬ 
sented; and he found in this the Jurther advantage 0/ being able 
to give more room to general ideas. The 190 plates 0/ this 
volume y the 1300 fgures — a certain number 0/ them illustrating 
his own discoveries — 'have been for the tnost part draw 7 i ^ him ; 
Ae has sought rest, in the course af Ats worhy only in change of 
occupation^ By their selectioUt Juxtaposition and appropriate 
insertion ta the bo^ of the texty these figures add greatly to the 
value of the book; de Morgan has so conceived it that it appeals 
at once to the eye and to the juind* 

This is true prchisloiy —udth its palaeolithic and neolithic epochs 
—and industry occupies the principal place^ But^ in this great 
fresco 0/ our most distant past^ de Alorgan has also included the 
age of metals, and he gi^es us a general impression, in broad 
strokes, 0/ primitive It/e under its various aspects* ffe has thus 
set out in gcnefal outline the cAamcteristics of proto-historic 
civili^attons to be studied in detail in special volumes; his volume 
is the k^* to f/icm.^ 

One of his great fnerits, moreover— and one which we think 
it worth while to stressy because it falls in so well with the general 
character of this history— is that of not ovcr-emphasitdng the extent 

1 Wfi itmll hmvE acetsion to OHr«ke» iriih p4^dik origins, ^nd the snd»! 
rAle ot uL uid reli£icin+ 
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of our qf fioi Aidirtg^ fA^ proiUmS ti^AMcA As/ 

ivm if/ £k£m, IVAn/ we know £i ver^ hft/e 

ifs crnn^rison with wAat remains /& Ae learned**; sueA are Ais 
Jirtal wards, Bui throughcui ike book he puls tke public &n i/s 
guard againsi hypotheses which have nothing scientific about 
themf and he muhiplies prudent reservations. On the original 
homes of the human species, oh the ^MchranisrH ^ the stages 
passed through by different races and groups^ on their migratory 
movernents and their inter-relations^ on gues/ions of ind^ndence 
or communications in relation to the dezfehpment of industries, 
he exhibits that modesty of knowledge which is characteristic of 
ali great authorities. 

There is ws lack of collectors^—amateurs of worked fiinU*^ 
—but there are only loo feto historians devoting ikemselves to 
prehistory. Nothing is more useful than to give workers in 
this field — begtnners above all—a comprehensive idea of the 
evolution of humanity as a whole^ arid to point out the lacume 
in our knowledge. 

As regards prehistory*, Ptuch of the earth's surface remains lo 
be explored, and research is not yet organized, De jWorgan will 
have deserved ioe/l of science in showing preeisefy what remains 
to be done in this large and singularly attractive fields which 
is of capital importance for any historical synthesisJ 

HENR/ BERJt. 


' We believe tbit tberi; vrtU alw be loibelhiDg to ido+ b biitoiy, o rcg>rdi 
itsAdudizlii}' the nommditnre— de MofgKEt tleJibcrmtcfy mei tbe worn pTiklsiary 
lit H broad xnst-, — dJ ihm oHiiwa pfutiidvc man fbe lourvetlmei Eaja: ihe 
horbendH), of vhMeTcr age imd wberevci foimd. For hm, IheOp i^iKnngniphy 
cdioddci in part with pieEbfcr?; he tdlhi of modem pfeliialocy, tfc e|»a 
pTcs a ¥Biy bffoad Kflie to the woni phiLmOphy/^ 
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PREFACE 


No book can ever be definitive whicb deaJa with questions 
based on discovery and observation. Such works can only 
be up-to-date on the day of publication: a month later the 
author will already have had occasion to modify certain 
passag^es of his text. This is bound to be the case with 
PrekisfpHc Man. I should be neglecting my duty to the 
reader if I failed to acquaint him with discoveries and new 
ideas which have been put fonvard during the few short 
months since 1 passed the first (French) edition of this book 
for press. 

In the interval 1 have sought the opinion of scientific 
colleagueSt and they express themselves as satisfied with 
my resume; but that is not precisely wliat 1 meant. In a 
book which endeavours to con lain the story of the age-long 
upward struggls of Man within 3 *^ pages there cannot fail 
to be gaps. 

Nor are these the only possible sources of error* During 
the last two or three years a number of works in various 
languages have appeared,: and it has happened that when 
these boobs have come to my knowledge I have sometimes 
been driven to modify niy views* Further, the far-reaching 
studies which J have been obliged to undertake in con flection 
with my forthcoming work^ /^ri PrifAisi^ir^ have led 

to fruitful discussions with specialists as to the interpretation 
to be put on certain facts, and I have endeavoured to give 
the reader the benefit of these in this edition. 

J. DE MORGAN* 

/anuary 1933 * 
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PRELI^fmARy REVIEW OF THE FIELD 

The study of man's prehisEoryj or of that phase of his 
evoluitoQ for which there is no written document to guide 
researchi is still in its infancyi although it has been actually 
in existence for nearly a century. On the one handp our 
Investigations, still unfortunately very summaiy, are based 
on data from only a small nu mber of countries ; on the other^ 
we possess no comparative term permiEting us to measure in 
time as well as in ^ipace, the extent of these first efforts of 
man to beLier the conditions of his existence. Moreover^ the 
breadth of the subject is such that this branch of study 
makes a demand on the greater part of scientific knowledge. 
Geology, zoology^ botany^ climatology^ anthropology, and 
ethnography are the bases of prehistory, which, like all 
lienee based on observation, runs alongside that wall of 
shadows behind which the origins of living creatures and 
things lie hidden. 

When we get out along the various scientific roads lead¬ 
ing back to our origins^ we soon come face to face with the 
unknown. In proportion as we advance, obscurity increases, 
until the gloom of the past and of the future becomes so 
complete that the insufficiency of our means of investigation 
renders it impenetrable. Our processes of obscr^'ation have 
proved inadequate s time has destroyed most of the evidence 
within reach of our intellect, and that which has survived the 
defacing hand of time too often escapes our perspicacity. 
The further w^e go back the more difficult it is to distinguish 
such traces as the passing years have left intact. In those 
very parts ^vhere our footsteps press the thickest, and where 
we think we know every inch of the ground* our observations 
are still superfieiaL For centuries we have failed to recog¬ 
nize the remains of those old civilizations of ihe stone age. 
To-morrow, perhaps, evidences sUll more ancient will appear: 
the darkness will recede a little ; but we shall never get back 

j 
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to the begmnmg of things, never completely dispefse the 

obscurity that enshrouds them. 

Moreover, our present-day researches into the great 
antiquity of Man on the earth have covered, as jet, but 
a limited geographical area; Western Europe, Northern 
Africa, Cfittaiit points in Western Asia and in North America, 
alone, have yielded us some of their secrets—incomplete 
confidences of limited extent, from which it would be highly 
dangerous to draw general conclusions. VVe are barely en¬ 
titled to suggest one or two hypotheses- It must never be 
forgotten that a multitude of indications still certainly escape 
us, that the stone industries on which we base our theories 
constitute but an insignificant part of the witness to human 
life, and that other evidence either has not yet been made 
manifest, or else has been lost for ever. 

The mind inevitably inclines to the generalisation of 
phenomena of whose existence it has proof, and to the neglect 
of the thousand and one unknown questions it has penetrated 
only in part •, and these very human tendencies have been the 
origin of theories relative to the prehistoric life of man that 
were absolute even while they were irrational. Can we, in 
fact, admit that in comparison with the rest of the world 
the w’estern countries of Europe have played a preponderant 
part in the beginnings of progress, that they have been the 
centres of development ? Certainly not, for we are ignorant 
of what has passed in other parts of the world, not only in 
the continents as we know them—as they now stand emerged 
from the oceans—but also in those vast regions which to-day 
are sunk in their depths and whose former existence we can 
only suspect. We have no right to deduce law's from our 
imperfect knowledge of some few millions of square miles, 
and apply them to the entire world. We cannot judge of the 
innumerable migrations of primitive peoples, nor classify 
those human waves which, like tliose raised by the wind 
on the face of the waters, have spread over continents and 
broken against mountains, from the mere study of a few rare 
skeletons and local industries. We cannot deduce the world 
movement of glaciers, or judge what were the convulsions of 
our planet’s surface — great movements, varying infinitely 
according to time and place, and which played so consider¬ 
able a part in the destiny of primitive man—^from localized 
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geological observations fn certain fields which happen to 
have been more closely studied than others. 

Nothing indicates to ns, up to the present, the original 
homes of the various human groups, and the evidences of 
primitive migrations are few and far between. Darkness still 
envelops the cradle of our own civilization j how, then, can 
we speak of the origins of those peoples whom we know 
only by the products of their rude industry V 

We must not seek to give to prehistory a precision which 
it lacks. Let us always remember that here we find ourselves 
face to face with the unknown in its most baffling phase; 
that from our local observations we may draw but local con¬ 
clusions, and that these evidences bear only on times when 
Man was already in an advanced stage of development. 

This is not the place to enter into considerations as to 
the possible origins of the Human family, since one of 
the volumes of this series is devoted to that question, and 
aince Marcellin Boule* has recently treated the subject 
in a masterly work with all the fulness it demands ; but, 
before dealing with primitive industries, it is important to 
observe that as yet we know only very little about human 
and animal evolution, 

The most ancient geological strata, those in which traces 
of life appear for the first time, show us an already highly 
evolved fauna; this is not because animal and vegetable 
life had been provided with such advanced organisms from 
their inception, but because Nature’s first efforts have left 
no trace. The Pre-Cambrian gneisses and granites have 
certainly known organized life; but they have transmitted 
to us no impressions of it. The same is true of human 
origins; Man may have existed in Tertiary limes. Some 
day we may find his remains in one of those deposits of 
bones which, as at Pikermi, Maraglia, Dakota, etc., allow 
the reconstruction of a vanished fauna, or in the mud of 
some such lake as Nansan, where bodies swept away by the 
rivers have accumulated ; but, up to the present, no discovery 
of this nature supports hypotheses relating to Man and to 
those primitive implements known as eoliths. These eoliths, 
moreover, alleged to be fashioned by the hand of Man, are 
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not in themselves conclusive evidence of his antiquity on 
the earth. We must limit ourselves. eUcii, to taking the 
human being when he appears to us with certainEj% in 
Quaternary times, just as we take anima! development at 
the Cambrian period. The pre-SUurkn fauna is already 
high in the zoological scakt and IMan is already in possession 
of an advanced state of industry in glacial timesi this is 
all we know. Beyond that a veil of mystery hangs over 
paleontology and anthropology alike. 

Certain privileged LandSf such as CJialdea, Elam and 
Egyptp knew the beitefits of w^riting sooner than the rest of 
the world* Some six thousand yea-iu have rolled by since 
this dawn, which broke in the Orient, spread its effulgence 
over the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile; but for many 
centuries it was a dawn that illuminated only Its immediate 
neighbourhood! while die rest of the world remained plunged 
in darkness* In the end, little by little, drawing ever nearer, 
this brightness spread, and is still spreading over new 
regions ^ but many centuries will pass before all mankind 
emerge completely from Sgnbrance and barbarism. 

In Asia and in Egypt, too, before the appearance of tliis 
the greatest of Man's inventions that allows Itim to record 
thought by writing, countless centuries must have passed ere 
he emerged finally from the lower and animal condiison* in 
which he certainly lived in the beginning ; l>Gfore a being 
naturally endowed with reason could understand himself, 
and free himself fmm those of his instincts in opposition to 
his inmllectual and moral development. 

It was then that the powerful lacior of aptitude inters 
vened among those countless human families. All these 
groups were by no means equal in physical and intellectual 
vitality, whether because the environment in which they 
lived was uncongenial to their development or because they 
were condemned to inferiority by heredity- 

Here we come up against the mystery of the single or 
muklplc origin of the human mce, a problem whose solution 
wt cannot even adumbrate. The descendants of Adam, says 
the tradition, married the daughters of men* There existed, 
then, men vrho were inferior beings ; tliese old memories affirm 
it and ethnography would seem to confirm their dictum* 

What are we to think of the inequality of culture among 
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aborigines of tbe Ne'w World—the great development 
of ceriain peoples in Me^cic-o and Peru, and the inferiority 
of certain clans of Xorth America or of certain tribes nf the 
Amazon or the Gutanas^ of the Patagon ians and Esquimaux, 
and all those inferior peoples that even example has been 
unable to wean from their primitive way of life? How 
should we judge those black races which, in spite of the 
culture they receive in certain countries, furnish only a very 
small proportion of the individuals who are really men ? 

That inequality of cerebral faculties %vhich still exists 
among individuals in the most civilized peoples must also 
be accepted in Man before histoiy' ; as in our days^ it not 
only separates one person from another^ but applies to 
the human families as wtII. Hence the birth of multiple 
centres of development of varying intensity at epochs we 
are unable to fixp since tlie verj'' causes of such develop* 
ment can he assigned neither place nor time. Phases in 
intellectual progress, comparable with those of the various 
forms of evolution in animal life, do not exist. 

But apart from the greater or lesser cerebrat aptitudes in 
the various divisions of the human race there was another 
cause of superiority of certain groups over others, a cause 
certainly predominant in primitive societies—the aptitude for 
physical development. For in those days, as, often, even 
in ours, physical force took precedence of intelligence* Just 
as it does in our day, and even more so, climate then 
exercised a preponderant influence over human groups, 
because Man was nearer to nature than he is today, and 
the inequalities in the climate and in the facilities for 
existence were great. This was tlie cause of terrible con¬ 
flicts for the possession of the soib and of those migrations 
and movements of which w^e recover faint traces. What 
w'ars were waged then 1 What massacres were perpetrated I 
Slavery was the lot of the vanquished, who died out gradu¬ 
ally, leaving, through their women, something of their own 
blood in the veins of the descendants of their conquerors* 
While races were thus changing, climates and contours were 
themselves being continually modified, causing new changes 
in the ethnic nature of the populations. 

History is made up of these struggles of men among 
tbemselveS} of invasionsj conquests, subjugations, the dSs- 
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appearance of entire peoples, and the fusion of the conquered 
with the conquerors. What has become of the Phryg'ians, 
Cappadocians, Hittites, Elamites, Urartians, Iberians, Etrus¬ 
cans and so manv other nations whose existence is known to us 
by Irrefutable proofs, but of whom we only very rarely fmd 
fugitive ethnic traces ? They have become dissolved only to 
constitute the elements of other nations w'hich themselves 
have often vanished. What a maze of ethnic com plications 
there arc in these few thousand years of which we have the 
history! How can we picture to ourselves the conflicts 
which ravaged the earth in prehistoric times! We must not 
mistake for complete enlightenment the information furnished 
us by our discoveries of forgotten industries, of unknown 
arts, or human skeletons. These are but faint gleams 
throwing no more than a very dim light on the existence of 
our precursors on this earth. 

Altliough this may not be the place to study Man from 
the point of view of his physical constitution, nor from that 
of the languages of which knowledge has come down to us, 
it is rievertheless useful to show in a few words how decep¬ 
tive these branches of science may be for anyone hoping to 
rely on them for research in human prehistory. 

We do not possess even the vaguest indication of the 
nature of the dialects .spoken in the centuries which preceded, 
by several thousand years, the invention of writing. The 
oldest inscriptions known to us, those of Chaldea, Elam and 
Egypt, show us languages already perfectly organized, having 
advanced and even literary grammars, and the same is true of 
the archaic texts that come to light every year in dilTerent 
countries. 

On that day when we discover how to interpret the texts 
of the Hittites, Minoans, Etruscans, Iberians, Mexicans, etc,, 
we shall certainly find ourselves dealing with languages 
already well developed, to whatever group the}* may belong. 
There is nothing more fascinating than those comparative 
studies in the languages sprung from the Aryan main trunk, 
for example, whose branches, though separated for thousands 
of years from the bole, still enable us to trace a great number 
of original roots, and to penetrate into the tliought, already 
highly developed, of societies whose antitjuity we cannot 
attempt to measure. 
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Such research has permitted us m recogniKe the existence 
of several groups and even familiesF There are still certain 
aficient and modern dialects^ howevcCj which resist analysis 
and do not come under the head of the great divisions^ either 
from the grammatical point of view or as regards roots, but 
which seem to be sur^dvals of certain languages which were 
spoken beforG the arrival In our regions of those human 
hordes known to linguists as Semites, Aryans and 1 uranians. 
Certain of these languages appear to go back to very ancient 
origins, $ucli as Ba- 5 (]ue^ Iberian, Etruscarit Susian^ Unar- 
tian, and the languages of the Caucasus called Kaitvelian 
(Georgian, Mingrelian* Laze etc.), form$ of speech which 
have no relation with the old tongues and which it b im¬ 
possible to relate to any other group ; though we have no 
grounds for asserting that they belong to languages spoken 
in Quaternary times* 

As for those anthropological discoveries wtiich^ as they 
increase, will throw further light on these questians of 
ancient Jocal ethnography, we feel a certain scepticism as 
regards conclusions of a general order which some authorities 
attempt to draw from them ; for, if judge by the mis“ 
cellany of ethnic elements which have had a place in all 
countries during the short period of recorded history, we are 
led to tiijnk that during the prehistoric phases the fusions 
between the various human groups must have been equally 
important* It is only with difficulty that we have attained 
to a rational ethnogTaphic classification of existing races, 
though for this abundant material is available. What, then, 
are we to think of conclusions drawn from the study of a few 
rare skeletons discovered here and there+ when we do not 
know whether these men were really the authors of the 
industries in the midst of which we find their remains, or 
whether they lived there as a conquered race or as slaves 
imported from possibly very distant regions? If w^e were to 
find, in deposits characterized by remains of Roman culture, 
the skeleton of a Sudanese Xegro, that would not JustiJy us 
in concluding that Romulus and i^emus had black skins 
and woolly hair. This incertitude springs from so many 
factors of which we do not even suspect the existence that 
ii behoves us to be very cautious in estimating what popular 
tions have preceded us on our native soiL 
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For tlie ethnoloj^ of the peoples from the beginning of 
historic timers up to our day we can follow but two guides: 
philology and anthropology; and, in most cases, the two 
methods of investigation reach conclusions which are dia¬ 
metrically opposed. A few examples will sufSoe to demon¬ 
strate this. 

In the middle of the great Caucasian chain live the 
OsseteSi a people who use a very' archaic Iranian dialect, 
although for more than two thousand years they were entirely 
surroundedp on all sides, by people of Kartvelian speech > but^ 
owing to mixture of blood, they have assumed the physical type 
of their neighbours. Thus anthropology makes Caucasians 
of them* whilst philology declares them to be Iranian Aryans* 

In Elam, among the nomad tribes, wc meet individuals 
of the purest Suslan type, such as are found depicted on 
the bas-reliefs of three or four thousand years ago. But 
these per>plei whose culture is Semitic, are Arabic-speaking 
Mohammedans. The language of their fathers is lost^ but 
their physical type survives* 

We have seen that Cappadr>cians, Phrygians, Hittites, 
Etruscans, etc*, have disappeared as nations, and have lost 
their language; but in fusing ■^vith other peoples they have 
certainly imported into the physique of their conquerors somo 
of their own characteristics; the same is true of all peoples 
in all countries. 

Without the shadow of a doubt selection operates at all 
times among human races, and the inferior disappear before 
stronger groups^ better endowed by nature- This selection 
is operative even in our own time in America, Oceania, 
and in Europe itself; why should it not have governed the 
destinies of humanity in times when the instincts of the 
strongest vrere not restrained by philosophical ideas or laws? 

Are not such considerations calculated to make us sceptical 
of the results of anthropological observations? 

Thus our only truly sciefitific guides in the study of 
forgotlen peoples are the actual traces of their existence on 
the earth left by ihese men themselves—the debris of their 
daily life as it has accumulated in the caverns they inhabitedi 
in the ruins of their artificially-constructed homes and tbeir 
places of ericampment; whilsti for the most ancient periods^ 

must often search in the alluvial deposits of rivers ivhich, 
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after ^scouring the earth's surfactj spread over it the debris 
carried away in ihelr course, Ourobservations in ihJs respect 
are necessarily Icscali^ed^ and each prehistoric station has to 
be tlie object of a special study. Then, as our observations 
multiply and the same phenomena appear in a gr^at number 
of plaee^j we are led to extend our conclusion:^ and to apply 
them to entire districts^ The stratigraphical study of beds 
in which we find the remains of human indusEry is our only 
means of establishing a relative chronology of any given 
region. 

But stratigraphy^ the data of which are often debatable 
as regards geological marine layers * when the succossion 
presents gapst becomes still more uncertain in the case of 
Pleistocene and recent alluvia^ so that^ according to the 
data of the districts on which they have based their obser¬ 
vations, geologists vaiy' in tJietr conclusions. Thus they 
differ on the number of glacial advances and retreats^ as 
well as on their importance. Some admit but three ^ whilst 
others ^ postulatti six. They do not even agree on the subject 
of the glacial period in w'hich products of human industry 
appear for the first lime—those of the (_’hellea.n type, Oljer- 
maier, for instancei after a profound study of the Pyrenees 
region is led to place this epochi and in consequence tlie 
antiquily of Man on the earth,* considerably laEer. 

These divergences of opinion are due to the extreme 
complexity of the bases on which the deductions rest: here 
are alluvial gravel beds , there moraines in th&ir lateral 
and frontal variations; and there again peat-bogs ; and the 
various evidences of glacial action are usually independent 
and much separated from one another. 

Moreover, it is probable that identical phenomena did 
not everywhere coincide in time. The glacial osciSlaticins 
undoubtedly corresptmd to the movements of the earth s 
crust, nevertheless they have not everywhere afieeted those 
mountain mosses on which snow was deposited. It is true 
that the general subsidence uf the Scandinavian continental 
ice marked the close of the glacial, and the commence- 
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mtnt of the modem period ; hot the sinking of the northern 
continents has certainly not atTL'Oted their own senes of massifs 


as a whole* , i :*i 

Ilowevtir, the uncertaintjr which hangs over the glac 

epochs has not discouraged the partisans of a. very hig ^ 
antiquity for Man on our earth; and some o t e mos 
judicious minds, men deeply versed in the evidences of 
geologyf Have allowed themselves to be led into estimating 
in thousands of years the periods in which humanity passed 
its infancy. To begin with they made the great mistake 
of accepting the different phases of preldstonc indust^ 
as synchronous, taking for basis tie discoveries made m 
Western Europe! hence their estimates, not resting on any 
scientific foundation, inevitably gave the rein to fancy. 

Goldschmidt, following Haeckel, puts the appearance of 
living organisms at one thousand and four hundred million 
years before our day ; while the Cambrian fauna, the earliest 
of which we have knowledge, was preceded by other forms, 
whose importance we have no means of measuring, still less 
their duration. Credner^ estimates geological time at a 
hundred million years, three million for the Tertiary and 
five hundred thousand for the Anthropozoic or Quaternary. 

Gabriel de Mortillet* puts the duration of Quaternary 
times subsequent to the appearance of Ch el lean Man at two 
hundred and thirty to two hundred and forty thousand years, 
of whiclv two hundred thousand are assigned to the glacial 
epoch and its oscillations, and thirty or forty thousand years 

to the post-glacial. , , „ ,» 

According to Lyell,= Croll ‘ and Lubbock,* Chellean Man 
is three-hundred thousand years old. Lyell* considers that 
the formation of the Danish peat required sixteen thousand 
years, while Stennstrup’ reduces this to four thousand. 

Every possible means of estimation has been pressed into 
service to give us a chronology—astronomic observation, 
the study of glaciers, peat beds, bog formation, river drift, 
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and t!ie snooping out of valleys, the transformation of 
tjranitini into helium,^ etc., etc., but all the data in this 
problem are incomplete, and the best proof of it is that 
the proposed chronologies do not agree among themselves. 
One of the most curious miscalculations is that of Broca. 
After having ascertained that between the caves of le Moustier 
and la Madelaine, in the valley of the V^zere, there 
difference of twenty-seven metres, Broca wrote: This 

scooping out of twenty-seven metres, due to the action of 
the water, occurred under the eyes of our troglodytes, and, 
since then, for the whole duration of the modern epoch-that 
IS to say during hundreds of ceitturi<^s it has ma ^ ^ 

progress. It m.Ty be judgetl. therefore, how many human 
generations must have gone by between the epoc o e 
Moustkr and that of la Madelaine."* On the one hand 
there had only been, since the period of the highest 
caverns, the excavation of a valley in light eposit, an 
on the other, if nothing had happened since this 
completed, it was because the river had accomplished its 

maximum fall-* , . . ♦ v*?.. 

Is there any need to dilate further on this su jcc 
think not. The diversity of the estimates amved at .suffices 
to indicate that It is better not to launcli out into speculations 
of this nature. Moreover, even where we know chrono^ 
logical value of the various layers, as in the tells of Chaldea 
and Egypt, such estimates can but be peculiar to each 
deposit studied, for the rate of accumulation at different 
pofnts is essentially variable. The city of Susa, which has 
^obably existed from six thousand to six thousand five 
Lndred years from the time of its foundation totheaban^n- 
ment of L site by ihe Arabs towards the o 

our era, has left a mound thirty metres in height at the 
highest parts; whereas at Memphis Ae 

nl^TUan empire, about five thousand years ^ 

depth of nine metres from the top of the mounds ; y'd "ear 
ancient Cairo we see mounds due entirely to ^ 

middle ages reaching a height of twelve to fifteen metres. 

^ Cf. Perri^T, £ariA ffiilwyi 

- Cf' 24 ff,, 

* ytn, a*Mft Kaia, 
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Under any circumstances the data furnished by the super¬ 
position of debris from human habkaiion should be taken 
into consideration with extreme prudence* 

The plauj in section, of the valley of the Nile ^Fig. i) 
shows tlie general distribution of the prehistoric and historic 
evidence in one of the oldest countries of the world; better 
than any explanation * it enables as to understand the i mpoS' 
sibility of basing a serious chronology on the depth of the 
alluvial beds and depositSi just as in the case of situSi which 
vary infinitely. There is nothing, not even the tliickjiess of 
the annua) nilodc layers, which does not change with each 
flood. The inscriptions accompanying the arrows marked 
by the priests at the temple of Karnak^ at the time of the 
inundations, leave no room for doubt in this respecU 

Among the phenomena which have had the greatest in¬ 
fluence on the destinies of the human race, first place must 
be given to the natural modihcations of tlie surface of the 
globe—oscillations of the terrestnal crust which have been 
not only the chief contributing cause of glacial cataclysmSp 
thus modifying the climate of the inhabited portions"of the 
globe, but have also caused entire continents to disappear 
Ijeneath the ocean and have cut the communication between 
places which tonlay are separated by the sea* 

The proofe of these oscillations of the ground are in¬ 
disputable. Submarine vallfiys,f hollowed out in former 
times in the open and met with to-day on all the coasts of 
Northern Eutopef evidence considerable sirtking of the land* 
The submarine fossa otCap Breton proves a subsidence of 
the Gascon shore of approximately a thousand metres {Fig. 2^^ 
The same is true of the North Sea plateau (Fig, 3) and of 
Iceland (Fig. 4)* There has been recogniicd on the coast of 
Norway the existence of a plateau, now' situated at a depth of 
about a thousand metres, which formed in ancient times the 
shore of the peninsula. The maximum elevation of the 
Scandinavian massif at the close of the Tertiary period 
reached to 4000 metres at the least* Scandinavia is in the 
same latitude as Greenland and certainly was not ^varmed, 
during the Quaternary periodi by marine currents such as 
the Gulf Stream. So far as atmospheric ixmdensation goes^ 

r Atr^tdmg lu lomc die cncltis^ of ttic nirikcc hai 4ri ttn- 

pcrtint part m iKe scnuping ool qf ihU vaJlcy. 
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t^E^t 1-k InmgHUiry b^cIIdii of t^S^vallcjf of tlic 
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its condition then analogous to that of Greenland, one 
of whose highest peaks. Ml Petermann, reaches a height of 



TTietres. But whereas Greenland is surrounded by seas 
which absorb its ice in the form of bergs, the Scandinavian 
massif, bounded on[ the south by the plains of Western and 
Central Europe, and on the east by those of Russia, had a 
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clear field for the development of glaciers which extended 
into temperate regions without meeting any obstacle (Fig. 5}. 
In the same way the mountains of New Zealand,' 3000 
metres in height, send their glaciers right into the midst of 
the forests of tree fern,* 

In order to gain some idea of the Scandinavian inland 



ice during Quaternary times, we cannot do better than glance 
at the present glacial phenomena of Greenland. 

The plateau of this peninsula, averaging looo to 1500 
metres in height (the altitude of the Scandinavian plains in 
glacial times), and comprising some lofty peaks, is an 
immense reservoir for the precipitation of snow-packs, even 
during the summer. These snows are transformed into ice 
by the pressure brought about by their own accumulation, 
and this ice is constantly moving down the flanks of the 
plateau seawards ; there it breaks up into icebergs which are 
carried away by the prevailing wind towards Newfoundland. 
Although the rise of the slope down which these glaciers 
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move is not more than o° 30', the pressure from the centre is 
such that the rate of advance is beyond anything known in 
our latitudes. The glacier of lakohhavn advances in July at 
the rate of ig metres in twenty-four hours,^ tiiat north of 
(Jpernavick moves 31 metres a day and that of Torsukalak 
only 10 metres. 

This irrehitable evidence authorizes us to believe that the 
Scandinavian glaciers, following wet periods and as a result of 
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great falls of snow, may sometimes have advanced on Central 
Europe at the rate of six to eight thousand metres a year. 
Hence a couple of centuries would more than suffice for ice 
from the highest summits of the Scandinavian chain to reach 
the site of the present-day Brussels, These glaciers, which 
advanced or retreated according as climatic conditions were 
more or less favourable to the condensation of atmospheric 
humidity during the preceding years (this again depending 
on the occurrence of more or less important oscillations in 
the earth's crust), penetrated to the most fertile parts of the 
continent. 

But the subsidence of the surface, which brought about 
the cessation of the more extreme phenomena of glaciation, 
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still conttnues. Maybe it proceeds more slowly, yet it ^till 
makes itself felt on occasion, as prehistory and even history 
record. In the bay of the Kforbihan, the dolmens and 
circles of the isle ErlaniCf near Gavr* Inis, are tn-day 
under water and visible only at low tide (Fig. 6). The 
formation of the Zuyder Zee and Lake Grandlieu, and the 
disappearance of the town of Ys, are evidences of the gradual 
sinking of our coasts, as is also the separation of the Channel 



Fig. 6* Ttm Isle Erlank (Mflrbtbim), 


Islands from the continent, and many more examples that 
could be given. 

These modifications in the contour of the land go liand in 
hand with climatic changes which inevitably resulted there¬ 
from. The winds and the ocean currents themselves have 
changed, and, where the ice extended, its melting caused a 
considerable lowering of temperature. These modifications 
certainly did not come suddenly; they were gradual, in¬ 
terrupted by periods of stagnation, and throughout those 
centuries of time Man and the animats fled before the ice or 
adapted themselves gradually to the new conditions of life. It 
was thus that the great pachyderms whose bodies we find in 

the Siberian icei and those also of our own country_if we 

judge by contemporary representations of them—gradually 
acquired their woolly coats. The llora had changed, and 
the mammoth fed on the young shoots of the larch. Man, 
too, probably protected himself against the rigours of the 
climate, for one sees, on the Magdalenian carvings depicting 
him, hatchings which seem to indicate long hair. Driven 
from regions invaded by the glaciers, he retreated towards 
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the south in search of a milder climate and more favourable 
conditions of existence ; then he returned to settle in his old 
haunLs when the glaciers abandoned them, retiring again on 
their fresh advance—ever moving at the bidding of the ice ; 
Enally, when the great thaw came, he iuxupied those areas 
wfi inhabit to*day, and others whose former existence we 
do not even suspet't. 

Certainly bridges to Africa existed then in the Mediter- 

ranean and maybe the New World was connecEed vvith Europe 
by AUantls or some other i^anished continent. There are 
not wanting certain regions whose zoological afEnities with 
other parts of the world invite us to link them together in 
thoughr or at least with continents swallowed up in the no: 
far distant past. Although die veil of ignorance still shrouds 
from us most of the changes in the eaith^s surface mn- 
teuiporary with Man*s existence^ we can yet observe the 
tremendous influence that these great natural phenomena 
have exerted on the destiny of humanity. 

The causes of humaTi migration are many and complex^ 
and even more numerous in modern times than in those 
distant epochs when our ancestors sought only to satisfy 
their material needs. To this motive force to-day is added 
the thirst for riches. The expansion of the European race 
over the entire face of the earthy together with the disappear¬ 
ance of human families of inferior culture, is due to the 
attraction exercised on the mind by gold. But in the days 
Avhen the precious metal was no better than a valueless rocki 
considerations of climate, fertility of the soil, and desirability 
of hunting and fishing grounds, guided the steps of in¬ 
vaders, and the men of the North, accustomed to conflicts 
with the elements, speedily dominated those populations 
which an easy life had rendered somewhat lacking in 
ardour. Then, little by little, the conquerors themselves 
lost their virility and were no longer capable of defending 
their territory against new invaders coming from regions less 
favoured by nature, who were thus superior in physical force. 

It IS invariably the case that conquered peoples take 
refuge in places where they hope to be able to proserv'e their 
independence, as in mountainous regionSj in Islands or 
peninsulas, or in arid districts. plisLory^ and the distribution 
of the different human races peopling the earth demonstrate 
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itj and^ moreover, it lis strictly logical. The retreated 

to the Breton peninsula^ to Cornwall and Wales j the Basques 
inhabit the Pyrenees j the Kurds, formerly masters of all the 
northern portion of the Iranian plateau, to-day are limited to the 
great mountain chains bordering Persia ? whilst every valley 
of die Caucasus is occupied by a tribe speaking a different Jan- 
guage, and so forth. Thus, w^e must not deduce from discoveries 
made in districts difficult of access the contemporaneous culture 
of the piipulation of the ncighbtmringand more open regions. 

The invasions of historic times have been innumerable 
and continue in our day, especially the destruction of other 
peoples lacking in defence, which has gone on since the times 
when the Semites, absorbing the ancient elements of the 
Chaldean popuiation, marched towards the North and 
founded Assur and Nineveh^ haunts from which they came 
out every year to crush those peoples less proficient than 
themselves in Che profession of arms. Six thousand years 
of history bear witness to man‘s instinct for destroying hh 
fellow man* What is to be said of these successive human 
waves from the uttermost parts of Asia which surged and 
beat on the walls of the Roman world?—of the colonial 
conquests of Spain, England and France,—of these invasions, 
in the name of civilizaclon, of lands where men once lived 
content in their freedom, natives whom we daily dispossess 
because they are weaker than we^ and because the natural 
wealth of their soil attracts us? 

Everj' invasion of the West in historical times seems to 
have been launched from the north and centre of i\sia, when 
the w^orld still presented very much the same physical 
appearance it does to-day, but we cannot tell vi hat its contours 
were in prehistoric times. Many authors have indulged in 
hypotheses relating to the cradle of the different human 
groups* They have given to the Aryan-speaking peoples 
as their birthplace first tlie Altai, then Transcaucasiap then 
the plains of Russia and Siberia^ they have made those 
who spoke the Semitic tongue come from Arabia j in brieft 
every possible supposition has been made, but many of them 
are absolutely gratuitous, becau.^c the story of Man's distribu¬ 
tion on the earth depends on a number of elements of which 
we know little. Prehistory- is still surrounded by too many 
mysteries to entitle us to approach scientifically the great 
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problems connected with the place of orjgin of our species^ 
Moreovert the very terms in use far description of this part 
of hiimaji history, for which written documents are absent^ 
are in themselves vague and lacking in precision. 

** Prehistoric arch^logy,” one sa3^Sf **is the science of 
antiquities previous to the earliest historic documents*"^ 
This generally received definition nevertheless is incomplete, 
since it applies only to countries which have possessed 
written documents for centuries, and leaves out of account 
those barbaric peoples which, up to our own days, have lived 
outside history. It would seem to include only the earliest 
antiquTt3% 

We should recognize the expression prehistoric— 
giving to it its full value both in time and in place—as 
covering all peoples and all those questions of man's existence 
of which written documents by the people concerned are 
wanting. It applies equally to the most remote as to con¬ 
temporary times. For it is impossible to separate ethnography, 
that is to say the stndy of modern homogeneaus groups, 
either from that of [he peoples of whom classical writers speak, 
or from the sludy of men known to us only by cjcamination 
of the traces they have left—men whose very name is lost to 
posterity. It would be more exact to say that the study of 
archaeological prehistory deals with all those peoples who 
have not themselves bequeathed to us their annals. Thus 
the Germans whom Tacitus describes, tlie Gauls of whom 
Caesar speaks, the Huns concerning whom Ammianus 
Marcellinus furnsshed so many details, the Silures and odier 
island peoples of whom Herodian tells usp the Kamchadales 
of PallaSp and the Tahitians of Cook and de Bougainvdlej are 
prehistoric peoples although living in times when other 
nations were already writing their history. We might say 
that ethnography merges into prehistoric archaeology, since 
it begins with history itself; there is not a page of the 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, or Roman annals that does not 
speak of barbaric peoples, or of those legendary traditions 
in which the actual history of every race has its origin during 
the prehistoric phase of human evolution. It is from the 
sum total of archeological and ancient and modern ethno- 
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graphicaJ documents that we draw our knowledge of tlie first 
inhabitants of the earth to-day. 

The archaeology of the prehistoric remained a mere 
subdivision of ethnography until it was perceived by the 
aid of geology that traces of man in the alluvium, in caverns, 
in the soil,—more or less everywhere—contributed materials 
of great importance to the study of origins. From that time 
forward ethnographic studies have been lavished on these 
remains, under the new name of proto-hlstoiy,” a fabri¬ 
cated word doing more harm than good, since it claims to be 
definitive whilst actually it brings confusion. Thus usage 
has sanctioned the terms “prehistory,*’ “proto-history,” 
and *'ethnography,*’ to indicate divisions in a group of 
studies itself nameless: yet in spite of these complications 
the terminology remains incomplete. 

The prehistoric branch of ethnographic studies began as 
a French science; and is still in great honour in our country 
since the earliest discoveries, together with their interprecationi 
were tlie work of our arch:eologists. The juxtaposition of 
evidences of human industry with fossil animat remains in 
the silt which has filled caverns hag been recognized and 
recorded from the first years of the eighteenth century. 
Most authorities, however, following the example of Cuvier, 
explained this association by the hypothesis of a disturbance 
of the ossiferous beds within modern times. This was 
making the exception the general rule. Howe\*er, the 
evidences multiplied, thanks to the researches of Boue, 
Tournal, Christol, Joly, Schmcrling and others,^ 

In tSzS came the discoveries of Toumal and of Christol 
in the Languedoc; in 1833-1S34 those^ of Schmerling at 
Li^ge ; and in 1837 and 1838 those of Edouard Lartet and 
Marcel de Herres, confirming the existence of Quaternary 
man in France. The thinking rvorld still showed itself in¬ 
credulous when a few years later, about 1850, Boucher de 
Perthes decisively demonstrated the simultaneous presence 
of bones of the larger extinct mammals—Mammoth, Hippo¬ 
potamus, Rhinoceros, etc.—and the unquestionable products 
of human industry in the Somme alluvium near Abbeville, 
Boucher de Perthes at first encountered lively opposition 
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on the part of authorities both in France and in other 
countries; but he defended his opinion with untiring'energy, 
continued to accumulate proofs in support of his state* 
ments, and gradually converted the most eminent geologists 
and zoologists of his day, both French and English. 
Falconer, Sir Joseph Prestwich, Sir John Evans, Lyell, 
de Quatrefages, Albert Gaudry, Rigollot,^ etc., became the 
most ardent defenders of the new theories. When Boucher 
de Perthes died in (S&S he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
his name immortalized by one of the greatest archeological 
discoveries of modem times. 

Since then investigations have been pushed with great 
ener^by a large number of ardiaeologists both in France 
and in foreign countries, especially in England, Edouard 
Lanetandthe Marquis de Vi bray e, joined by the English¬ 
man Christy, continued their fruitful excavations in the caves 
of the valley of the V^jere. In Belgium, as early as 1864, 
E. Dupont explored the caverns in the neighbourhood of 
Dinarit^ 

Edouard Lanet was the first to lay the bases fora classifi¬ 
cation of the Quaternary strata in France. The Saint- 
Germain Museum was established by Napoleon III, and the 
curator, Gabriel de Mortillet, by his remarkable work,* 
became the chief authority on prehistoric arcIi,-eoIogy for 
half a century. Since then there have been Ed, Piette, 
L, Capitan, M. Boule, the Abbe Breuil, d’Aiilt du Mesntl, 
Adrien de Mortillet, and a constellation of archaeologists 
in France who have daily made fresh contributions to the 
study of prehistoric man, whilst in England there have been 
Lyell, Christy and Evans. 

In Denmark, as early as 1836,* Christian Thomsen had 
classified the mesolitltie and neolithic series of that country 
in the galleries of the museum at Copenhagen; Worsae 
later gave scientific method to this classification. Prehistoric 
archeology rapidly -won Its way all over Europe as far as 
Russia, and crossed the Atlantic. 

In Egypt, long before my own discoveries, the most 
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eminent Egfyptologists dented the existence of a stone age 
in the vaiJey of the \‘ile, and thb opinion was so firmly 
fixed in their minds that Maspem clashed (eneolithic) painted 
vases as Middle Empire, and Flinders Petde^ explained the 
presence of worked flints, which he found in his excavations, 
by the invasion of the valley of the Nile by a ** new race ” in 
historic times- In this same year, 18961 I published my 
first volume on Egyptian origins, annihiJating these theories, 
and was immediately followed by Flinders Petrie himsdf- 
The next yenitp pursuing my researches, I discovered at 
Nakadah itself, the eneoiithic sepulchre of Menes, the first 
king of the fii^t dynasty.* 

Jn Elam, as early as 1891, 1 had recognized the existence 
of the neolithic (or eneoiithic), and established tlie fact that 
the Iranian plateau, covered with snow during the glacial 
period, had not been mhabited until fairly late. 

In Syria, Zumhofen, Vincent, Lortet and other archaeolo¬ 
gists have explored the caverns witli great success j in India 
the existence of palaeolithic industry has been recorded by 
the Archeological Survey ^ in North Africa likewise the 
studies in this respect have been conclusive. Seton Karr 
explored Somaliland with great success. 

In short, m half a century at the most, this science, born 
tn Franccp has made the circuit of the world, and has spread 
to every continent. 

[n parts of the world Other than Europe, in America, 
Oceania, central and southern Africa, prehistory merges into 
ethnography ; since, for the most part, the peoples cif these 
regions were still in a state of primitive culture when the 
European navigators appeared. Among many of thciSe 
peoples the polished stone industry was fiourisliing, whilst 
others were in the stage of chipped stone implements. The 
persistence of tiie use of stone and the ignorance of writing 
among a large number of tribes brings prehistory' to our 
own times. Thus we cannot assign dates to these iiidusErjcs 
unless we consider them from the purely local point of view, 
for no chronological connection can exist between events 
which have taken place in our country and those to which 
Australia, for example, bears witness. These different and, 
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as we shall see later, most diverse industries, each have their 
epoch and their geographical area. 

The study of primitive peoples living in our own day, 
and thus coming within the range of modern prehistory, is 
estremcly useful in helping us to an understanding of the 
customs of the earliest inhabitants of our country. Since 
like cause begets like effects, and seeing that these causes 
were sifiipte ones dictated by material needs, we may safely 
explain ancient customs by those still in vogue when like 
industries have been born of both. 

When, in the eighteenth century, Pallas* visited all the 
peoples then living in the Char’s domains, he encountered, 
towards the extremity of Eastern Siberia, the tribe of the 
Voguls, who Inhabittfd caverns and lived by hunting and 
fishing alone, not applying themselves to any sort of culture. 
In times of dearth these people pounded bones and extracted 
a sort of brotli by cooking them. 

He also saw the Chukchi w'ho inhabit that peninsula 
situated between the Siberian Arctic Ocean and the Behring 
Sea, within the Arctic Circle. 'I'hcse men were living, as 
were formerly all the Kamchadales, in underground dens and 
rock shelters, closed by hanging reindeer skins in front of 
the entrance. They did not then pfjssess any metal imple¬ 
ments; their knives were of sharpened stone, their awls of 
Capering bone, their eating and drinking vessels of wood or 
leather; for weapons they had bows and arrows, pikes and 
slings; the pikes and arrows were tipped with jxiintcd bone. 

The women tanned the skins of animals killed in the 
chase, scraping them to remove tire hair, after which they 
rubbed them with fat and fish-roe, then they poinmclled 
them energetically. Sinews of beasts, pointed hones and 
needles made from fish bones served them for sewing. 

Not far from the Chukchi and other ICamchadale peoples, 
tribes even less civillaed were living on smali islands, whom 
Pallas designated under the name of Eastern Islanders. 
These men, like the others, lived on the game they killed, 
and tJieir women, too, tanned the skins and prepared the 
pelts. They had no domestic animals, not even dogs. Armed 
with spears and bows, with arrow-points of bone, they passed 
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their lives in huniLtig. hiiving no other occupation than to 
feed themselves. 

The habitations of these people were underground dens^ 
sometimes a hundred metres long by six to ten wide, divided 
into compartments. Here were herded together as many as 
three hundred people, in the most abject filth; others lived 
in caverns and shelters which they endeavoured to close with 
driftwood, 

Reading this description ^ we might wdl imagine that it 
dealt with Quaternary man in the caverns of Perigord, with 
this difference, that our IVlagdalenlans were artists who em¬ 
bellished ihe walls of their homes w'ith drawings, and that 
quite certainly their refined tastes were manifested in their 
ornaments, perhaps even in their dress; though none of 
their belongings not made of bone or stone have survived 
the ravages of lime, and we are Ignorant of most of the 
articles they must have possessed. 

Pallas's description shows us the life of primitive man in 
one of the rudest climates of the world, whereas the navigators 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries tell of peoples 
living under a more dement sun, devoting little thought 
to their subsistence, w^hlch nature provided in abundance. 
Elsewhere in the virgin forests of Southern Asia and South 
America, man has a harder struggle for his livelihood. 

I travelled and lived for several months among the 
Negritos of the interior of the Malay Peninsula^ at a time 
w^hen no European had yet penetrated into the heart of the 
territor)" of these tribes. These peoples, sparsely distributed 
in clans, each speaking its peculiar dialect, live in the valleys 
of steep mountain ranges^ whither tliey retreated before the 
invasion of the Malays of the Plains. There, in the heart 
of limitless virgin forests, they build large common dw ellings, 
fifteen or twenty metres in length, made of a simple pent- 
roof, of interlaced leaves of the cahbage-palm, resting directly 
on the ground. Their costume consists of a loin-cloth made 
of bark rendered supple by beating; for weapons the Sakais 
have spear and blow-pipe; the Semangs, how^s and pikes; 
arrows and spears are tipped with sharpened bamboo coated 
with a potent poison. They live by hunting and on tubers 
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which they find in the forest; those who dwell in proximity 
to Malay villages cultivate the manioc. They possess no 
metal implements other than those procured from the MaJays^ 
and they have no salL Such social groups will disappear 
without leaving any arch^Iogical trace of their ej^istence. 

It is impossible for us, in our civilized western lands^ to 
form any very precise idea of what hunting and fishing are 
like in these primitive and little-inhabited countries, or even 
in Our ownt in times when man did not possess the powerful 
means of destruction he uses to-day. In Europe game has 
become very rare and shooting is a luxury; as for fishing it 
no longer exists except in name; but vrhen wc travel through 
new countries lu which wild animals have been barely dis¬ 
turbed, we can realize what the resources of our own lands 
must have been before civilization had reduced them practi¬ 
cally to nothingi All sorts of gamej large and small, aboundedt 
and there wens huge fish in the river^t so that it was easy 
emijugh to catch one's meat in the course of a few himrs. 
Cave ms and other sites of prehistoric encampment are full 
of bones, cracked for the extraction of marrowj and of remains 
of fish. Conditions were very different from what they are 
to-day, and the sparsely-settled peoples did not have to make 
any great effort in order to gain their UveJihood. 

However, the climate changing, resources l>ecame ex¬ 
hausted or so altered in nature as to compel men first to 
modify their implements, then to emigrate if life became 
too difficult. Thus, by a gradual prcHness of desiccation, 
many parts of North Africa and Syria have become unin¬ 
habitable. 

At El Mekta, ni*ar Gafsa, at Jen^yen, in the extreme 
south of Tunis^, and in many other places in the **bled," 1 
found prehistoric stations in places to-day deserted; and, in 
the same shelter one may see layers formed of bones, yield¬ 
ing traces of rude flint iinplements, cov'ered by others where 
we find only a prodigious quantity of helix shells, and very 
small flint implements greatly resembling' those known in 
France as Aurignacian. To the hunters of moderate-sized 
game had succeeded caters of snails. Then they, too, 
departed. 

These climatic modifications, although occasionally ex¬ 
tensive geographically, were not always followed by idemkal 
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results ; thus it would be risky to attempt a generaliKation of 
the consequent modifications on human industry, just as it 
would be dangerous to synchronize two somewhat similar 
Industnes with no other reason than the analogy of forrai 
since these forms may be determined by like circumstances 
in different countries at very different times. Moreover, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that, except in Egy^pt and 
Peru, w'e possess but an insignificant collection representing 
the culture of those days, objects of imperishable material; 
stone in plenty, bone and ivoiy^ sometimeSt but never horn, 
wood, or other perishable substances ; therefore we should be 
most circumspect in assimilating two different cultures on die 
mere evidence of stone implements. 

If we are to believe certain writers, the different stone 
industries have had each their centre of development^ gradu¬ 
ally gaining ground till they covered immense regions—all 
Europe, according to some. Formerly this propagation of 
types ivas attributed to migrations and invasions; to-day we 
are led rather to recognize commercial influences in this 
diffusion. It is possible that all three causes arc often 
involved,—^but it is even more probable that the centres of 
invention have been mnlttple; no cogent reason or shadoiv 
of likelihood lends support to the choice of France as the site 
of successive centres of civilization,^ merely because these 
centres happen to have been the most thoroughly studied. 

That a discovery should spread through lands apt for its 
assimilation js not in itself surprising ; we must not on that 
account credit an impossible energy to this power of expan¬ 
sion, especially in times when communications between 
distant countries were difficulty and often impossible, and 
when needs were different in different parts. 

Hence it is not desirable to presume a world-wide import¬ 
ance for the many classifications proposed ; we should rather 
consider these terms as expressing a local condition of 
culture^ varying in area, it is true, but always limited. In 
many cases there is nothing to prove that the various indusr 
tries of the same type were everywhere contemporaneous, 
l lencei in order to avoid confusion, and generalizations for 
which there is no authority, it will be useful to add to the 
designation of the type* Acheulcan* Moustierian, Mag- 
daleniatii etc.* a geographical name permitting localization, 
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such name^ being- capable, moreover^ of expressing wide 
areas in cases where synchronism may be established by 
unquestionable proofs drawn from stratigraphy— but not 
from pateourology alone, since, in the course of the glacial 
oscillations, animals have certainly changed their habitat 
without Man having necessarily followed them in iheir 
migrations. 

The inequality in the state of preservation of these 
primitive culturaJ remains in different stations is the cause 
of considerable diMcul^ when it becomes important to 
establish comparisons- The alluvium yields us only stone 
implements^ as do the stations in the open; but we know 
nothing of other objects of culture which may have 
accompanied the Chellearip Acheulean and Moustierian tj'pcs 
of the north of France^ In order to establish dteir succession^ 
we take as a basis the relative position of the alluvial beds, 
though we are unable to aQinti that successive streams have 
followed the same patii and thus ivashed successive stations. 
It may well be, that running through different areas before 
superposing their contributions, these streams have simpJy 
swept up Worked flints that are contemporaneous, but which 
came fron:t different stations, belonging to distinct types of 
culture j the superpositions in the alluvium of Ga/sa in 
Tunis are conclusive in this regard.* 

If. in the preceding pages, we have called attEntion more 
especially to the numerous uncertainties to be met with in 
the dcxnimentation on w'hich the study of prehistoric culture 
is based, it is owing to the fact that this kind of research 
is quite common, and that studies are constantly being 
published in which the authors allow themselves to be 
carried away and to launch a whole crowd of frequently 
unscientific hypotheses. Real progress, it is true, occurs 
everyday, but we need not believe that our information on 
the question yet authorisies the establishment of a relative 
chronology analogous to that which we have in geology. 
The various formations of the earth's crust being successive, 
the geological difficulties are to be found only in the search 
for synchronisms* 

It cannot be the same in prehistory, since the evolution 
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of humanity towards progress differs according to place as 
well as time and the aptitudes of Man himself. It is only 
by the infinite multiplication of observations that prehistoric 
fields corresponding to each cultural phase will be established ; 
but in order to do this every country" throughout the world 
must be studied with as much care as has been expended on 
the western and central portions of Europe—an immense 
task demanding much time and effort. The collection of 
worked flints is a pleasant hobby to which thousands of 
amateurs devote themselves, but to make the observations 
that will teach us something of the relative dates of these 
different cultures is the work of experts and demands a 
varied knowledge which few collectors possess. 
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Part Ont 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRIES 

CHAPTER I 
Paleolithic Is’DtrstRV 

EahihSt —Man certainly gave thought to the provision of 
means to strengthen the power of bis arm in attack and 
defence when his brain had not yet developed much beyond 
the animal stage. Then, gradually, the idea came to him 
of adapting to his needs such weapons as his environ¬ 
ment furnished; the branch of a tree, broken off to a 
convenient length, served bis purpose; and from stones, 
roughly fashioned and provided with an edge, he made 
those rude implements to which the name eoliths has been 
given. These primitive implements present, however, such 
close resemblances to sports of nature " that, although their 
existence cannot be doubted, it is impossible to distinguish 
them with certainty from stones split and flaked by natural 
forces. Certain archaeologists believe it possible to say 
definitely that these primitive tools were used in Tertiary 
times. The Abb^ Bourgeois, in 1867, thought he could 
distinguish the marks of human industry on certain flints 
(Fig. 7, Nos. 1, 2 and aa) from the Aquitanian level at 
Thcnay (Loir-et-Cher); in 1871, the Portuguese geologist, 
Carlos Ribeiro, discovered othei3 in the Plaisancian beds 
of Otta (Fig. 7, Nos, 3 and 3a) (Valley of the Tage); and 
G. and A. de Mortillet, in their JkTus^f Efihistori^ut^ show 
eoliths from Puy-Coumy, near Aurillac (Fig. 7, Nos. 4 and 
4a), implements which would belong to the Miocene and 
like those of The nay and Otta would be clearly Tertiary. 
Just recently excavations made at Ipswich, in England, 

’ zed pbic IV« 


as 
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have given similar results, but somewhat more convincing, 
according to the authorities engaged in the research. The 
greatest defender of Tertiary eoliths was the Belgian 
geologist, A* RutotVp who not only considered them to 
represent the first attempts of man in the working of flint* 
but also thought that they constituted a special industry 
which* beginning in the Pliocene* was continued down 
to modern times parallel with other stone industries. 
(Fig, 7* Nos. 3 and 6)* No evidence from actual facts, 
however* has appeared to confirm this hypothesis ; indeed, 
on the contrary* Marcell in Boulcj professor at the Museum 
de Paris, has conclusively shown “ that the industrial mortars 
of Gucrville, near Mantes* in mixing clay and chalk for the 
manufacture of cement* made eoliths in every respect similar 
to Rutot's specimens, and consequently that the action 
of natural forces suffices to produce those effects that have 
been attributed to human agency. 

None the less* it is true that we cannot deny the proba¬ 
bility of the existence of an industry greatly inferior to the 
palEeolkhic, any more than the probability of human life 
towards the close of the Tertiary* Unfortunately we know 
but little of the continental deposits of the Miocone and 
Pliocene ages, for they were almost all washed aw^ay at the 
time of the great Quaternary inundations, whilst others were 
swallowed up in the ocean together with the continents on 
which they had accumulated : nevertheless it is in the humus 
or mould of these epochs alone that %ve may expect to dis¬ 
cover convincing traces of man and hts works. 

T/u —The oldest implements of which we 

have knowledge that are quite clearly the work of man are 
almond-shaped hints roughly flaked on both faces by per¬ 
cussion* and pointed at one extremity* rounded at the other, 
and slightly convex in tlie centre* 

They differ in dimension and often also in their general 
form but they are all more or Jess elongated and rounded* 
whilst the manner in which they are cut varies considerably. 
Nevertheless their average length is from ten to fifteen centi¬ 
metres* These implements were first found at Abbeville 
and Amiens* in the department of the Somme, then at 

'■ TO [1907], Vni^ ; iPd BuSL Sac. gfoi, (1907} XXI, ur. 

* M, L*imgiw dec daUika; Yl{l^sh 
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Chellcs tn Seme-et-^Marne ^ in the Quaternary a 1 Iu\^iij[n 
(Fig, 8, Nos» It la and bp No* 2) j later they were discovered 
in the alluviuiti in the north of Francct in Belgium^ Taubach* 
Saxe-Weimaft and the GrimaJdi caverns* near Mentone^ as 
well as in many other parts of Western Europe* 


Fic* 7* 1, 2, M,, 'rhenary (lijLr-tt-CbEj); 3 and 3a, Ott^ 

(Portugal); 4 and 40, Puy-Couray: 5 and ^ (Belgiuni). 


In almost all tirese beds the typical implement, known as 
Cheltean, is found with flaked fragments of indeterminate 
shape, Tvorked or otherwise, and w^ith others chipped on 
one face only which archaeologists have difiTerentiatjed as 
Moustierian^ In general all these stone tools are coarsely 
worked, especially in localities such as tlte sotiih of France 
and Saxony where the only materials available were quartzites, 


* €f D'Acy, I 0S91), 34S; I_ CapjtiTiH SH (1900), 55. 

* Cf. K]aiii«lq, XliS, ; S, HeEnudif VI 11^97), 51, 

■ Cf. M. IkrtJk. n (1906!, 2£7 ; J. D^hdctic, XXVI Ip 
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sandstones, quartzes, etc., which do not flake as easily as 
flint 

Except m a few caverns^ implements of the Chdiean type 
have always been found swept into the fluviatile stratat the 
relative age of which is indicated by the presence of fossil 
bones. At Chelles they are found with the remains of 
antiquuSy Rhimc^rcs TrQttgotktrium^ Ursu^ 

Hipp^potamm amphih'n^y^ j/r/iF^r, and various 

Equidae related to the Tertiajy^ horse, Equus sien^tits^ whil$t| 
in tile drift in the neighbourhood of Abbeville Ehpkas 
ffifridwftaiis^ E. prtfmg^nms^ Hipp&pQtamus major^ Sus scr&pkay 
CcrvHi ^ Sis&H ^fTjrwj and several other la rge verte* 

brates were also found. 

This ^ves us a fairly accurate idea of the conditions 
under which these primitive men lived. The flora of this 
epoch is revealed to us by the tufa of Celle-sous-Moret 
(Scine-et-Marne) w^hich frequently bears plant impresstons 
such as thosfi of the Judas-tree, Fig-tree, the Laurel of the 
CanarieSt Box, and the large-Jeafed Spindle-tree, varieties 
which are suggestive of a mild and damp climate more 
temperate than that which the basin of the Seine enfoys 
to-day. ^ ^ 

The foregoing observations apply to one region only, and 
that a comparatively smalt area, since it includes but three 
Or four adjacent departments. If, however, we go seven or 
eight hundred kilometres further east, keeping within almost 
the same latitude, we find in Saxony a ^una and a flora 
that is rather different* In the forests of Conifer, Birch and 
Laurel there lived : Eiepfau afitiquus^ mcr^cki^ Bos 

prisois, ffy^na spei^a, all of our own regions* and also Ursus 
Sus aniiquus^ Equus mbal/uSj C^rttus 

capr^oluSy C^sst&r and some members of the Goat family 
as yet unnamed. The climata of Saxony was at that time 
cooler than that of France—if ’we grant that the deposits 
of the Seine basin were synchronous with those of Central 
Europe. 

At Mentone the climatic conditions likewise were some¬ 
what different; for we find in the silted-up layers of the 
caverns remains of Ursus arf^os, an animal which does not 


^ D^Attlt 13 Vin i 1906}, 3S4- 
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seem to have existed in our northern countries at that time. 
We find also in eastern Provence^ BitpAas afiii^uHS and 
Rhinoceros merckL 




Ficl IinpleineiiU, 


Whatever may be the chamcter of the layers, we know 
nothing of Cbellean industry beyond its stone tools; no bone 
or ivory implement has come down to us* and some degree 
of uncertainty haunts the very existence of the Chellean as 
a distinct and typical industry* We have seen that the 
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Cbelles character is almost everywhere assocrated with 
another called Moustierian, characteristic of implements long 
ransidered to belong to a more recent and more advanced 
yuatemary industry. On the other hand, the Chellean 
implctnent embraces the main principles of the Acheulean 
axe or - coup de poing " of G. de MortiUet; it is only natural 
to conclude that if the Chellcans were content with a crude 
imidement, Jt was because they had not felt the need of more 
highly finished tools, although thej’ were perfectly capable 
oi Zii^hioning them. ^ ^ 

Tkt Ackgulean Acheulean industry ^ is but a 

speciahzapon of the Chellean. no doubt determined by 
circumstances the details of which escape us; but whether 
induced by local changes, or by climatic modifications on a 
wider scale which produced fresh needs, is still unknown. 
It w-e are to judge by the pateontological data in our country, 
a distinctly cold period followed the w'arm or temperate 
interglacial limes in which we find the fauna associated with 
Chellean industry, and it is perhaps due to this change in 
temperature that the prevailing use of implements of the 
same type p the Chellean, but of a mort highly finished 
wor mans ip, is due. It would seem, moreover, that the 
two classes of implements w*ere not designed for the same 
purpose! whilst the Chellean “coup de poing» was intended 
^ ® Acheulean axe was designed in such a w'ay 
that It could used for both cutting and striking. The 
implemen^ of Moustierian type wJiich are found in abundance 

J the caverns, prove 

that the Chedeans did not work their “coups de poing " with 
greater care simply because they did not find it necessary. 

The Acheulean implement (Fig. 5, Nos. i, a, and 3) in 
genera ts than the Cliellean and it is more varied in 

***'^[f f ^aiiceolate form so elongated that it might 

well be taken for a dagger, whereas others are elliptial, 
rounded, or even discoid [Fig. 9, No. 4). These diverse 
shapes are obviously intentional, but we are ignorant of the 
purposes which determioe the choice of form.* 

ef Awieiu, wlwfe ibcn are imponwit 
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The method of usage of tlie coup de pomg” has been 
under diseussion for years. Taking his stand on the em¬ 
ployment of this implement by certain savage tribes ’who 
still use It and ’W'ithout a handlCp merely smearing the 
butt (the round part) with a kind of resin to protect the 
palm of the hand, G* de Mortillet considered that it was 
used without a handle and held in the hand. Other archae¬ 
ologists* on the contrarj', have sought to reconstruct the 
metlmd of haftlngn so that we can merely say that it is 
probable that thc^e tools were used in several ways* How- 
everi it seems certain that Jt was with the point and sharpened 
edges only that the fabricators worked^ si neep among those 
that are not quite finished off* it is always the butt Uiat is 
incompletely vrorked and this sometimes shows the unaltered 
surface of the flint as it existed before it was chipped (cf^ 
Fig, 8, No^ 2) ; it is never the point that has failed to receive 
attention. 

It has also been questioned whether the Hint-knapper 
sought his material in its original sitCi that is to say in the 
beds where the process of its geological fomTation was com- 
pitted* or if he used pebbles from the river drifL The 
prodigalhy of the specimens of these tools suggest that the 
source of the material was unimportant.^ It is only later, 
when neolithic industry appears on the scene and flint- 
knapping has become a Ane art, that implement'inakers 
sought their material actually in the geological strata. 

In the alluvium of Northern France* at Saint-Acheul as 
at Abbeville, the various types of this industry, Che] lean,. 
Aeheulean and Moustierian {Fig. g* No- 5] are sometimes 
found successively = in such a way as to Indicace the pre* 
dominance of the three types m different beds; nevertheless 
at the lowest of the levels known as Aeheulean, Commont 
discovered in 1905 at Sainl-AcheuI a w'ork-floor slill in 
position, including a considerable heap of flint chips, a large 
number of nuclei, and various implements such as hammer 
and anvil stones, scrapers* planing-lools, arroAv and spear 
heads, knives, a^nd ''coups de poing/^ 

* H. Sicnit, liowcver \tm Jititi 19^3} c( fhe OpinEtm itiat It ti impouibk 
lo pn^UccgciwS implcjiichti Frcim the Lowei luid Upper tArEhMliliiic) PtUpe«Uliik, 

aiinple jjcbblcE^ iUttl that wc must lIulL flint wu r-calty Hiintd til Lhi* 

penwL 

■ Cf. Cominaiit, m [1905K aoa and TOI 228, (1907), 14- 
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Formerly the three “epochs” of the river drift were con¬ 
sidered to be quite distinct, and characterized severally by 
industries shading from one into the other; but these 
dogmatic theories have already crumbled to dust in France, 




Fjo. ^ Implements of Anbcdlcan type. 


Emitted that the Motintieiian ** period of 
COntemporaneons with the Upper 

^cOeulean of PicardyA 

In the basin of the Garonnr, where flint is absent and 
quartzite takes its placop the resultant industry is coarser 5 
this industry is encouniei^d in many other regions (Fig* ro) 


^ ObemmiErj " Bcitfijigc zur Kennln]:^ tici Qaartan 'm den PyrenMii,'* JtiJI 
(i9oe). rV%3B6. ^ hF P 
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and at first sight seems to be more archaic than those of the 
north, but the presence of EUphas primigeniusy Rhitmins 
iickarhinus^ Felts sptlsa^ and other varieties, indicates both 
chronological concordance and the reverse.^ In the Vienne 
Charentes districts, on the contrary, the materials lend 
themselves to working, and the implements of tbe same 



Fra. lOb JinpjDiiu<nt6 oi CbellesLD typo (Lalc^ Kwar, Algeria). 

industries show a remarkable degree of skilled workmanship 
and regularity of contour. 

As always, the river drift suggests doubts as to the relative 
age of these industries since they are only rarely represented 
with any degree of completeness and accompanied by 
palaiontological evidence, and such remains may thus have 
been displaced from beds slightly older than the implements 
found therein. The station of Garret, in the commune of 

* Cl CijtajIhM, Vt (1S94}, I; Obcmuuer, ^05. 
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Villefranchfi (Rhone), presents a. striking example of such 
mixed deposits.^ 

In this respect the caverns offer greater security. In. the 
cavern of la Micoque, in the commune of Tayac in the 
Dordogne, there is a bed of the greatest importance, which 
Chau vet and Riviire* began to explore methodically in 1S96, 
and which has yielded the most valuable Information on 
Acheuluan industry in central France. 



Fic. I [. Implejuflnta of AfLculfwi type fTniiLs), 


The upper layer of the bed is composed of a loose breccia 
yielding a great quantity of very fragmentary remains of 
one of the Equldae, in conjunction w'ith chipped flints and 
Acheulean " coups de poing" which sometimes attain large 
dimensions and sometimes are extremely small (4cent:metres), 
and nearly always of delicate workmanship, together with 
chips, arrow-heads, scrapers and discs of the purest Mous- 
tierian type in much greater numbers. 

Thus even in our own field of Western Europe, the classi- 


‘ cr. x«v4 J07, 

^ Iji GiKm£r.t eiwitcmflirc . . 
station qii[Ltrniur« d« la Mkoqtie Xlii , 

II T n H ^ HI L. I 3i_ .liJ. -1. -I _ I_ ti _ _ 


imiiun 4UKL[^niur« qc u JUKoqcie ^ 3tll 

' La ftatian Bcbcul^ciUie de la Micoque 


1* Slicoqps,'' HV. Ang. 14, 1896; "La 
[Q, Saint -MitBPe f 1B97). ll, 607 ; L. Capitan, 
" Tin ( 18 ^), 404 ) tf., I (lSg63, ^ 7 . 
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fication by “ages"^' of different cultures during the era of 
stone proposed in the early days of prehistoric study is 
gradually losing its value, even locally, whilst Quaternary 
Man is revealed to us as having had knowledge of all three 
types simultaneously, and as having made use of them 
in accordance with special needs determined by climatic 
and geographical conditions. It ts this stage of civiliza¬ 
tion that we describe as /f/ihsalii/nCf a term to which we are 
far from attaching any genera] chronological value i and 
we exclude from the palxotithic the originators of contem¬ 
poraneous industries of later glacial times—industries which, 
though highly particularized, nevertheless seem to be directly 
derived from those just mentioned. 

In our part of the world paleolithic industry seems to 
have extended over a considerable period and during tlib 
time it certainly progressed and produced improvements in 
the manufacture of implementSi but it is not possible for us 
to set up a rigid class!Bcation from the documentation avail¬ 
able. The first prehistorians were too hasly in marking out 
divisions whose existence \s no longer admitted 

But it is not only in the west of Europe that palaEolithtc 
i ndu^try Nourished i it seems to have originated and developed 
in a number of different places. We say originated, because 
it is inadmissible to believe that it would have spread from 
a single centre to regions so distant one from another and 
separated by seas, deserts and high mountains. 

Paleolithic implements of the Chellean and Acheulean 
type have been found in Quaternary alluvium, in caverns, 
and on the surface, alike in France, Beigtump the south 
of England^ Spain^ Algeria, Tunis (Fig, ir), Italy, South 
Germany, Hungary,^ Fig- *2), the Central African 

desert, the Cape of Good Hope, Syria, the Syro-Arabian 
desert. Pales tin India^ Somaliland (Fig. 13),^ ^orth America 
(Fig. 14)* and Mexico; they are still in use in Oceania 
among certain popuIationSi Their presence is doubtful in 
Greece, Sicily, Malta and Siberia.* They are absent m 
Scandinavia, Scotland^ Ireland^ the northern parts of England^ 

• implements *re miach dctiatcd. Cf^ D^clwlette, 90, n&lc 1. 

Only the bed qf Trenioq fNcw Jerwy) VYh. XII (i 9 m)p 149] « 

uf Lbe Quflleriiflry epoeb (CJ. XI, 59&1, 

* For [he biblio^Ephy reUtiTe tq ti( ihe-H ccuEitdtt^ Bfic XXXYII, iit ff. 
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FlO. 11. Implciiicnt q( Adwttliin typq (Upper Egyptj. 
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Germany and Russia, in Snritzerland and the Tyrol, in the 
Armenian, Iranian, Tibetan and Mongqliarr plateaux, in 
Chaldea and the northern part of South America, that is to 
say in all those countries which were either uninhabitable in 
Glacial times or had not emerged from the ocean. Thus this 
industry if not universal at least was very widespread—though 
undoubtedly at diSerent periods—because it met an identical 
need and employed identical materials. Everywhere it pre~ 



Fig. [3, Impkineiits oi CbetleRU anil Acbeultan type (SamalOand). 


sented almost the same characteristics. The Grimaldi and 
la Micoque caverns and the open-air work-floars df Tunis^^ 
Egypt and Somaliland® alike reveal to us that man at that 
time was familiar with fire, and that he lived by hunting 
and probably also by fishing. This is all that we have the 
right Id affirm concerning these primiEive populations. 

TAeM&Njli^rian Type .—The industry known asMoustieriani 
of which mention has been made a few pages further back 
^5t Nos. 1 tu 6), deriv'ess its name from the station of 
le Moustier,^ in the commune of Peyrac in the department 
of Dordognej where there is a large cavern which was 
explored for the first time by Lartet and Christy in 1S63. 

^ CL ihtd, 

■ Cf, H. O. FarthR, 3 Ct? fJitiDary igw), u, Kci. 3 4 . 

“ Tan the habJlogirftptiy, tf. note 3. 
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We have seen above that the particular style of flint 
chipping' known as Moustierian goes back, in France, to 
Chellean times, that Ls to say, it is contemporaneous with 
the earliest certain traces of Man that have come to light t 
nevertheless these implements seem to have been complex 
mentary to the use of Chellean or Acheulean “ coups de 
At le Moustier, and in a great many of the caverns 
of the Vezere, on the contrary, the use of the “coups de 
poing ” becomes rare, and implements, formed from a large 
single flake chipped on one face only, predominate. 



Fig. 14, Impltiaicnts of Qii^TJrun and Arfiaut san typfl 
(Nortli America^, 


The greatest development of the Moustterian type in our 
regions corresponds with a damp, cold climatic phase. We 
have already seen that during the period when the Acheulean 
“coup de pt>ing*’ was the principal implement in use, the 
mean temperature had fallen considerably. As this gradual 
increase of cold continued, the ktuna became modllled, and 
the deposits of bone fragments in the cavern of la Madelaine, 
as of all other caves inhabited at that period, reveal the exist¬ 
ence in that region of the Mammoth, JihntOfgTffs iickfithiftHs, 
l/rsut ftras and Cerntu megacerox, species characteristic of 
these limes, together with the Lion, Hy®na, Leopard, Rein- 
deer, Wolverine, blue Fox, musk Ox,' wild Goat, Chamois 
and Marmot, Moreover, the transition from one fauna to 
the other was brought about gradually, keeping pace with 
the climatic changes which in turn brought about changes 
in the flora. 







Pig. tj. Iinpleneiits ol Mawrtieriasi type (Le MonstieiJ. 


underground dwellings near streams in valleys lacking 
natural shelters, in the same manner as the Chukchi of 
Eastern Siberia. But, before these primitive men could 
Mcupy the caverns, they had to win them by force of arms 
from the wild beasts that had made them their dens, 
recjuen y m the lowest ** floor " of the si Itage of such shelters. 
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As for Man, tike the Kamchadales of modern times 
described by Pallas, he sheltered in caverns and in hollows 
beneath rocks and also, undoubtedly, made for himself 
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we find remains of the animals which occupied them—bears, 
lions and hyaenas—and which sometimes returned, either 
after hairing driven out their human occupants or when, for 
one reason or another, the cave had been abandoned. In 
the cavern of Echnoz-la-Moline, in Ilaute'SaoDD, no less than 
eight hundred skeletons of bears were found. According to 
Dupont’ many of the Belgian caverns must have been 
occupied first by Hy«na, then hy Bear, and finally by 
Man. 

The principal Implements among the equipment of the 







tliu- {SQiualiiami). Seton 
WT ColL MiiB^ da ISaint' 


Kiut ColL MliS^ d(S S flJri t. 
GermAkL, Nci, 35514 . 



ndges Mfresponding to the removal of ilie preceding flakes 
from the nucleus. The scrapers are shaped on the same 
plan, but generally the chipping is on one edne onlv. Th^n 



* XU, BfusseJs, 1872, 118. 
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the domain of i in agination than of science, since we are 
completely ignorant of Man's customs at that time and are 
not able to affirm with any degree of certainty how they 
were emploj’ed. The people of le Moustier, like those of 



Fai.r8. ImplcnwntsroTt^-^fcteimiy'type. lUverlVnaar. (CealraJ 
India.) Seion Karr CblU 


Mentone and Taubach, knew the use of lire, They do not 
seem to have made u.se of worked bone, or at Je«t we do 
not possess any such instruments. At most we can point 
to a few phalanges of the Horae ^ and humeri of Bison, that 


ifc‘ ^ ^ r «T '**** “ «ficliaincs en nde la Qoimi,'* ty (loofij, tjtand 


23071 
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bea^r stris that might have been cut by the hand of man. 
The people of the Moustier caverns cracked open their bones 
lengthwise in order to extract the marrow* but it would not 
seeru that they made use of the splinters—at all events they 
did not carve them. 

The Moustierian industry is to he met with ail ovei* 
France and even as far afietd as Croatia^ as well as in other 
regions such as Tunis, Egypt (Fig, i6), Syria, Somaliland 



Fig. 1^ Impk^Beiits oJ Mouttferian tyw {Trmton Abbot CoJL 
trom aketchjes b]r Capitan). 


(Fig. 17}, India (Fig, iSJ, and the United States (Fig. ig); 
it is intimatelj associated with that known as Acheulean, 
and in the various stations the proportions of the two 
varieties are practically the same.» 

Such similarity in the forms of irtipiements leads u3 to 
think that these industries were spread over the greater part 
of Western and Central Europe during the same periods; but 
we must not necessarily deduce from this that the different 
people who inhabited these lands were of the same blood. 
A few chipped stones are not sufficient to throw much light 
on such ethnical questions. 


' Ofi ObennoiET, VI (1905}, 1 9, 


CHAPTER H 


Archjf.olithtc Industries in Euroi-e 

During the period of greatest glacial extent, the northern 
continent constituted the matn reservoir of the snows and 
the point of departure for glaciers. Its subsidence caused 
these vast masses of ice to melt^ bringing about great 
floods^ and at the same time a considerable lowering of the 
mean temperature in those regions in proximity to the old 
ice*fields. This jjeriod of cold, which in our part of the 
world was certainly of long duration, caused profound 
changes in both the fauna and flora and in the conditions 
of Man's existence. The floods certainly caused great destruc¬ 
tion and considerable displacements of population ; for, whilst 
the habitable area was increased in some directions by the 
retreat of the glaciers over wide regions^ it was restricted 
in others because much of the land gradually disappeared 
beneatli ihe water, in some places temporarily^ tn others 
for ever* 

In many districts,such as Egypt, Somaliland, Mesopotamia 
and India, the population was driven out with the fauna 
with which it had lived; thus in these countries dsere was 
a long hiatus during whose course we find no trace of 
Man, This hiatus corresponds to the age of arch^lithic 
industry^ This evident depopulation m the regions just 
mentioned is less clear in Western Europe, where it only 
affects districts of small area. After this cataclysm life was 
preserved in “districts of survival* among men who had 
escaped extermination owing to the situation of their habitat 
or who had had time to flee from the danger. In 
those ** districts of survival new industries developed in 
accordance with the requirements of the ne^v conditions. 
There is no doubt to-day that the Aurignactan culture, the 
first phase of this evolution in the west, developed out of 
the Moustierian. Then began the multiplication of human 
beings in these cantres from which gradually the recon - 
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sdtution of (he population of the world was to come* Ever)"- 
where that we find remains of the beg^innings of arch^olithic 
indostry we can regard the existence of such survival areas 
as certain; everywhere that a gap exists after the close 
of the palaeolithic^ we can be sure that that district remained 
uninhabited for a considerable time and was colonized anew 
by people from outside it, coming in either from survival 
areas or from distant lands. 

This phase of culture in Europe, generally known as 
T/ir RemAir A^f because of the prominence of this meitiber 
of the deer family in the fauna of that time^ to which Piette 
ha» given the name of the glyT^tic peritxlt because certain 
districts yield such hard materials as bone, ivory, stone, 
and carved or incised nnndeer horn, is sharply differentiated 
from the palaeolithic by stratigraphy as well as by its own 
characteristic industries. 

Dr Hamy, as early as 1R70, in his I^rAts 

divided the late Quaternary into three successive 
epochs after the Aioustierian, the oldest being the Aurigna- 
cian industryi followed by tJte Solutrean and Magdalenian 
—which last closes the series of what we call the arch^olithic 
industries of Western Europe. This order ts generally 
admitted tenJay^^ 

This phase of industry, which is well developed In France, 
demonstrates aptitudes hitherto unknown in the inhabitants: 
the arts begin, or, rather, we meet their first manifestations 
during tills era. 

The arch^olithic and mesolithic flint industries present 
certain general characteristics. Implements are made of 
flakes chipped in a variety of ways ; in this diey difier 
from the palaeolithic industry which utilized the core 
itself, chipping it on both faces, and chipped the flakes on 
one side only, that opposite the percussion convexity. 
The less ancient implements are very varied in shape, 
and much localized, some being of independent form, 
whereas others are obviously developed one from another 
by transformatiDns, 

* Brenil, Essm 4«r la tirafigr^phit di dlf rtnmg, Cortj^it 

prihtsk P^ngtmix 7 5 j E. CftrlATUted, id., Sj. A. dc MortilJct {JCL, 

3all cdLlion) an4 A]. Girod, Till ( 1900 }. 3D9k pcrpclmLiDg^ HjcLr errvJ, iUTl pwt llw 
AprigD^ciAa twii# ciiii. Lbc Solutrena aod ihc id . 
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According to our present knowledge, we see that in 
certain regions, such as Western Europe, there were 
numerous transition forms between the Chelleo-Moustierian 
type and that of the polished stone industry, whereas other 
localities possess only a few, and in certain countries we 
seem to pass directly from the palaeolithic industry to 
neolithic culture, perhaps even to that of metal, without 
meeting the slightest trace of any arcbseoHthic or mesolithic 
phase whatsoever. This is the case in Egypt, while Italy 
seems to have passed d I reedy from an arch^olithic type 
to the Campignian industry witltout having known tlie 
Solutrean and Magdalenian forms. 

In Nortli America the industries are partly of the 
Acheulean and partly of the polished stone type f we 
meet at the same time implements belonging to all the 
European types, from the Moustierian to that of the 
Danish kitchen middens; and to a large estent these 
tools, or at least these shapes, were still in use among the 
Indians many years after the coloniaation of the coasts 
by EurojieaDs. 

In order to obtain an idea of what were the conditions of 
human existence during the period which produced in France 
these various archtcolithic Industries, we must turn to the 
phenomena that have taken place since the disappearance 
of the great glaciers, and consider in what stale the snow 
had left the soil. 

in their retreat the glaciers gradually abandoned vast 
territories, at first unproductive, although soaked with 
moisture, cut up in every direction by streams and 
covered with quagmires, marshes, lakes, and islands of 
melting ice. The grass acne gradually extended over 
these areas. On the level land It formed immense prairies 
of which wild animals took possession, followed by the 
human beings who hunted them, either making their 
homes there or penetrating only on hunting expeditions 
in favourable seasons. In the rear of these steppes 
forests advanced, gaining on them progressively, and 
following from a considerable distance the line of glacial 
movement, thus presenting the characteristic appearance 
of cold countries^ This earliest forest zone, of varying 
depth, itself was replaced in turn, at a point stiJI further 
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b&ckj by the coppices of more temperate climes having 
frequent ctearlngSj with swamps in the low-lying ground, 
and pastures on the uplands. The flora and fauna 
showed every variety intermediate between the glacial 
zones and really hot countries. 

It must not be forgotten that the melting of vast masses 
of ioe, absorbing an enormous amount of heatj produced an 
intense lowering of the temperature in their neighbourhood ; ’ 
this cold chiefly influenced the steppes lying nearer than 
the forest zone to the glacieo;. Under such conditions the 
climatic variations between different parts of France were 
much greater tiian they are to-day, and the mean temperature 
was colder. Reindeer multiplied rapidly, herds of Horses 
ranged over the steppes of our northern and central districts 
in company with the Bison, still numerous in North America 
during recent centuries. The forests supplied the Mammoths 
not Only with food hut with the mysterious retreats those 
pachyderms affected. Goats fol lowed the retreating snow into 
the mountains, ft was in this complex and infinitely varied 
environment that the development took place, in Western 
and Central Europe, of the archreolithic industries of 
the survivors of the disasters accompanying and follow¬ 
ing the disappearance of the glaciers. In those regions 
nearer the tropics, however, the conditions of life were 
different. 

During recent years, tlianks to the labour of a group of 
conscientious observers, discovery has borne its fruiL To 
the very natural confusion of the early days rational 
classifications have succeeded, relative dates have become 
certain, and the distribution and extent of industries has 
become clear. 

Some, widely diffused, extend throughout all those 
districts separating Spain from the North Seaj otliers are 
more limited. Man has become better armed against the 
varied difficulties with which nature confronts him, and 
perhaps these difficulties themselves have become less trouble¬ 
some than in the past. Population is much sparser, however, 
and for a long period wide stretches of the earth will be left 
untenanted. 

Mn Mfllwna bCBS, iccording » some AUthcn, iliE pEDiiiDity a[ bji tedMIV cin. 
be lecQ^itnl, £t Eugbt, by the rBpi4 tell ut the ihermcmielEr. 
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The Aurigsacian Industry 

Flint Impktmnts (Fig^, ao)— Points and scrapers of the 
Moustierian type abound in Aurignaclan strata, but we find 
also a good many forms hitherto unused, among others 
planing tools chipped from very thick flakes, sometimes 
even from blocks having the appearance of nuclei; this new 
method of manufacture was undoubtedly adopted to give tlie 
tool greater resistance to fracture; hence it must have been 
intended for use on relatively hard materials, Then come 
blades with a single or double notch, others ciiipped on one 



Flc. Aui%dvi 4 n Industiy. tYindpai types flf chipped ijlnti. 


side alone, thus forming knives with backs; more or less 
finely pointed drills, curved and angular graving tools in- 
tended for work in tough materials such as stone, ivory, 
bone, horn, hard w'ood, etc, AH these forms are new and 
some will persist up till the appearance of metal, 

Bont hnpUtHents —The Aurignacian bone tools are hastily 
and coarsely worked. They consist of points, some of 
them split open at the base ; coarse pins or awls with a 
head; polishers and bones with deep incisions. But 'we do 
not know to what use these various objects were puL 

With the above industry appear Man's first tentative 
artistic efforts, or at least the earliest of which we yet have 


^ Fig. Sp ia not to b* Cfi-lifiUcd with the MH^nIrnian forked, paint,, 
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knowledge. They consist in attempts at graving on soft 
rocks, and in naive sculptures in Iiigh relief—figurines for 
the most pan representing women in tire nude. We shall 
return to diis subject when dealing with art in Quaternary 
times, but we mention them in this connection because these 
engravings and sculptures explain the e^cistence of the 
short gravers and very thick planing tools indispensable for 
w'orking bard materials. 

Together with the remains of die Aurignacian indnstti' are 
found the bones of all those animals which Man then used 
for food, and the bones and teeth of which he employed in the 
manufacture of die implements necessary to his life, and the 
pelts for clothing, since the times were cold. These animals 
W'ere; Eiephits fiHmtgenias, Rhinoferss thherhinus, Ursm 
Spflaus, Felis Spelmt, Hyana ipct<za, Equus mbaUtts, Btson 
priscus^ Ctrvus migacerss (of Ireland), Reindeer in great 
numbers, wild Goat [Copra ilStr], Roe^Jcer {Cirrus mprrolus)^ 
a Bear and a Hy^na of unnamed species. 

Game certainly abounded, but often its capture was a 
difficult matter, and the carnivores particularly w-ere formid¬ 
able. How were these men, armed only witli the implements 
known to us, enabled to match themselves against .such 
powerful beasts? The little flint points of the Moustierian 
type were incapable of bringing down a rnammotb ora bison. 
Obviously they had more powerful weapons, made of 
materials which have disintegrated, such as wood or horn : 
probably tliey also employed snares, traps and pits similar 
to those still in use in Indo^China for trapping tigers—^pits 
furnished with sharpened bamboo stakes implanted in the 
ground, on which the animal impales itself in its fall, 

This obsereation with regard to die insufficiency of Aurig- 
nacian Man s stone weapons applies equally to every phase 
of Quaternary culture, as well as to manj* groups of un¬ 
civilized men in our own times ; but in our era these primitive 
men increase the efficacy of their arrows and pikes by smearing 
the points with poison ; perhaps men did the same in long- 
past ages. 

Dyeing .—We possess no other proofs of this custom than 
the presence of mineral colours in the Aurignacian layers 
of the caverns. In the station of Roches (Indre) Septier 
discovered seventeen specimens of colouring material, among 
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them a blood'coloiired plaque, some red or wine-lees coloured 
clayey earths^ sandstones containing^ oxide of iron^ red and 
yellow ochre^ and fragments of pyroJusite and oxide of 
manganese^^ Iron ore and manganese qte have been dis¬ 
covered in the Grotte des Fees,* and m tlie Aurignaciati 
Cavertie des Cott&s ^Vienne) a car^^ed reindeer caimon-bone 
has been found containing ochre,* 

For what ^vere these colours used? Were they for 
dyeing the skins of which the Aurignacians made their 
clotlieSj or for tattooing the body, a practice still in use 
among numerous savage tribes» in vogue in prehistoric 
Egypt, and even among the Ligures and Gauls? We are 
persuaded to believe that these pKcople covered their bodies^ 
with painted design5+ when w€ remember certain objects 
discovered in the floor levels of this epoch at Crotniu-Charnier 
(SoJutre); rude articles of adornment in bone and ivory are 
found associated with fmgmentjj of colouring matter and 
plaquettes of schist^ w'hich^ as in the Valley of the Nile, 
probably served as palettes for crushing and mixing the 
colours with oil. Eat or w'Hter* 


Thii: SoLOTRiiAN l^^Dt;sTav 


Sections made at die Crot-du-Chamiert at Solutri (Saone- 
eE«Loini),* permit no doubt as to the priority of the Aurignacian 
industry over that of the Solutreansr the first of these two 
industries being represented at the bottom by two separate 
floor levels, each covered by a layer of rock detritus, fl is 
on top of the last of these sterile layers that the Solutrean 
floors arefoundt accompanied by a fauna differing completely 
from that of the lower levels^ We find the Wolf and the Fox* 
/fyajiti Ursiis sfic'/iFus and CA &rci&Sj M^ies ia.rus, 

Mu if cl/a Zf/wr H/cpltai ^n'fnt^ciiiui^ 

Ceruiis tarandui^ Ctnms 

wading Birds and Birds of prey, etc., of unnamed species** 
* *In the layers lying between the floors of the two 
industries is one composed entirely of the hones of Kquidae* 


* Bimei^ vni fi^it 

* At &IId, ^h/ 4 iff, Safrti-ti-Lsirg^ Navember-Decfitibcii i^fii 

* 30tVl, 1 j4. 
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giving rise to the idea that the Solutreans had domesticated 
the Horse; but this opinion has been abandoned.* 

Fffrit iz/ip&fHfpts (Fig. 2i).—These implements as a whole 
are remarkable for their fine technique, and are of two diff¬ 
erent sorts, each manufactured from rather large flakes 
chipped with great skill. Some are chipped only on one 
face, points, planing tools, drills, saws, etc., analogous 
to those of the Moustierian and Aurignacian industries; 
others, fashioned on both sides but rather slender, are 
heads of javelins, hunting spears, and daggers {?); ail are 
of the lanceolate form of a willow or laurel leaf; occasionally 
they are rounded at one extremity while the other remains 
sharp. 

It is nothing less than a genuine revolution in stone work¬ 
ing W'hich becomes apparent tn the SoJutrean industry, and 
this lanceolate type of point will be found in every age and 
in every country.-^at different epochs. During the Neolithic it 
is Men in Scandinavia, Egypt, Tunis, Central Africa, 
Suslana, Mexico, and the United States, either in the form 
of arrow-heads or in examples large enough to serve as 
heads for lances or javelins r they are known in flint, quartz, 
flint-like feldspar, obsidian, etc.; but notched and tanged 
arrow-heads are also to be found. The various tools of 
the Aurignacians persist in Solutrean times, sometimes 
even more completely than in the former industry; we find 
the double scraper and the single or double drills—in short 
nearly alt the forms that flints can take in the hands of 
skilled workers. 

Baf}^ IiHptemtnts ,-—-A series of very fine bone needles 
pierced with an eye and of delicate workmanship was re¬ 
covered from a floor layer in which these sewing implements 
were found in company with notched arrow-heads, incised 
reindeer-horn implements, shells, and animals' teeth with 
holes for stringing. The Solutrean.s occupied themselves 
with works of art, and engraved animal figures on their 
palettes of reindeer horn. 

Gtogr&pkicol BislnbutioH .—.The Solutrean industry, how¬ 
ever, is limited to one district of our part of the world and 
presents a somewhat local interest, Jt is almost completely 
absent in the north of France; but traces of it exist in 

‘It*. *^4, 





Fig. Sa!ntr«^ Industry. Prlndpal types (d uliipped dints. 


Ma&sif and the Jura on one hand, and on the other towards 
the Pyrenees and Catalonia in Spain. 

NevertbeJess certain disco veries made at P red most 
(Moravia) and in the caverns in the neighbourhood of 
Ojcdw (Riissian Poland)^" in WUritiemberg and in Hungary^ 


^ lie. g| , N oa. 4 and 5 appear alio alnl Mpecklly ill ihe Upper Anr^tiaciai]. 
■ CfT LKtXt 14J ^7i- 
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Belgium^ the British Isles, on the Rhine, and in Bavaria. 
It seems to be developed especially between the central 





evolutton of industries 

appear to be Solutrean. [t is possible that the form is 
analogous; but, owing to tite distance of these stations from 
the SoJutrean area, limited even in France, it is difficult to 
^mit the identity and the synchronism proposed by the 

This industry, certainly imposed on tlte people bv the 
fauna and die climate of a certain district of France, seems 
to be peculiar to that country. A few of these forms have 
been m use in other regions, such as the notched and tanged 
arrow-licads, the double scraper, and the laureJ-leaf point, 
for esample. But these analogies should only be taken 
into consideration to furnish one more proof that analogous 
needs bnng about the production of similar implements: 
the presence of points of the Solutreaa (thick) type in 
the Lower Paleolithic of Egypt and Algeria is a case in 


MAGjjALiiNiAS' Industry 

The industry knowm as the Magdalenian, from the name 
of the cave of la Madelaine in the commune of Tursac 
Dordogne), constitutes, in France, the last phase of the 
Reindeer Age and the final evidence of the life of Pleistorene 
A* ‘V^ the cultures designated arcbsolithic, 

t that epoch the climate of Western Europe was still 
very cold, and it is likely chat the seaward boundaries of the 
continents were not what they are to day, but that there were 
sun some extensive stretches of land intercepting those ocean 
currents which now render our part of the world temperate. 
The climate of France was then continental. The proof of 
this l ies in the fact that our country sustained an arctic fauna: 

saiga, Canadian Deer, Musk Ox, Lemming, Blue Fox, Grey 
Kear, and that characteristic animal of the north, the Reindeer. 

evertheless, the last of the mammoths and rhitiocertMes, 
pro^bly cut off m their migration toward the south, still 
ive in our forests ; their presence, moreover, should not 
surpnse us, for, in spite of the oncoming of intense cold, they 
contmu^ed to inhabit Siberia, and the Liakhov Islands, further 
noithy for a long whilp, 

Man coritinued to live in caverns and also, no doubt, in 
underground sheltera which he constructed himself. He 
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retained hi$ hunting and fishing habirsi and lived on game 
and fish ; but the experience uf many preceding genera-^ 
lions taught him to make numerous improvements in the 
method of using tor weapons such hard animal materials 
as bone and ivory ; probably he also employed to better 
advantage dian his predecessors wood, horni and other 
materials at his disposal which have not resiirted the ravages 
of time* The Solutreans seem to have made the veiy most 
that could be made of chipped flints ; after their day it was to 
ivorj-^ and bone that the Magdalenians turned their attention, 
and though they retained most of the forms used by their 
predecessors (always excepting the laurel-leaf point and 
the notched arrow^-headj they created a great many new 
implements of bone and ivor^^ which, to a large extent^ we 
still find in use among the primitive peoples of our own 
times. 

/7iif Im/f/erifi-fi /jr (h ig, 2 a)-—^The great i mporta nee attached 
by the Magdalenians to work in ivorj% bonCi deer and 
reindeer horni constrained them to manufacture a w^hole 
series of flint implements especially designed for this w^ork; 
also a number of forms hitherto unknown appear* These 
are blades chipped at the sides and provided with a tang, 
no doubt for hafting; straight and oblique scrapers, blades 
with multiple notches which may have served as saws; awls 
and gravers, sometimes very finely made; and, finally, 
hybrid types of scraper-gravers. There are even some 
among these instruments so fine that it has been supposed 
that they were designed to pierce the eyes of bone needles 
or to prick the skin for tattooing; but along with these 
special lorms are found single or double scrapers, and plain 
or chipped blades, very skitfully flaked from the nuclei, 
in great abundance; also blades of all sizes, from those of 
a few millimetres m breadth to long knives of some twenty 
centimetres in length, all of them in countless numbers 
in the caverns. 

7voiy\ a/idrfitide^mrid Jfgr (Fig, 23 ), 

—We shall consider these implemeiiE:s from the point of view 
of their use only; all are more or less omamented, and their 
artistic character will be dealt with in the chapter specially 
devoted to the arts. 

The characteristic implements of the Magdalenian industry 
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the harpoon and the spear-hfiad, tliese weapons being 
made always of ivory, reindeer horn or bone. 

The ispear-head is a simple stem, round or elliptical in 
section, tapering very much at the point and either thickening 
or diminishing at the base, according to whether die hafting 
is accomplished by binding it on to the end of the shaft, or 


F(6. aa, Todostry fpriiKipBl typea gf chipped £Ljnb) 


by Impianting it in a wooden shaft previously bored for it 
In both cases it was necessary to make a strong ligature 
round this hafting with specially prepared sinews. Modern 
primitive peoples make great use of this kind of w eapon, and 
in our ethnographic museums w'e hai'e complete panoplies. 

The small^ points served as arrow-heads; for, no doubt, 
the Magdalenians, so advanced in regard to their implements, 
and familiar with the throwing-stick still used by the 
Australians, the Chukchi and the Esquimaux,'- were not 
ignorant of the use of the bow; even the Solutreatis may 
have been archers. 

The Magdalenian harpoon is a long point, round in 
‘ The Pre-ColTOhkii BCexiniu ind Pcrariaia Bied the threiring-ftidt. 
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£aectioii| provided with barbsi often multiplep arranged some¬ 
times on one side only but frequently on botlu In this case 
the barbs alternate on right and left^ at equal distances one 
from the other. 


Among these harpoons there are some very small ones 



Fia, sj. ladiiPtiT (impkmantQ of traae and Ivpiy). 


which prtjbably were used on arrows; Uiey are made on the 
same modeL 

At the base of these instryments two protruding points 
provide for a secure fastening to the shafts, and when the 
head is intended to separate from the shaft, serve as a notch 
to which the Qoating line can be attached. 

As for the throwing-sticks, the Mas d'Azil cave (Ariige), 
the station of Bruniquel (Tarn-et-Garonne), and many other 
localities have furnished us complete or fragmentary speci¬ 
mens. These are cylindrical sticks provided with a stop- 

£ 
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notch, similar in every way to modern throwing-sticksi hut 
generally ornamented with carvingSii representing ^nimals^ 
that are often mosE remarkable- 

In the Magdalenian caves there are found also peculiar 
implements whose use is not known and which have been 
called batons de commandement/" These are pieces of 
reindeer antler cut slightly above and slightly below the 
beginning of a branch-antlert pierced with large circular 
boles and frequently ornamented with engravings represent¬ 
ing animalsi or with more or less regular lines. These have 
been found as early as the Solutrean epoch ; but it is in the 
Magdalenian thaE they are most frequent- 

Every possible explanation of the use of these curious 
implements has been suggested ; the most probable is that 
which allocates to them a magical or religious r61c.^ 

To this already long list of intpletnenis of bone> ivory and 
reindeer horn must be added needles^ remarkable for their 
oonstmetjont and especially for the skill with Avhich the eye 
has been pierced ; pins with or without a head* spatulasp 
polishersp bones tapered by polishings and implements of 
undeliuahle shaper the use of which remains unknown. 

When we sec how skilful the Magdalenians had become 
in bonew^ork, and with what care they polished these imple¬ 
ments, we ate surprised at discovering that they never 
attempted to polish stonCp The delicacy and precL&iori of 
this bone cuttingtook the place of edges produced by friction, 
and as their principal weapons were of bone and ivory, they 
did not feel the need of replacing ihese edges by more 
perishable Implements of flint. 

— iVone of Our Magdalen ian stations have fur¬ 
nished potteryi but eminently trustworthy Belgian pre^ 
historians maintain that the contemporaneous stations of the 
valleys of the Meuse and the Lesse have yielded a very 
primitive^ yet clearly characterised pottery.* This pottery 
was hand-made from a coarse clay and badly baked* f'fo 
complete vases have been recovered but only fragments 
which would appear to have belonged to large, open, llat- 
bottomed bowls-* 

ic/. XLVnLi.aa 
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We know Lhat many tribes of our own tsmesi of primitive 
cultural have no knowledge of pottery; and that, more 
especially among the nomads, earthen pots are excluded 
from their equipment on account of their fragility ; the more 
advanced replace them by utensils of metsJp the more bar^ 
baric by receptacles of leather or wood^ This is probably 
what look place among the Magdalenian troglodytes of otir 
regions. We someiimes find in the caverns, howTverp flint 
geodes of various si^Sp and these are occasionally further 
scooped out by rough working i we also find pebbles hollow'ed 
into the form of a mortar^* sometimes provided with a sort 
of handle. These cupped stones have been compared with 
analogous objects usfsd by the savages of South America to 
procure fire by means of a drj^ and inflammable piece of 
w'ood which is rapidly twirled in these naturally rugose 
cavities** Hence the existence of pottery in a given station 
docs not definitely indicate the nature and epoch of the 
industry of that site- 

Dis/HAuttan qf i/t€ /iidusifj\^This industry 

seems to have occupied a considerable area in the west of 
Europej we meet it almost all over France; in the south 
and centre of Englandj in Bclgiuin ; central Germany; 
Austria; Hungary; Polandp and as far afield as Ru^ia* 
In the souths in the Mediterranean countries, we as yet know 
it only in northern Spain, but it appear?? in the caverns of 
the Syrian coasL It tlius extends, except as regards Syria, 
over regions wEkh in those days enjoyed a more or less 
similar cLimatep and possessed almost the same flora and 
fauna. The presence In the MagdaJenian Layers of ornaments 
of ocean shells and shells from ilte Mediterraneatt suggest 
that at thjit period commercial relations w'erc already ^ing 
gradually extended, thus leading to the deduction that, 
starting in one locality, the Magdalenian forms of industry 
spread widely. This explanation is certainly satisfactory! 
I>ecause the area recognised as Magdalenian is not of ex- 
aggerated extent and hence the Alagdalenian cukure-forms, 
created for special conditions, would not have ieft their place 
of origini The existence, however, of any single centre for 
that origin is far from proven, since it is quite possible that 
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the greater part of these formsi deTermineU by new conditsons 
of life, might liave appeared at the same time in maiiy 
different localities among tribes widely divergent from the 
ethnic point of view. Our dqcumentaiion regarding the 
eaiitern districts of Russia^ Polandj Hungary, and Syria is 
sriU too incomplete to authorise us to unify all industries of 
a geneiral Magdalenian aspect or to consider them as con- 
tempomneous ; we are even ignorant if there was an Mxact 
synchronism between the climatic conditions of the Occident 
and Orient in the Reindeer Age; or if this animal retreated 
toward the north when it left our regions or the steppes of 
Russia- The presence in these days of the Aurochs in the 
forests of Lithuania, and its existence in Germany in the 
times of Caesar and TacitiiSt when it had disappeared from 
Gaul, would seem to indicate that the migration of these 
animals was at first from the west eastwards across Central 
Europe, following the climatic changes j then from the south 
northwards, working up from the Russian plains to Lapland 
and the coasts of the Arctic Ocean* In that ease the industry 
appropriate to die conditions of the life of the reindeer would 
have followed, and there would be no synchronism for the 
various Stations beyond the Alps. Moreover, thousands 
of years after the extinction of the Magdalenian culture in 
our land, many northern tribes still practise these induistries, 
and one can hardly deny that such inventions, meeting 
special needs, are born wherever those needs make themselves 
felt (Fig-34)* 

The Magdalenian industiy^ even in the Occident, is far 
from homogeneous j in the numerous stations where its 
remains are found the implements vary in detail, as al^ in 
development of artistic taste; such variations are due either 
to local conditions, or to the different phases of this culture 
as exemplified at different stations i but as a result of the 
nature of the researches undertaken, and the methods 
employed, together vvIeK the mental tendencies of the re¬ 
searchers, these various evidences of Magdalenfan life have 
received different names, all more or less justified in them¬ 
selves, but each being considered^ quite erroneously in our 
opinion^ as corfesponding to special ages« Thus we see 
such classificatioiis as the Ebur^ianj 

Tarandian, L^U(tan, EkfiA^iatandJan^ Htppidan, Eguidjan 
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Fia. 34. QiJjppeil ifiots of th« C&psliiJi induirtTy : i tta S, El M?kta 
(Tdau) I 9 IG ij, Fouffl el Alara (Tuaifl). 
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and Eiapkian industri^Si to which it has betn atteznptedi 
withotii justihcatjon, to assign a chronologtcal value; such 
assignments usuaJly having a merely local value, showing 
how the researchers^ brought into contact with reality^ 
all have a tendency to divide these industries according to 
place and climate, and to give a very great importance to 
prehistoric regionalism despite theories of generalization. 





AyfrhwwN»idtMjfi MifiJtAx 

FiOn . Prcliutanc statLons in tbc desert betwcjen the Nile Valley 
and ttie Oasfls. (Fjrqm a ^etch^plaii by G. Lcgmin in 1^97). 


After having set forth all that is known of those industries, 
which in our part of the world were developed in Quaternary 
times, it ntay be useful to sum up in tabular form the more 
important facts relating to the life of MaUi 10 the climate, and 
to the accompanying fauna. We borrow the main features 
of this table from Marcellin Boule.^ 

We cannoi insist too much on the fad that this table is 
applicable only to the western countries of Europe^ both in 

1 BmIc, 71 ([906^ ? Dfebdetu, 4 -/ 6 . 46, 
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regard to the glacial phenomena, the climates which it in¬ 
dicates and the resulting types of fauna and industry ; many 
regions never experienced the eJfects of the glacial period; 
others have only been affected by it to the extent of a recrud¬ 
escence of the humidity of the atmosphere, resulting in modi¬ 
fications in their fauna entirely different from those which 
have taken place in our northern latitudes, and hence in these 
areas a completely different course has been followed by the 
life of Man. Thus the inhabitants of Egypt seem to have 
passed directly from the palaeolithic industry to neolithic, 
perhaps even to eneolithic, and the same seems to be 
true of Mesopotamia. None the less we dare not deny 
absolutely the existence of archaeolithic industries in some 
localities of these oriental countries merely because we have 
not yet met traces of it. It is certain that after the great 
Quaternary inundations these regions remained desert for a 
long while; the sudden appearance of eneolithic industry 
in the valley of the Nile and in Chaldea supports this 
hypothesis. In the Egyptian (Fig, 25), Arabian and Syrian 
^serts, palaeolithic implements are extremely numerous. 
The papulation at that time was relatively very dense in 
these countries; then, as we have seen, there was a hiatus 
covering alt those developments of culture that in Western 
Europe correspond to arch^Iithic and mesolithic industries. 
It might be claimed that this gap is merely apparent and 
that It is due only to the insuiSciency of our researches^ 
Taking into consideration the great areas in which no form 
of implement is found that could be attributed to archicologic 
industries, I am unable to agree with this view. 



CHAPTER III 
The Mesolithic Industries 


PaLjE - ETHNOLOGISTS are aecustoined to include In the 
neolithic industrial pliase cultures differing greatly from 
those ive have just been considering, and, in their opinion, 
transitional betMreeti the chipped stone industries and polished 
stone tools. On the one hand we find among the equipment 
of these groups many implements common to them and the 
Magdalenians, whilst, on the other, new forms appear which 
do not include those of polished stone. In igog^I proposed 
for these intermediate industries the name of Mesolithic. 

“In reaJity," says J. D^chelettc in his Manud* “the 
ancient technique, that of chipping flint, persisted parallel 
with the new processes. Several types of tools, ordinary 
blades, notched blades, scrapers, drills, etc., fundamental 
forms of the flint tools of all times and latitudes, remain in 
use, though sometimes undergoing slight modifications. 
New tools likewise chipped by percussion or by pressure 
alongpside the ancient types/'' 

In our part of the world, at that time, the conditions of 
life had been modified; to the dry cold of Magdalenian 
times had succeeded at first a damp, temperate climate, and 
the glaciers came gradually to be limited to the regions they 
OTcupy ty^Jay. The present fauna became established, the 
Reindeer withdrew into northern regions, and the pachyderms 
disappeared, although they had survived the intense cold of 
later Quaternary times and although the conditions in Gaul 
had become more favourable for them than in the past. 

This disappearance, coincident with a neglect of art, 
which had been so h ighly developed among the Magdalenians, 
suggests that in spite of the reasoning and conclusions of 
most prehistorians,* there exists a gap in our knowledge, a 
hiatus whose existence cannot be denied,* The phenomena 


* xjuiva ijfiiT. 

* Cf. xxn f; jTo; lts:, 

I* 


M, 308. 

' Cf. t?. 1^7, 
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which took place at that time and which caused thU hiatus 
were certainly of a natural order^ otherwise the Mammothp 
the Bison^ and many other animab besides would not have 
become suddenly extinct. As for the disappearance of the 
arts, it is complete, or at atl event.s those timid attempts of 
the early days of mesolithic and neolithic industries are 
certainly not a degeneration of the art of the cavesp for they 
do not appear to be inspired by die same spirit 

From the outset of mesolithic industrj' a greater vajrlety 
of culture is evident than in Quaternary tJmes^ Special 
needs corresponded with differing climatic regions* and since 
the human mind is receptive of new ideasp more indmate 
groupings than of old* and a great development of local 
tastes and tendencies resulted. As for the migrations to 
which formerly perhaps too much importance was giveUi 
but which to-day seem to be too much denied* they have 
certainly played a great part iti the transformation of the 
civilizations of Western Europe. It is difficult to explain 
othenvisc how the Magdalenian tribes* remaining in the 
land of their origin* dwindled to the point of leaving nothing 
of their civilization, at the very moment w^hen the conditions 
of their existence became most £ivourable. Whatever was 
the cause of it, the caverns are almost alt abandoned at this 
epochp although they always offered excellent shelters 
Without doubt these sudden transformalions in the life of 
Man were the result of profound causeSp and everything leads 
us to believe that they are due to the intervention of peoples 
newly come into our part of Europe. 

It must not be forgo^en that SibeHa* which from the 
beginning of the glacial era was without communication with 
Europe, separated as it had been frum Europe by the glaciers 
of the Russian steppes and the AraJo-Caspian lake* had jusi 
had the way opened up to the old worldp and that hordes, 
driven from their country of origin by the cold, thtarted to 
come In successive waves and to flood EuropCp Iran and India 
in search of greater ease of life. These migrations from East 
to West began very early and continued almost up to our 
daySp flood after flood appeari ng almost ceaselessly* In these 
movements we must seek the cause of the confusion which 
we recognize in the succession of western industries j and 
also that of the appearance of brachycephaUc people and of 
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the languages of the Aryan group. Thus a great revolution 
took place at this period! 

^ A^ri/iarz Indtizfry —Aniong the rare ^ ^^ich throw 

light on the beginnings of mesolithic thosi^ PiettK 

in the cave of the d’Azil {Aritge) ^ art of fifS^Jniportance, 

Lying above two layers clearly chamct^ristji; Qf 
Magdalenian industry^ and separated frorti floors hy a 
stratum of yellow river-ooze* were fotind the remains of a 





„ - Ot Done and. fftog-AJillcr,. »" 3 - ^' 7 ^ *-4, 

Cbvb of TdurasHi (TJaute-GsiiiHiji^ s-6, C»«* of Kcilliw: (toi} 


^Iture to nrhicb Piette gave the oame of the EfocA,. 

Here were found heartlis, heaps of peroxide of numerous 

bones of deer^biit none of reindeer—chipped flints of the 
Magdalen ian type great abundance^ little founded side- 
scrapers, knife-^blade implements, flat p<?rforated har¬ 
poons of s^g-antler, bone stilettos and polislierSi and broken 
nes giving evidence of the presence “^^gion of 

ine common Stag^ Roe-deer* Bear, ^'*^d Beaver, 

adger* wild ^ Cat* etc* Piette cam^ across riumerous 
lobbies of schist bearing marks traced ("ed ochre. This* 
t Qugh astonishing, is confirmed by similar discoveries in 

j ^ ^bckse at Cous^de* near Narbonne, 

and Tourasse.^ 
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In this same layer were two skeletons^ of which we shall 
speak later in connection with funeral customs. 

Above the Azitian layer the explorer found a last archso- 
loffical level containing, amung other implements, tools of 
polished stone. Thus the Ajfitlart industry is intermediate 
between that of the Magdalenians and neolithic culture. 

It is not (jnl5'' In the Mas d'Arjl that we find the remains of 
this particular industry, for many of the caves of Arlege and of 
Haute-Garonne yield them; and, if we take into oonsidera* 
tion the form of the harp<ions, we shall find similar examples 
in the Dordogne, and even in Scotland in the Oban cavern 
fArgyllshire); but it would be overbold to base a likeness of 
culture merely on the form of a single implement. 

Taurassian I>tdustty,^Amon^ mesolithic industries we 
may cite, tn passing, the industry A, de Mortillet^ called 
Tourassian, considered by this archieological authority as 
marking a stage in the degeneration and extinction of the 
Quaternary Industry. He saw in this a special epoch, traces 
of which he believed he had foutid all over Europe, in the 
Mediterranean basin, and as far afleld as India. In reality 
this industry does not seem to correspond so much to any 
particular culture as to special not very well defined needs 
common to many countries, and, probably, to different 
epochs, including, it would seem, the closing phase of 
mesolitltic industry and the opening phase of polished stone. 

Tkt Ittdustty ef tht D,Irtish Kitchen kitchen 

middens, or food refuse heaps, are mounds of rubbish left by 
people near their liabitations, sometimes on the very site of 
their encampment. These mounds are of all times and all 
places; in Western and Northern Europe, Japan, Brazil, 
Chiii, Patagonia and North America, we find them on the 
coasts ; in Egypt they are situated in the desert, at some 
hundreds of paces beyond the inundation zone of the Nile. 
Considered in the widest acceptation of the term, these 
remains of camps appear in all epochs, even in modem 
times. 

In Denmark,* the kitchen middens include remains of the 
nnost ancient stone cSvilizsition known in th^ Sca^fidinA.vi&n 


dc la pwfrc,'^ in Tfll (1897). *4. A. Ds Mmtiljft 
CoQEiocLfi FHIk VI 

“ Cl. J i j l K V. 
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region. These mounds furmed as soon as the country was 
freed from ice and Man was able to take possession of it. 
They are generally five or six metres broad by two or three 
metres high, and their length varies between twenty and 
four hundred meters j they consist of heaps of shells and 
bones, hunters' debris, and include chipped flints of a 
special type, scrapers, paring-knives, cores, knives, drills, 
etc., carefully worked bones and deer horn, and fragments 
of coarse pottery. The polished axe is absent in these 
layers, which are considered to be synchronous with our 
Camptgnian encampments of Northern France. The hearths 
of earlier times, still undisturbed, are frequently found in 
these mounds and sortietimes also the skeletons of the men 
who dwelt in these villages—^^formed, probably, of huts of 
branches covered with clods of earth and set in line in a long 
row on the coast. 

Campigaian /udSrxfrj.This industry, localized in the 
of Gaul, seems to have immediately preceded neolithic 
industry in this region ; its tools consist of the scrapers, 
knives, notched blades, and drills of earlier times, to which 
are added paring-knives in great numbers, and picks. 

The stations of this industry are found priHGipally in the 
departments of the Somme and the Seine-Infer!cut?, under 
the form of hut foundations. Amongst the ashes, and about 
6o to So centimetres high by 3 to e metres wide, are found 
the hearths, together with various objects such as worked 
flints, flint chips, fragments of pottery, generally crude, but 
occasionally decorated with geometrical ornament incised in 
the clay, and handmills and pestles. The polished 
axe is rarely found in the foundations of these huts; 
and that it is represented at all in this industry is still 
disputed.’ Lanceolate or barbed arrow-heads, so common 
among neolithic implements, are entirely absent. 

In 1872 ihe station of Campigny, near Blangy-sur-Bresle 
(Seine-lnferieure), was discovered by Eugene de Morgan,* 
and in 18S6 Pli, Salmon suggested a " Campignian epoch” 
as a separate classification. 

Although many other encampments of this kind have 
been recognized in the last few years, opinions on the subject 


’ XXVI. ], 316. 
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Fib, 17 . Camplgqiim chipped flinla (La Campigay, Saint-rnf^rieuieJ. 

Mesolithic industries, though certainJy numerous, have 
been iU studied hitherto, both in France and elsewhere, 
the reason being that the beds are always isolated and 
without stratigraphic relations with other industries5 and 
that the neolithic burial-places are usually ossuaries where 
skeletons and funerary furniture of different epochs are mixed 

’ ZL £nd. edU,, 513, 
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of the industry are still divided. It has not been met with, up 
till now, in stratified beds superposed on older industries, or 
under others more recent. “ These stations, which are very 
poor m polished hatchets,” said G. de MortiJIet,! “ have an 
altogether peculiar individuality r tljey might well represent, 
in France, the beginning of the Neolithic Epoch.” 
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together, thus making it impossible to know whether they 
were already in use during the period of mesolithic industry ; 
and finally because the forms representing these industries 
in collections have usually been found on the surface. Per¬ 
haps we might include certain forms from North Africa and 
Syria among mesolithic industries. Ail that can be slated 
positively of them is that they only very rarely include special 
archieoJogical forms, and that polished stone implements do 
not commonly appear in mesolithic layers. 

J remember having found a neolithic flint aae-head, 
polished and re-worked at the edge, but not re-polished, in 
the foundation of a hut at Campigny in 187This observa- 
tion permits one to suppose that the Campignian industry 
may have existed in the north of France at a time when the 
Neolithic was already making progress in other not far 
distant regions, and that the very rare polished axe-heads 
which sometimes appear in Campignian finds came 
into Picardy by commerce. It might be objected, how¬ 
ever, that the Campignian villages had never ceased to be 
inhabited from the time of die appearance of neolithic 
industry in the contitry and therefore that the presence of 
polished axe-beads in the foundations of the huts may be 
due to subsequent occupation of such villages by men 
familiar with tlie art of polishing flint 



CHAPTER IV 


Neolithic Inoustries 

Throughout the world we see any number of innovations 
springing up with the rise of neolithic industry. [i becomes 
obvious that this was the phase of development of human 
intelligence that opened up the real high-road to progress. 
The art of polishing bard materials, applied^ as we Imve 
seen^ to bone and ivory from Pleistocene times in the 
Solutrean and Magdalenian industries, has now become 
general; it ts the method employed to give an edge to the 
hardest rocks^ such as flint, jadej diorite^ syenite, elc^and 
produces a form recognized as that best adapted to the 
use to which the implement is to be put Man, still hunter 
and warrior^ makes bis arrow-heads in many different ways, 
but generally follows the earlier harpoon modeh providing 
it with barbs (Fig. sS). He is no longer content with the 
skins of beasts for clothing, but weaves wool and veget¬ 
able fibres^ perfects his ceramic arts, domesticates animals, 
raises cattle, builds dw^ellings on land and on the water, 
hollows out pirogueSp and finally, cultivates cereaJs, 
The door of progress stands wide open for him to enter: 
he has but to develop his knowledge, to ameliorate the means 
of manufacture^ and, when metal appears, he will have 
definitely left barbarism behind him. 

While he ameliorates the conditions of existence, his 
power of thought develops ; he seeks to discover the where¬ 
fore and the why of things, and from his meditations in 
tlie presence of the phenomena of nature, and the happenings 
of life, he evolves religious or superstitious ideas#- His 
mode of sepulture bears witness to a belief in a second life 
and architecture is born with the raising up of monoliths and 
the construction of dolmens and the covered alleys of burial 
mounds. The workman becomes a miner, and seeks in the 
bosom of the earth fine materials for tools and w^eapons i 
he delves in the ground and attacks the geological strata, 
and this raw material, fimt, becomes an object of widely 
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extended commence, because in many regions it is absent. 

arge workshops come into existence to supply this export 
trade in chipped stone. The fine flints of Spiennes and of 
Grand Pressigny go as far afield as Switzerland, and amber 
trom distant lands arrives in Gaul. Finally. Man protects 
his settlements with earthworks and fortifies himself on 
hiU-tops* 

c disappeared with their authors, 

t e . agdalenians, are replaced by crude representations of 
man himself or his weapons, and by geometrical ornament 
unworthy of the perfection achieved in stone working. 

In Egypt and Scandinavia, thanks to the abundance and 
the fine quality of the stone in those countries, flint is trans- 
tormed into genuine works of art in the shape of knives, 
^ggers, Javelin, lance, and arrow-heads, and the workmen 
tocomc so skilful that they even chisel bracelets as light and 
fine m character as though made of metal. In the valley of 
the Nile, in the Elamite country, in Syria, Crete, and Greece, 
mere appears a painted pottery which seems to he derived 
from a more ancient art whose origin is still a mysteiy. 

However, according to the different localities and the 
peoples mhabiung rhem. a number of centres of neolithic 
culture became established, each one possessing its own 
qualities and characteristics. The type of implement differs 
from one country to another^ to such an extent that an 
ethnologist accustomed to handle chipped flints has no 
di^culty in distinguishing their place of origin at first 

The multiplicity of neolithic cultural centres is bevond 
question, though it would be impossible to fix the geographical 
position of a single one of them. Without doubt these divers 
centra often reacted one on the other. The world over 
peoples were much mixed after Quatemar>Mimes ; moreover, 
their industnes overlap in a manner that becomes the despair 
o^ anyone who attempts to discover the origins of even a 
single human group. 

The diffusion of amber, a northern material, as far west 
as our part of the world, shows how relations had been 
extended, and a number of proofs combine to convince 
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us that in those days great movements of peoples still 
repeatedly, thus changing the face of*^Europe. 
Legendary history recounts to us some of these migrations. 

If the environment to which the wave of invaiioi, came 
complicated by earlier migrations, the invading culture 
was not less modified. There were migrations in plenty 

natural lines of communication^ 
overran and crossed one another, leaving between them vast 
areas unaffected by their direct action. It would seem 
instance, that different peoples raised up tlie 
me^lithic monuments and built the lake villages j and 
that divers types of neolithic intlustrv-. corresponding to 
^fferent mndencies, imply diversity of’ethnic oi^in And 
^ someomes happens to-day. there were culfures side 
by side that were very diverse in development. Examina 
tion of the different tribes of Red-skins in South America 
provides striking instances even to-day, and the Dutch 
colonies ot .Malaysia show at least three d^rees in advaniS 

w' ? ‘href classes of men 

live side by side. To speak only of Western Europe is it 
not conclusive ,n this regard to state the fact that in F^ce 

sidl 3, neolithic polished hatchet is rounded at the 

sides, whereas in the Scandinavian countries. Finland the 

"“r ‘‘ is trimmed and 

polished square on its surface ejctremities. and in the pile 

" poj4ed.a:d thaf t 

Italy It has a large groove? 

for thr^rr^^'^ia becomes still more insoluble; 

the polished stone axe, as it has known the “coup de pom^” 
of Acheulean type; but whereas the “coup de S” 
is pmctieally of the same type everywhere, this ts fot 
^ with the polished axe, whose form ’varies Unlteff 
v-bile preserving the same static principles. ^ 

th Jr' r Quaternary industries 

those relative to neolithic cultures are still limifTd £ 

owled^ as regards the other portions of the old continent. 

World (Fig. S5) still lacks precision A™" 

orimh' “ “"tplicated in certain distrimrs“ 

pntntttee ,n others, all included in one vague clessisSi™ 







Fii5+ Tgi Keolitluc weapon! atid tool^ froni Korth AmehcL 

appearance of the hoted aite-head or a:se-hammer, denoting 
a consummate skill in the working of stone; llnaliy the 
establishment of a transition phase corresponding to the 
appearance of metal (eneolithic industry-}. 

In Spain,* three periods may be distinguished; first, a 
local industry of archaic aspect, with a few polished objects, 
probably imported, corresponding to the period of the 
Portuguese kitchen middens (mesolithic industry?), but not 
to that of the analogous civilization in Scandinavia; then 
the full development of polished stone and ornamented 
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as pre-Columbian, are known ^to us neither by their geo¬ 
graphical dissemination nor by their epoch ; whereas with 
those of the Old World we begin to see more clearly both 
their distribution and their succession in each reglcin. 

In the Scandinavian countries (Fig. 30),* there existed 
from the outset an industry in which the axe-head is polished 
completely or on its cutting edge alone; then comes the 
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pottery, an industry reminiscent in both art and technique 
of the culture of the earliest of the Hissajlik cities; finalJy, 
the senitb of flint working and the beginning of the metal 
age (eneolithic). 



Fig. 3 a, ScaultDiivi^fl Neolithic Imptements [DrumaTk and Sweden] 


In Switzerland, the lacustrine industry comprises three 
successive periods! first of all, that of small axe-heads, 
hardly polished at all, and made from native rock; con¬ 
temporaneously, hones arc worked in a rudimentary fashion, 
and the coarse pottery is unomamentod (Fig. 31)5 then comes 
the industry of larger axe-heads, simple or holed, of rock 
often foreign to Switzerland ; while the pottery, not quite so 
coarse, is simply decorated. Finally, holed axe-hammers 
appear, and are numerous in certain scations ; work in stone, 
bone and horn is from that time at its zenith i foreign stone 
is no longer seen ; the pottery ts more and more ornamented ; 
and metal makes its appearance (eneolithic). 
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Fig. ^ 1 . Nsalithic uispkineiiti af Lake ? nnd Ax^heads 

poliaked ikt the edge imly (lake <if NiimcJiatql) (| K SJ; 4, HaUhet-luyidle 
(lake of N'encliitel) it|N.S.): Halted axe-hojui (takflot NeiicMtel) (I N,S,); 
6, Id. (lake of Chalini) (|N.S.); 7, AdzQ (lake ol Bienne) ft N S.); fl, Diiseh 
(Latiicgcup Switierkind) (| N.S.); Asc-hauiniei (lake ol NErucMtcl) 
(4 X.S.): to, tiow (HobeubaiiBctL, STritaerlajidj (| NrS,); 11, Arrorw-heiid 
(Sake ol Neachiltel) [N.S^); 12, CSub ol ^-ew-wood (Hobenhaosea) ft K.S *>: 
13, Dagger oi yeW'Wootl (KobenJifliison} (t N,S.); 14, Bone awl (liike oi 
Neochatcl) (| N.S.}j Awi of licdr hofn (lake of Cbahns] ft NS.): IG. 
Saw mopnted in wood (HobeabanAeiit (I N,S.): 17, Id. (take of Moossesdorf) 
(I N.S.I; tS, Flint scraper (Mkia ot SpEichatel) (f N.S.): 19, Flint point 
(lake ol Nmchiltel) H N.S,) j 10, Bone piii (lake of NencLAteL E| N.S .); aij 
Boue nnedie (lake of NeuchiVLel) (J N.S,}. 
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Fr<l- 3Z, Flint: kiaivca, (Uppar Efypt-^aimang ejicavfi.t]DQ5j. 
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In Italy, flfhere polished sx^-heads in flint are never seen 
but the celts ara all made of some hard rock, it would seem 
that two neolithic currents met and united—one comings from 
the Jura and Switzerland, which, having crossed the Alps, 
appears to have come down the valley of the Po and the 
Tessin without crossing the Po, white the other, coming from 
the basin of the Danube, via Istrla, Emilia, and Venetia, 
appears to have advanced along the Adriatic coast as far as 
Apulia, 

For France, the south of England, and Belgjum/ it 
would seem that we must adopt three divisions t first of all, 
an industry very close to the Campignian but having the 
characteristic Neolithic polished celt and arrow-head; theni 
that of the axe-hammer corresponding to the introduction of 
foreign stone and the zenith of flint working ; finally, the use 
of metal concurrently with the preceding industry, the pottery- 
improving during the course of all three phases. 

In Egypt (Fig. 32 and Fig, 33),* tliere must have been 
but two phases, that of the polished axe-head of European 
type in which flint alone was used for all the and 

the^ EueoJitbic period in which flint w^orking reached its 
zenith. Then we find hand stone and metal in use at the 
same ti me | pottery',, ornamented W'ith painting;^ in red ochrCi 
now reaches its greatest perfection. We shall see Jater that 
the use of metal in the valley of the Nikp and the arts, appear 
to have come from Asia, 

Iri Elam (F igp 34) and in Chaldea (Fig. 35 Fig 36), 
We also find two phasesi that of the polished axo-head 
of European type/ though flatter, and the EneoHthic in- 
dustty with its admirably painted ceramicsi already very 
stylisticp its varied implementiSj its axe-hammeri its points of 
Solutrian type and its veiy primitive weapons and utensils 
in metal. 

The Sahara and Tunis (Fi^. 37) show an industry which 
presents considerable analogy with thaE of Egyptp but we do 
HOC find there those ^fl^rgep marvellously worked blades of the 


I LSH divides liie and the NcoEilfaic Into five 

crli Flifltifiai, ; 3rd. CampififiUn ! RabcniiacisiaD; 


Sth.^OmslI n, 


TtK ciktence af tbif pW ia the vatlcr (jf iht NDe £3 doubtfiiL 
toQ ifee ciiiteMe of |Ji|i pjuse is doubtfal. 
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flO- 33 . Flint paints bmi Upper r uul ij AdinuTOb iKtni'i 

4 e Morgan's r esw t o-hrt }; 3, 4 uuf 5, NnJmiB (Flindets fbtria's 

nwixcbes). 
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valley of ihe Nile. The industry of Palestine is more nearly 
related to tint of Egypt (Fig. 38) than is that of North Africa. 

This is practically the limit of our knowledge of the 
subdivisions of neolithic industry in Lands explored up to 
the present. As we can see, evolution in each country has 



Fic. 34. PoUEhi!d stuiiit Qxe-beadft, Tepeh &alasi |Fu^t-i-Kti 1 i and 

,Luriataii). 


been independent in its main lines; but these dilTerences 
are also often due to foreign influence. 

As to the date to be assigned to neolithic industry, it 
varies, naturally, in different localities. MonEellus, taking 
as bis basis the stratigraphy of the Tell of Susa and 
observations of the same order made in Egypt, allows 30 , 04 x> 
years for die appearance of the polished axe-head in Elam 
and in the valley of the Nile. This estimate is much too 
high, for it would give some li,aoo years as the duration 
of the striedy neolithic phase in these two countries, whereas 
the remains of neolithic industry in Eg>’pt and Elam are 
not sufficient to justify such an estimate. In any case we 
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have to admit that we do not possess any basis for fixing 
chronologtcally the beginnings of this culture in ^ny country. 
Hence any estiniale in this respect can only be made in the 
domain of the imagination. 

As regards its closing limit we are somewhat better in¬ 
formed, because then we approach historic times. In Chaldea 
it w'as towards the end of the sixth milJennium before out 



Fic, 35* Ax^?-han[imcr in serpentine. CtuiIdiL^ ^Anttar's qxiIlfsctiDn, 
MuaSe dfl Saint-G«rni3ln.) 

era that metal puian end to neolithic industry in this region;, 
if indeed it ever existed there, which 1 consider very unlikely^ 
and the date would be about the same tn Egypt whereas 
the ^gean civilization was bom at the very earliest in the 
30th century and Scandinavia could not have known 

bronze until the iSlh or zznd century R-c, In Gaul, in 
Switzerland, and in neighbouring lands this evolution 
probably took place about the 23th century; while Finland 
must have replaced its stone weapons by iron implements 
about the 5th or even the 3rd century o-c, without passing 
through the almost universal intermediate stage of copper 

A 3^1^ i Lf de PkLfti, t%^t 
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and bronzep and many tribes of Polynesian and other regions 
discovered by Europeans in modern times would have 
reached the i8lh or 19th century a.d> before putting aside 
the stone ase and taking to firtsarnis. We have seen 
already that Lower Chaldea seems never to have known 
Man in possession of a really neolithic industry; and 



Fig. 36. Flint piaJdeaj. Autlwr's ^^UtcUua 

(Miu^ df Saint^tHnnaiD). 


that at the time when it was populated the people of 
the mountains bordering it on the north-east and on the 
north already knew copper. 

It would be beyond the scope of a study such as 
this, which has for object the discussion of the progress 
of humanity as a whole, to describe the innumerable 
neolithic industries of different localities; we give in the 
illustrations the principal types of some of them, and the 
reader will be able to judge their characteristics for himself. 
We must, however, note that no other district ever equalled 
the perfection of stone-trimming reached in Egypt and Scandi¬ 
navia, and the workers of the valley of the Nile greatly 
excelled in skill those of Denmark and the south of Sweden. 
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StilJ, it is quite possible thst in the one as in the other^ copper 
was already known when these admirable implements were 
made, io spite of our not finding it in Denmark, and although 
in Egypt we find the same trimmed filnts, both atone and 
accompanied by metal. 



However, before leaving the subject of neolithic industries 
we will review some of the forms of these polished axe-heads, 
and demonstrate how much these implements vary (Fig, 39 )] 
Types t and 2 , widespread throughout Europe, are 
ound ^also in Western Asia and in India, among other 
rauntries, while No. 5 with square sides characteristic of the 
ScMdinavian countries, the north of Germany and Finland, 
IS found also, although more rarely, in Western Europe. No. 
6 in hard stone, such as syenite, diorite, etc., is universal $ 
No. r is rare tn the VVest as are also Nos. 8 and 0 ; 
Nos. IO and 18 , characterised by the feet that the implement 
IS flatter and less rounded in section than in France, 
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ifMtiia Of Nttilittiie &i«.headsj 
Western Europe! a, Id. the most iKoutuil type; ■ 

^ni.' A : S' fraiueni t 

FitilHJid ajd North Cemmuy, exlatinp abo in Wei 
urnw^l disrtajbution ; 7, Enrope^ tm; 0. /, 

n>, and Clialdcaii, (Tat type jtimided at the aides 

13 , Cambodia ; rj, Uiiited States; 16. 

17, Susa; ifi, M wry flat type; 19, Egypt; ao, ] 

ua one aide# 
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are found in Elam and Chaldea. No. la, rare in Europe, ia 
found in the Antilles, while No, 13, highly specialized, seems 
to be peculiar to Indo-China. Nos. 15 and 16 are common 
in the United States, but are known also in Europe and 
^ia. The salt mines of Kulpi in Transcaucasia have 
yielded us a few of these implements, 

Type No. 17 seems to be peculiar to the Elymaids and 



Fio. 40. of haitLng polishcii ?t<3n& HIES ■ x La Lanu, niTn^EB.4,. 

(Juraf, 4. Bay cfeubooEt {Loire-lafErteurt); 5, La Lanet tS^tterianil} 1 
6^ Oa.yr ifii* (Morh iliajn j, ^ 


type No. 19 to Egypt t metal implements having these forms 
are known—but has the metal tool been copied from the flint 
or vice versa? It is impossible to say. Then comes the 
aie (or paring-knife) flat on one face, a speciality of the 
valley of the Nile, though inspired by the same principle 
^5 the Camplg^ian paring-kmfe* 

Finally Nos. 3, 4 and ii show implements of jaddtc, a 
matenal formerly considered to have been imported into 
Gaul from distant lands (? Siberia), but now regarded as 
indigenotj^ in France. 

The polished axe-head was halted, and we possess a 
number of examples with handles (Fig. 40, Nos. i to 5) i we 
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see them figni^d in contemporaneous QeoliLhic sculpture 
(Fig^, 40( No. 6). UsuaUy the axe-head was set in a sawn 
and hollowed piece of deer horn, and the horn socket itself 
was usually hafted crosswise on to a wooden handle. 

Grooved Implenients were generally hafted directly into 
the w'ood. Implements such as saws, gouges, paring-knives, 
sciapersp and graving-tools were frequently halted either in 
wood, hom, or bone. 

Among the most common and at the same time the most 
varied weapons of neolithic industry we must mention armw- 


* 4 ^ f 6 . ? I 



Fta. 1 r, ftleUiad of flint arrwbtflda I r. CalLfomia. A- do 

MortiUet) £ a, Hel’rtM (Lonor Egypt); 3, Abydosj 4 and 5, Atiyd£d 
(after Flinders Fetri^}; y siad 8^ anx>wa of tho Eryptiu 

historical period ; (Anthor'i Jttna^e dc Saiat-GcrmB^}^ 

heads, which are found in great numbers in nearly every 
station in all countries. The variety of shapes is infinite, 
although we possess flint arrow-heads only and a few made 
of bone; those made of wood, horn, and fish-bone have 
disappeared. 

The method of haftlng these arrowy-heads (Fig, 41J was 
itself very varied 5 we possess a few' antique specimens and 
others among our ethnographic coUectiems in our museums. 
It w'ill be noticed that the straight-edged arrowdiead in 
use among the Egy^ptians in histone times (Fig, 40, Nos. 6, 
7, and 8) (Middle Empire), was already employed by the 
contemporaries of the first dynasty (Fig. 40, Nos. 4 and 5), 
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who had made a work af art of this weapon. But 
besides these beaudfulJy finished arrow-heads, ihere were 
certainly others, made of a simple untdtnmed chipi of which 
we probably come across numerous speeimcns without recog¬ 
nizing their purpose. And this is very likely true of a 
number of implements belonging to all the stone industries, 
either very slightly or not at all trimmed, whose use remains 
unknown. 

Thus neolithic forms vary infinitely and are distributed 
over a number of districts in different periods. Some of these 
industries aie very old, and others are contemporaneous with 
our own dayi but no matter to what age or land they 
belong, they all reflect the same ideas in the men who 
fashioned theiUj and thanks to the exigencies of the material, 
all present an air of relationship, although in most cases 
these diverse industries are absolutely independent of one 
another. 


CHAPTER V 
Eneoj-ithic Industries 

iT^iAN archeologists have given to the cultural phase in 
which a few Dietal impleitienis arc found with neolithic 
remains, the name of eneolithic This phase characterizes 
the transition between the use of trimmed stone and of 
bronze. There is still no knowledge of alloys, but only of 
the two metals, copper and gold, which are found in the pure 
state in all parts of the world. 

We must not, however, include in eneolithic industry 
those copper implements that have been simply forged 
such as those of the North American Indians! these belong 
to neolithic culture, since the metal has not been smelted 
but IS merely hammered. By tlie Eneolithic we mean a 
phase of culture resulting from the first steps in metallurgy 

Implements of pure copper had been in use for a consider¬ 
able time in nearly all countries. They are found all over 
burope, in Asia as far as, possibly even further east, than 
India, but they would seem to be absent in Japan ; through¬ 
out Africa-eacept Egypt^and, naturally, in Oceania, a region 
in which worked stone was still in use up to our times. 

Was copper first found in one country, from which the 
knowledge of it spread to other regions, or was the discovery 
of multiple origin ? We do not know for certain, but, as we 
meet with it at the foundation of every civilization, it is likely 
that it was in the countries of the moat ancient culture that 
these centres, though in themselves perhaps secondary, were 
established, and that from these centres the precious discovery 
was spread abroad» ^ 

These lands of very ancient culture are few, and only 
Chaldea, Susa, Egypt and the jEgean Islands are entitled 
by their antiquity to be considered in this connection. 
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During the last few years this antiquity has been lessened 
by ten centuries hy German scholars^ who refuse to acknow* 
ledge the old chronology of Nabonidus, and this thesis has 
been accepted in France by a good number of archieologists.* 
But as this new theory—which is already being abandoned 



in many quarters—allows neither time for oriental civiliza¬ 
tion to develop nor for the dynasties to succeed one another 
without too greatly overlapping, we shall abide by the old 
chronological estimates. 

In these conditions the culture of the Pharaohs would have 


I ^dcHMid Mever (Argyptufk* Cktemplagt*. Abimt^. Bvhm. Aktd., 
miid NatkMet. id: 19071 •«» theory cm ■ntofioaucal calcaklKmf. See Uw 

oblwtloo icrfG. MespeiP io g jojj. , vitf -* 

Cf, ■■ V I II. u* perl, 54 ? XlVU. rnd ediuoo, 1914. leWe, pi XIII, rtt 
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beg’uti in the wcond lialf of the fifth millennititn before our 
era. In any case we are faced with the problem as to whether 
this culture was indigenous or was brought in by foreign 
influences. We shall show how, at an early date, during 
the Egyptian neolithic industry, the valley of the Nile under¬ 
went Asiatic influences, and was probably even occupied for 
a time by a population that had come from MesoptJtamia, 
and that these conquerors would have thus brought into 
Egypt the knowledge of copper. Later, we shall see that it 
was at this period, also, that ceramic art would seem to have 
first shown itself among the pre-Egyptians, 



Fra, <1, RispraiciiUtwn d man at tto brsumlns d Uw mrMtik 
cpo^. (Alter FtmdMt Fctrio, Fk* HtyMl rPMilir, tsm.) 


In the tomb of the first dynasty, king Qau, Flinders 
Petrie^ discovered an ivory plaque representing a captive of 
distinctly Asiatic type (Fig, 4a), though the author himself 
thought it was Libyan. Other representations of the same 
period show that even then the artists took special care to 
differentiate ethnic characteristics. Elsewhere on a schist 
plaque now in the British Museum (Fig, 44} we see at the 
upper right hand corner a person dressed in a long robe 
of Asiatic fashion, pushing before him a naked captive, 

I Tk* R^yiiiTomtit i 90 q: put I, pi. Xtl, iriDri ij; pi. XVII, I’tf. fk 
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while at the left another naked person is fleeing^; in the centre 
we See a lion and various birds of prey devouring the corpses 
after a battle. The conquered are Africans, they wear beards 
in the Egyptian manner and have crinkled hair; it ts likely 
that in those primitive times the race peopling the borders 
of the Nile was not of pliaraontc type and that, if smooth¬ 
haired men existed in those regions, it was further north, in 
the delta then forming. 

These documents, and many others, show beyond doubt 
that at a time getting on towards the period of the first 
dynasty, earlier rather than later, Egypt was the theatre of 
confiict between two peoples of distinct race, and they also 
inform us as to the nature and origin of the invaders. 



Fia, Arclmifi rBri tiah Museum.] 

The same fact is brought out by a comp^H^on of Figs- 
45 and 46, where we have grouped the principal industrial 
and ^.rtistic forms com man to pre-Pharg.onic Egypt, Chaldea 
and Elam» It must be conceded that theSrC analogies are 
such that it is impossible to deny the miluence of the one 
civilization on the other. 

The presence of the Asiatic divinity in Egypt (Nos. 3, 
St ^9 ^7t 3S) the cylindrical seal which^ as is known, is of 
Chaldean origin^ can leave no doubts on the subject of the 
centre whence came the culture which ■was to be transformed 
later into the ci vitization of the Pharaohs. 

Thus,, it would seem likely that the knowledge of copper 
47) came to Egypt and the Asiatic coasts of the 
Mediterranean from Chaldea. But this deduction advances 
us little in regard to the country in wditcli copper was dis* 
covered (Fig. 48) : for we have never found in Chaldea^ as 
we have done jn Elam and the franian plateau (Fig, 49), any 
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Fi 6. 45, pTTOcipal abjKts ai aithaic Egyptiadi peiiod. 
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Figl 4 ^. Ptiiidpal objects ol siJxbwC Snsbu and Ctuddean periewi- 
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definite traces of purely neolithic industry^ and we know^ by 
the study of the formatiou of the delta of the Chaldean rivers^ 
that that district was not habitable till relatively late. It was 
thus neiLher in Chaldea nor in Iran that the first mctallurgkat 
essays w^ere made. Nevertheless» it is highly probable that 
Western Asia was at least one of the principal secondary 
centres whence the knowledge of metal was propagated, though 
we are still ignorant of the actual point at which metallurgy 
first developed. 

The principal types of copper implements would have 
spread from the Mediterranean coasts and from Central Asia 
into the Mediterranean islands first* then into Western, 
perhaps even into Central and Northern Europep being 
modified by the difTerent neolithic cultures into which 
they penetrated, but retaining Lhetr prindpaL characters of 
the flat a:^e-head and triangular dagger ; and if a few rare 
Egyptianj Phcenicianp or Aigean objects reached the confines 
of Europe, it was quite exceptional i it was die knowledge of 
metallurgical processes that spread, and not the metal object 
itself. The copper probably circulated in the form of ingots, 
as was the case with bronze, which was e^eported in the 
prepared state, containing the proper proportion of tin. 

It would seem to be definitely proved to-day that the 
knowledge of copper reached Gaul simultaneously from the 
South and the East, that it came from the Black Sea and 
the jEgean, a district where this industry — according to 
spGc:ialiE>ts in jEgean questions—began towards the early 
part of the third millennium before our era ; though naturally 
it took long centuries before it was propagated as far as the 
British Isles and Scandinavia. We do not contradict these 
authors as regards the age of civilization in the Mediterranean 
Isles any more than in Western Europe. 

As for gold, we find it used as early as copper* together 
with which it is found m almost all the stations and in 
eneolithic sepultures. The tomb of Menes at Nakada, 
contained a very heavy gold bead in the form of a spiral. 
In the same w'ay in the sepultures of Muqayyar (Ur of the 
Bibte) and Warka (Erech) the tombs contain, in addition to 
stone and copper (and somecimes bronze) implements, crude 
ornaments of gold. 

In spite of daily increasing discoveries, we are still in- 



t Fig, 47, Objecta of prc-PliarH^jUc industry. Upper 
iSiiex=JSint,• em}w=ccpptr: poti^ni=poU£wy^ itifUi=‘ineis^d 
pitm=^itQffe ; iUAio-KkiiU^AUxtiti^-ichiSi; iwHr$=imy : «-=£c 
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FlO. Objects of ElKOlittlic industiy in biistarical EgyptLan times, 
Objecii of tb« First Fbiix^DiLLi: Dynasty. 
mitaujrmetals: cir^mt^u^—pottFry ; stlaia-scJ^isiMMt 
stfiotitic-sekiMt t pimM=iioTi£; ivoin^itiory.) 
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sufficiently informed as to the extent and duration of eneolithic 
industry ^ it ts only by numerous chemical analyses.that we 



Ftci. 4 % Tepeh Gulam (Puilit-l-Kiili). 

can possibly pronounce on the question* because the use of 
bronze is grafted on to that of copper^ and stone^ copper^ and 
bronze implements are frequently found together. Furtherj 
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most archaeologists, though racogniicing the existence of 
a copper industry and placing it in the last neolithic 
phase,’ do not arbitrarily (differentiate it' from the bronze 
industry. 

The appearance of metal (Fig. 50) did not, as we might 
suppose, occasion a revolution in the established order of 



flat In wp^r »): “PP“ '• 


things; in most instances its use came in slowly and by 
contact with metal-users, rather than by invasion, and it 
penetrated into neolithic environment very gradually. In the 
earlier stages, weapons and implements of metal were Marce 
because of the rarity of copper, which at first was only an 
object of trade the forms of flint implements were tsopied m 
copper—and even vki versa occasionally. Then, metallur^ 
becoming established in the mining countnes, and commercial 
relations being extended, most of the stone typesdisappearedj 
but this substitution of metal for stone was very irregular and 

*XLI. 


»a XXVI. II, tstpai. 
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very slow; worked stone continued in use for a long time; 
it tras employed for the beads of such projectiles as, from 
their destination, were bound to be lost It was thus that, 
even when iron was known alt over the Old World, arrow¬ 
heads and the heads of throwing-spears continued to be made 
of stone as well as of metal. Then, in certain ritualistic 
practices, the use of stone remained de rigurnr; it persisted 
indeed fbrthousands of years. In Egypt, the disembowelling 
of l^ics to be mummified was done with a flint knifed and 
a flint knife ivas used for circumcision * among the Asiatics. 
The use of stone for the latter purpose enables us to under, 
stand the important place that was taken by work in obsidian 
for exportation in jEgean districts. 

Thus eneolithic industry, properly speaking, is not a well- 
defined stage of human culture—it is only a transition 
and nowhere does the appearance of copper modify the 
customs and usages of the neolithic peoples. Copper repre¬ 
sents neither an epoch nor any definite duration of time, 
since its propagation was imegutar in progress according to 
different localities; and as the use of bronze came about in 
the same way, certain areas remained for a much longer 
period than others in this transition stage, as, for example, 
Hungary. 

ft should be noted tliat metal, being an extremely precious 
materia], was handled with great care at its inception, and 
thus that many stations classed as neolithic because copper 
is absent, realty belong to the eneolithic stage; some archso- 
logists are even of the opinion that the concluding polished 
stone phases, among different peoples, should all be ranged 
with the new-born metal industry ; ! am not far from sharing 
this opinion as regards Egypt and North Africa, 

* tloiod, bk. n i Diodanti SieuiuE, bk. I. ti, XLVn, g. 

* Bjf the Jein PbfHllctttlls otherfl. 
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Bronze 1noustrie5 

Discovery cf Metals and Metallurgy ,—Bronze is an alloy of 
copper and tin^ which has qualities of hardness g^ready 
superior to those of pure copper* a soft metal that is very 
malleable; bronze is to copper what steel to iron. But 
it is not only by alloying^ it with tin that copper can be 
hardened ; a very small proportion of arsenic** antimony or 
zinc® modifies the molecular state of copper* These pro¬ 
cesses were perhaps attempted in a halting maTiner by the 
Ancients, but we cannot be sure* because such alloys may 
be — indeed probably are — die restiU of impurities in the 
copper ore treated 

A TO per cenL alloy of tin gives to copper the qualidea 
proper to the use for which the weapons and tools were 
destined s a higher tin percentage renders it increasingly 
brittle j a content of 30 per cent, of tin gives a very fragile 
white metal which was used in olden times for mirtOfS- 

The metallurgists of primitive times, not having at their 
disposal our modern scientific means, could only proceed by 
experiment — by successive attempts—and this is why the 
tin content of bronze implements varies so greatly. We 
must also take into account that if copper ore was abundant 
in the Old World, stanniferous beds were much more rare, 
hence there was often a complete absence of tin on the 
market of many Lands. However* the composidott that the 
meta! founders of prehistoric times apparently desired to 
reach varied between lo and 18 per cent* of while metal. 

Copper is found in the natural slate in the rare form of 
native metal, abundantly as metallic sulphides* and as 
oxides, carbonates and other ores resulting from prolonged 
contact of the outcropping copper veins and lodes with the 

^ Ccrlwn n?-bcads from CMlWfl ft* mncli ^ rS ^ cent. o| arsenic. 

This hiuh timreiM wunid kceh Id be HtiHbuliilile to prtlcubuJy itnp^re oTea, 

* QK XKfl lU Ifi part, 175 fF. 
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atmosphere; the other natural combmations of copper are 
outside the scope of our consideration as regards this par¬ 
ticular question. ^ 

Tin-beanng strata are much rarer and are limited to a 
few localities; the ore occurs in the original deposits in 
veins, and in the form of small crystals in crystalline rocks 
known as granulites; it is always an oxide {cassiterite) and 
never found as a native metal. 

The attrition of rock-raatrices and outcropping veins bv 
atmosphenc agencies produced alluvia! formations in which 
stream-tin occurs in the form of sand; it is only necessary 

‘^rder to extract the cassiteritt 
This IS the method used in the exploitation of tin in Malaya, 
at Brangka, Perak and elsewhere. Native gold is obtained 
by the same process based on difference in density. 

M the first metallurgists found the beds of copper and 
tm in a virgin state, they only had to deal with oxides, and 
it sufficed to smelt Jt m a reducing fire of cltarcoal to separate 
the metal. This is the metallurgicaJ process still used In 
our own day, and. especially for tin, the Malays still use the 
pnmitive furnaces or smelting hearths. 

I he exploitation of both copper and tin mines was cx- 
^dmgly simple; as tlie outcropping veins were still virgin 
It was merely necessary to work, almost without effort the 
vein of rock where it had been split by atmospheric agency, 
and to pick up the detached bloele among the fallen dTbris- 
and, in the case of tin, to wash the sand, 

Caasiterite is always found in a siliceous gangue which 
flakes m the fire. As for the carbonates of copper, whether 
the gangue is calcareous or siliceous, it splits with the heat. 

Fire was used from very early times for the disaggrega¬ 
tion of rocks containing metals; we find traces of this 
process in all mining districts; the auriferous beds of 
Bohemia and Transylvania show thousands of examples of 
it- Further, since the driving of galleries for the extraction 
of Hint was practised in neolithic times, we ought not to be 
surprised when we meet with real mines dating from the 
earliest days of the knowledge of metal. 

Thus it needed only the chance of favouring circumstance 
for Man to discover the two metals which constitute the alloy 
that plays so great a part in prehistoric times* Since the 
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of copper ore (Fig, 51), wc see that this metal is of utii- 
versal disiribation; furthermore, it has been discovered in 
the New as well as in the Old World; South Africa and 
Australia, however, did not profit at an early date by their 
natural riches. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish between copper- 
producing regions which gained metallurgical knowledge 
from foreign sources, and those in which it may have 
originated. To begin with, the two Americas must be 
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copper-bearing strata are much more widely spread over the 
Surface of tlie globe than those bearing tin, copper was 
discovered first, contemporaneously with gold nuggets which 
sparkled among the sands and shellets of streams, 

IfwB indicate on a map of the world the chief locations 
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ruled out; and we know by a great deal of archteological 
testimony that neither AJgerlaj Spain^ France* the BiHtJ^h 
Isles, Scandinavia, nor Central Europe saw the separation 
from Its gangue of the first copper ingot. There remain 
then the JEgean Islands^ Western Asia and Egypt: for we 
have seen that Chaldea need not be considered and that 
Egj'pt in all probability got the knowledge of copper from 
Asia. 

As regards Egypt a legend was established* arising 
from an error made by the German savant Lepsins which 
still persists relative to the richness of the copper mines of 
the Sinai Peninsula.^ This archceologist* who was versed 
neither in mineralogy nor geology* took the natural beds of 
manganese ore of Serabout-el-Khadim for sUg resulting 
from an intensive exploitation of supposed copper mines ; 
and this gross error became law for those who alluded to 
Egypt- The strata forming the Sinai Peninsula cannot^ by 
their geological constitution* contain considerable beds of 
copper ore, and the sole wealth of these mountains consists in 
the turquoises found in tlie sandstone. There exist genuine 
remains of a metaUurgica! industry at Wady Maghara* 
but it dealt only with insignificant quantities of carbonated 
ore existing in isolati^ rounded masses in the sandstone 
adjacent to that in which turquoises are founds Egypt must 
be ruled out absolutely from among the copper-pri^ucing 
countries. 

What countries remain in which the invention of metab 
Iurg>^ can have taken place? The -rEgean Islands* Asia 
Minor, Transcaucasia, Armenia and Iran* on the one hand ; 
the far eastern group on the other—it is quite certain, 
however^ that metal is much more ancient in Chaldea and 
Elam than in Sino-Japanese and Indo-Chinese regions. 

The Altai and the Pamirs are equally rich in copper i but 
the antiquity of metallurgy in these regions does not seem 
to go back very far. In all probability, then, it was in the 
north of Western Asia that this great discovery was made ; 
thence, in a very rudimentary state, the knowledge would 
have gone down into Chaldea with the men who first came 

1 Cf. KVX II, lit »rt, 176. 

* Cr. XXXlXr 316 n- All ihE docncELCDU r«Litjp£ to tlit qnutiDo ol ibfr Siniil 
EnEcel^ brougbl tc^ticf by tic autliaij bje m hU eolTctnicnu at tlw: de SiiiQt' 

Germain. 
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to settle in the island mud-fiats of what was later to become 
the of Sargon the First and of Naram-SJn ; then it 

wouW have passed over to Egypt, the Phoenicfati coasts and 
the/hgean Islands, the centres whence tlie knowledge spread 
to Europe^ ^ 

These are merely conjectures, but they rest on serious 
foundations—on a collective series of facts to which neither 



Fig. 51. Situatiw df copper end tid beda in the New World 
[Ctiiwfmteopptr: 

geology, ^latic tradition, nor the earliest historical and 
archxological data offer any contradiction. 

As regards tin the problem is still more difficult of 
solution, since the stanniferous areas are few^ The rare 
deposits of tin known in Morocco, Western Spain, Auvergne, 
Brittany and Finland do not enter into consideration, and 
the same is true for those of England because of the distance 
of that country and its isolation In the middle of the ocean. 
Cassiterite is found, according to some authors, in the North¬ 
east of Persia, at Khorassan and in several districts of 
Armenia ; but I have not been able to verify this information. 
Madagascar, the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia must 
be ruled out from the list of countries where tlie discovery of 
the white metal could have been made. In North America 
cassiterite appears (Fig. 5a) on the coast of the Pacific 

* Cf. UJLVIU. arckfiti. ft AiiTeii,, 2X, ftBd atp, pi, II (p, 34),. 
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Ocean. In Mexico it produced a special bronze industry ; it 
appears, finally, in South America, but we cannot consider 
the tin-bearing beds of the New World in a study relating to 
the old continents. 

There remains only the Malay, Indo-ChinMC and Chinese 
group, whose richness is great; inaybe tin followed the 
same route taten by the great Mongolian invasions of the 
Middle Ages to reach our part of the world. 
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Indo-China and China were favoured by nature in a way 
that may well have been conducive to the discovery of 
bronze, because here cupriferous and stanniferous ores 
occur together in great abundance; but we must put a 
limit here to such considerations, and wait until Central 
Asia and China have been better explored. Perhap we 
may even some day discover in the northern mountains of 
Western Asia stanniferous beds forgotteti for thousands of 
years, and their presence would annihilate all the hypotheses 
we may be tempted to hazard to-day as to the location of the 
first centre of metallurgy. 

Archieologists debate as to whether bronze was prepared 
by measuring out the proportions of the two elements 
(Fig. 53) in the metallic state', or whether the ores were 
mixed before being put in the furnace, and they explain by 
this last hypothesis the notable differences in the tin content 

1 Zeugbclit, Sur If brentt Milangts SicoU, Gene™, 
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of bronze. These are but conjecture tvhich, before they can 
be supported, require that we should be able to study in the 
most minute detail a foundry incontestably of this periixl, 
and that we should be able to analyse the resultant slag. 


We may add that if the Ancients did not use brassi that 
is to say the alloy of copper with zmCf although calamine 
was very abundant in Europe, it was because ^inc burns on 
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cont^LCi with the air when it becomes red-hot, even in an 
alloyed condition, and the metallurgical procedures of those 
days did not permit of its being treated always in a reducing 
atmosphere i tin on the contrary is very stable, either tn the 
pure metallic state or in the form of an alloy. As for lead, 
its property of o:ridation is the basis of the process of refin¬ 
ing, of which the Ancients made such great use in bistorjo 
times for the extraction of gold from quartz before the use of 
mercury came in. 

Whatever may be the origin of die metals, we see in 
almost all countries the use of bronze succeeding that of 
pure copper j and it was only very gradually that neolithic 
stone implements disappeared. But just as the polished 
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Stone industry is subdivided into regions, so is bronze 
fashioned in different manner according- to time and place* 
The numenuus human groups occupying the world at the 
time of the introduction of metal progressively accentuated 
their regional characteristics^ but this is not the origin of 
nationalities, for they are much older than metal; it iSp how- 
ever* the definitive allirmation of clansp tribes, peoples and 



Fiq, 35- B^Tthci frtim the tamb qf (Sbxtli Dyiiajly)^ ting 
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empires. Qoih the powerful means of domination resulting 
from metallurgical knowledge, and the rapid progress made 
materially and intellectually, permitted certain peoples (o 
attain the hegemony of their sphere of influence. History 
now begins, in Asia, Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and gradually spreads in the areas surrounding the first 
centres of metallurgical knowledge} thus the modern world 
has its inception, 

In Chaldea and Elam the bronze industry began at 
the same lime as the use of writing (Fig, 54}, From that 
time these countries enter the domain of History : never¬ 
theless. this industrial phase characterized them for many 
centuries to come, until iron insensibly replaced brass in 
armament. The forms characteristic of these areas remained 
specialized for a very long time, and they have nothing in 
common with those in use among the still barbaric papula¬ 
tions of the north. Under Naram-Sin, in the middle of the 
fourth millennium before our era. the lance, bow and axe were 
still the principal weapons of olTence; the sword did 001 
appear until much later, coming into current use in Assyria 
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only m the tinics of the kings of and^ among the 

Greeks, with the Dorian invasion^ 

It was the same in the vadey of the Nile (Fig. 55), where 
bronze remained in us* for many purposes^ parallel with the 
use of irofii up to the period of the Alexandrine conquest. 
Here also the archaic forms are specialiitcd; they seem to 
have evolved from those of the worked stone implements 
(Fig. 57)* In Syria (Fig. 5^)1 and in the islands of the 



Fia. 56y Uronxe Iroptenwaiti ut Piianmiii: 


Eastern Mediterranean (Fig. 59). although Egyptian influence 
made itself felt occasionally, the forms in most cases are 
strongly indmduaL 

Unfortunately we are but ilhinformed as to the industries 
of the peoples of Western Asia other tlian the Chaldeans, the 
Elamites and the Assyrians. A very great number of diff* 
ereni peoples |05tled each other among the mountains and 
the high plateaux of the No^th^ Except for the Urartians and 
the Hittites^ they had no written character, and therefore the 
study of their culture belongs to prehistory. The Assyrian 
annals supply their names $ but we are able but rarely to 
place their names with eeriainty on the map, and the districts 
in which they lived remain unexplored from the archseo- 
togica! point of view. 
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Besides I If we ta^y judge by the results of my own 
researches in the north-west of Iran and Transcaucasia which 
supplied almost all that we know about these regions* it is 
not in the Chaldean or Elamite industries that we shall find 
the origins of Nordic cukiire^ but somewhere in the still un^ 


Fro. 37+ Bropxo implciuciita^ Egyptt^ New Empire (Cairo Muslim], 

known parts of Central Asia. The different bronie cultures 
whose traces we find in the dolmens of the Russian and 
Persian TaJish are linked more or less closely with the 
civilizations of Central and Western Europe; in them we 
find that the dagger, the sword, the torque. Incised pottery, and 
geometrical ornamentation are general. Except for animal 
and human representations, their predilections are largely 
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Fig. 59. jE^ieBii-MycenMJi brunm implemciits and weapcmB. 
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characteristic of our neolithic popuLations of the West; it 
would seem that from before the days of polished stone a 
current of ideas and culture bcg'an to flow between the 
countries of Central Asia and those of Euroi>e, that this 
current had not been affected to any great extent by the 
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Southern centres of civilization in Western Asiaj but that in 
passing from East to West it bad borrowed ideas, in certain 
details, from ^gean civilization. It follows that by the time 
this flow of culture had reached our part of the w^orld it 
could no longer be identical in its manifestations with those 
revealed in the funerary monuments of the souihem shores 
of the Caspian p 

The bronze industry of the Old World should thus be 
considered as regional and individual in developments 
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Chaldea and Elam—of which Assyria was the child p—Egypt 
and Crete, would seem to be the most ancient centres of the 
culture; then come the Nordic civilizationSp all more or less 
closely interrelatedp which covered the north of Western 
Asia and the whole of Europcp distributed over these vast 
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regions according to time and place. Here the various 
peoples exhibited their individual genius, taste and tendencies 
while prcs€r\dng the main outline and development of the 
Nordic bron?e industry. Thus appeared at different periods 
the Caspian^ Caucasian and Mycensean industries, and those 
of the Russian Steppes, the Danube (Hungary), Scandinavia 
and Northern Germany, Gauh Spain, Northern Italy, etc. ; 
whilst in Mediterranean areaSp the Minoan, ^gean^ and even 
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Egyptian mfluences made themselves widely felt, whereas 
jn dorthem lands they were less accentuaLed, or in any case 
were of later date. 

In each northern district, whether in Europe or Asia, the 
bronze in dust Ty evolved locally, passing through successive 
phases. In the north of Persia and in Transcaucasia diff- 



Fig. 6^ Hatchets. Gcnujmy ; Spnlo^ 


erent periods are easily distlngtiished by differenees of 
detail in the local industry, and the same is true for all 
these districts under consideration. 

In Francfip the form of the early bronze implement is 
usually inspired by tliat of the stone tool? then the sword 
appears on the scene* and later on comes into general use. 
With the sword came defensive armour* such as the helmet, 
the cuirass and the buckler, all of vvhich had lang been 
in use among the Orientals. 

The fibula only appears in the West towards the fourth 
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bronze industry ; it was always unknown m Egypt, Chaldea, 
Elam and Assyria, whereas in the Hellenic world it was a 
familiar ornament from very ancient times. 

In a book such as this there is not space to examine, one by 
one, all the objects of the bronze industry in order to investi- 
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gate their relatJorship, or even their origin ; a study of that 
kind would take us far beyond the limits set to this volume, 
and would involve us in distinctions between the original 
form current among each people and those arrived at through 
contact with the inhabitants of neighbouring districts. It 
must suffice to say that in the brome industiy of our ovrn 
regions we meet with many traces of mixed forms demon¬ 
strating the wide extent of the relations entertained between 
one people and another in that age. 

It is difficult to be precise as to the date of the inception 
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of the bronze industry in different lands, and it differed in 
different localities. In Elam, Chaldea and Egypt, it would 
Seem to be toward the end of the fifth millennium before our 
era f in the Eastern Mediterranean it would be in the course 
of the third j at Mycente about the same epoch; In Gaul, 
somewhere about 2000 a.c,, and tn the north of Persia and 
the Caucasus probably a thousand years earlier j but all these 
estimates are merely approximate, our documentation sEill 
being much too imperfect to enable us to establish chron- 
ology with any certainty. 


CHAPTER Vll 


[RON Industries 

In no country does the passage from a bronze to an iron 
industry OCCiar suddenly. Arms and implements of bronze 
continued to be used long after the Hallstatt forms came in- 
It is quite Cisual to find both bronze and iron swords and 
daggers in tumuli. The forms themselveSj howevett tvere 
rapidly modiSedT and the superiority of the Mallstatt models 
being recognizedp they were copied in copper alloys. 

The w^eapons of offence consist of the long* slender sword, 
the dagger^ lance and bow and arrow ; tlw iron swords and 
daggers are remarkable for the shape of dieir hilts, which 
often have horns, and a conical pommel of characteristic 
appearance I the lance-heads and javelins are inspired by 
bronze types. 

In the same way neuUthlc stone arrow-heads persist side 
by side with examples ifi bronze^ the reason being that, at 
the beginning of the Hallstatt ph^e, iron^ a metal still rare 
and precious, had to be economized* it was hardly ever used 
for anything other than sldearms^ such as swords and lances, 
which, being held in the hand, would not be lost. 

By w^ay of defensive armour, the cuirass^ as in the days 
of bronze, is sometimes seen, but it is either of Greek or 
Italiote origin, or copied by the Celts from Mediterranean 
mcxlels. Further, the importation of utensils and w'eapons 
of southern manufacture had by this time become the object 
of a widely extended trade: situlas of beaten copper, cere¬ 
monial baskets, and vases of all shapes are common in 
the Hallstattian necnapoles of central Europe and Gaul. 
Some of these receptacles are even elaborately ornamented 
with designs cast In the piece or done in repousse, and 
for the most part the motife are those of Greece and Italy* 
Along w'ith these objects are glass cups and vases of different 
shapes often ornamented with coloured bands, whose proven- 
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ance h beyond doub^ Gold is seen in the funerary furniture 
as ^%'ell as in artiL^i:^ of adornment 

Tools and kitchen utensils soon reach a high degree of 
perfection and show by their development tjiat the exigencies 
of life have become greater since the close of the bronze 
industry^ We find saws^ sculptors* chisels, cun-ed knives^ 
and otbei 3 that fold inside the handle like those we use 
to-day. Bronze casseroles are common, and spits tied up 
in bundles are fairly frequent in Etruscan sepultures; 
andirons^ and even spit^standardst were made* and among 
ritual implements the great meat^roasting forks should be 
mentioned.^ 

Some of the burial mounds in several dififerent European 
countries have yielded chariotSt^ usually with four jmn 
wheels, and in other sepultures ploughshares have been 
seen. Bits and bridles for horses arc frequenL 

Personal ornaments of gold, bronze and iron are found in 
great variety \ among them torques, necklets of beads made 
of coloured glass, amber, coral, ivory or mother-of-pearl ; 
bracelets in many shapes, ear-rings^ pendants^ pins, fibul® 
of every sort and kindj toilet-sets, amulets representing 
animab, usually horses which sometimes have riders; 
and finally, bronze belts of vary^ing breadths, engraved or 
bearing designs in repousse work. Almost all the metal 
jewelry is ornamented with finely engraved geometrical 
designs with which are often asscniiiaied animal and human 
representations or religious symbols such as the solar disc, 
the wheeh the sw^astika and many otliers besides whose 
signification is still unknown. 

The shape of the vases and the quantity of pottery found 
vary in different localities^ The pottery is generally incised 
witti geometrical designs associated with rude painting done 
over a glaze, but human and animal figures roughly done 
with straight strokes as in the Caucasian representations are 
also seen« 

[ he classical Greek and Roman writers of antiquity speak 
of a Ligurian people, not very clearly difFerentiatedp hut the 
rectillisclion of whom was a living thing throughout die 
Occident, These Ligurcs no doubt comprbed all the old 

H J. dc VH, IQ^Z. 1 foand m cbcixiiat m ■■ Hallatat tian ttamului 
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indigenous races of Western Europe, whose various groups 
had become absorbed into a foreign element and who, for 
the more judicious of modern authors,* are the hypo* 
thetical founders of neolithic civilization, and are thought 
to Iiave taken part in those successive waves of Aryan- 
speaking peoples which have broken over Europe so often ; 



Fiq. 64. Iran mcrtaHurgy. Ore SumsGa, Bemtae Jma, 

B4ter QuinfiueTy. 

the LIgures would have been the dolmen builders and perhaps 
also the first inhabitants of the pile-dwellings; but they 
would have become metallurgists, probably under external 
influence, at the same time as the skilled stone- workers. 

We have shown how great is the uncertainty surrounding 
the genesis of metallurgy, and we have stated that in our 
opinion it is of oriental origin ; in that case metal-working 
would have come among the Ligures, already long settled 
in the Occident, through some continental trade current, 
as well as by way of the Mediterranean. The Celts and 
the Dorians must have been the principal propagators of 
the iron industry. The ore itself, and the processes of 
1 Cf. XXM. I fi 5 oS)t iVj no E 
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working it, would have spread firsts and the Ligures 
would have adapted its use to their needs and tastes | 
then would have followed the manufactured iron objects 
exported by the Hellenic world* This is probably the 
explanation of the dualism in artistic tendencies seen in the 
course of the bronze industry, a dualism which does not 
exist in the oriental dolmens of the north-west of Persia, 
and which is only found in these regions much later, when 



Fig. 6 y BlaM-pipes Of amfiLtiug fumacca. i. SELeiEa; a-X 

Hellenic influence, through the Black Sea traders, pene¬ 
trated among the peoples of Transcaucasia, 

The so-called Ligurian period in our part of Europe is 
that of the foundation of cities, or, at any rate, it was during 
the bronie industry that there occurred the sedentary develop¬ 
ment of the scitlemeTits established by the neolithic people^ 
as a result of ihe advent of agriculture and cattle-raising. 
Extended commercial relations followed* It was at this 
epoch that the Pliocseans, drawn by the prospects of trade 
which hitherto had been carried on by stages, followed it 
to its source, and, landing in the country of tlie Ligures, 
founded Marseilles. 

In those times also there were other barbaric groups of 
peoples—the Celts—living beyond the Rhine, and in distant 
islands at the edge of the world. ^ It is generally agreed that 
the Celts came from the east by the valley of the Danube** 
Then these hordes would have gone up into the northern parts 

> M^ATcd linns (oiler Tiiiugeiies^ XV, % 4)1, 
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of Germany, toward the Baltic coast, and thence descended 
upon Belgium and Northern Gaul by sea and by land^ 
driven frotn their domains by the tidal bore which sub¬ 
merged the Northern and Baltic coasts about 530 B.c. 
It is also about this time that the tbcHans, coming from 
the Spanish peninsula!, penetrated into the South of 
France. 

The history of the exodus of the Celts from the Northern 
countries is knovvn from a number of passages in the 
writings of antiquity ; so we can leave them to occupy Gauh 
having subdued, without destroying or driving out^ the 
Ligures. It is of greater importance for us to find traces 
of them in more ancient times. There were Celts, or tribes 
closely related to the Celts which had remained in or returned 
to Thrace and Macedonia; it was they who, in 379 B.c,, pil¬ 
laged the temple of Delphi^ and this indicatiori is precious, 
since it allows us to link up the Celtic culture with civilisa¬ 
tions still further east. 

Dechelette is of opinion that** from iheirprimhivedomain,'' 
Central Europe and North-eastern France^ the Celts spread 
into very distant territories during the Erst and second Iron 
Age, at the beginning of the third century—the period of 
their greatest expansion. Their domain would then have 
included the British Isles^ the I berian Peninsula, Gauh North 
Italy, and the Rhine and Danube country up to the Black 
Sea; certain tribes would then have established themselves 
in Thrace; others again would have succeeded in firmly 
establishing settlements in the centre of Asia Minor (Phrygia 
and Cappadocia), and in Galatia ^ that of the Gallo-Phrygians. 

This designation of their **primitive domain” seems to 
be extremely risky, and dictated by the reaction, which is the 
fashion to-day, against an oriental origin for the people of 
Aryan tongue. Our information^ though incomplete, cer¬ 
tainly shows us that there were Celts in the valley of the 
Lower Danube on the shores of the Black Sea; but it does 
not tell us whether they extended still further—to the 
Russian Steppes, nor if the Celtic peoples had lived rhene in 
earlier times. 

Hoernes,* one of the best versed prehistorians of the 
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Hallsutt civilization, bases his classification principally on 
the cbaracieriSties of the pottery and fibulae. Without 
denying the great interest of these two elements, we would 
remark that the true characteristic of this culture is the 
introduction of naturalism into the geometric art ^ a char-* 
acteristic distinguishing it clearly from the bronze civilization 
in Western and Central Europe, and which, both in its con¬ 
ception and its technique, removes it far from the Chaldean, 
Egyptian and Pre-Hellenic cultures, though allowing us to 
catch a glimpse of a certain distant relationship to Myccn^an 

taste. . . .. . j 

However, the traces of the Hallstatt spirit are not 1 united to 

Europe} we find it far awny in the north of Western Asia, 
to the south of the Caucasus, and in Caspian districts. A 
very different civilization from that of the oldest sepultures 
appears in Russian Armenia during the Iron industry, and 
this culture, though modified in a number of details, re¬ 
appears botli in Russian and Persian Talish and Ossethia, 
and even in Daghestan. It is characterized by its human 
and animal representations, of which both technique and 
style in all these places seem to derive entirely from the 
geometric style, 

1 n Ossethia, this culture would not seem at that time to have 
used iron industrially, all the weapons being made of bronze ; 
but this is apparent only, for the predominance of copper 
among the Ossetes is simply and solely the result of the 
near neighbourhood of rich mines of this metal. In Armenia 
the same culture comprises iron, silver and lead. The pottery 
in all three regions has the same technique of ornament—-it 
is incised, often very carefully, and polished, and both in 
Armenia and Persia it presents animal shapes, something 
quite new in these parts- 

If this industrial group and that of Hallstatt be closely 
compared, there are some striking analogies between them. 
Of course, in the Hallstatt culture it is necessary to leave 
out of account all Mediterranean influences, and to exclude 
their products—which is quite easy! the analogies then seen 
are so great that it is impossible not to connect these two 
industries and, in consequence, the people who were their 
authors. The geometric ornament on Bavarian vases is 
identical with that on the Lei war and Helenendorf vases. 
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In the personal omamentSp our Hallstatt bracelets differ 
m no way from those of the East; the torques are the same* 
and so are the ear-HngSp rings^ pendants and fibulas | we find 
also bronac belts, but most of ours are inspired by Etruria 
or Greece* The toilet-setsp the form of the weaponSp the 
necessities of all sorts, the great bronze forks, all* if not the 
samep at least are analog^ous. Only the pins differ j but 
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those of Lelwar are merely imhatians adapted from the pins 
of the preceding iron industries in the same locality* 

The method of burial is practically the same in both 
Orient and Occident; the body Is extended (formerly it was 
doubled up) and is covered over with a heap of stones. 

Ironp. like bronzCp made its appearance at different dales 
in different countries. In Chaldea* Elam and Egypt this 
metal was known from very ancient times; but in these 
regions the use of bronze remaining predominant^ either for 
religious reasonsp or more likely because iron In the natural 
state was rare in these parts of the ancient world, it becomes 
impossible to say precisely at what epoch iron became in- 
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dustnally used* It is otherwise where northem regions are 
concerned# whether in Ask or Europe* 

In Transcaucasia* we distinguish two successive forms of 
the iron industry^ very dififerent in appearance and certainly 
belonging to different ethnic groups. The first# highly 
specialized, seems* on the whole# to be simply a continuation 
of the forms of the bronze culture of those parts j it is localized 
in the mountains of Armeniap The second^ on the contrary* 
as we have seen, is that which appears to have been the 
parent of or sister to the HaJlstatt culture of the WesL And 
this culture itself, if we may judge by the funerary furniture# 
must have borrowed some details from the civilization which 
had preceded it in Transcaucasia. 

In the West the second Caucasian culture alone finds an 
equivalent; but it is followed in our part of the world by 
another phase generally knowm as La T^ne, from the name 
of the locality where it is best represented* The La T^ne 
industry w'as that which characterized Gaul at the time of the 
Roman Conquest. It is strongly imbued with the Mediter¬ 
ranean spirit as well as with the northern taste of North 
Germany and Scandinavia, and does not seem to be# like 
the Hallstatt culture# of oriental origin. 

At this period Hellenic and Jtaliote Culture become more 
and more important throughout ^Vestern and Central Europe # 
coins, Greek at first, then native but of Greek typei rnake 
iheir appearancet &nd history, properly speaking, begins* 

^ Elsewhere^ in the north of Russia and in Finland the use 
of iron succeeded directly that of polished stone* It was the 
same in Central Africa and on the Upper Nikp probably in 
more ancient times than in Europe. In India this progress 
seems to have been due to the Alexandrine conquest* Of 
at least to have preceded it by very few centuries. We are 
unable to Judge as yet of the evolution of the Far-eastern 
countries. 

In the New World, in Oceania, in Polynesia, and among 
the tribes of Northern Siberia* the appearance of iron is quite 
recent* dating only from the discovery of these lands by 
explorers of our own times. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

The WoRiONG OF Hard Rocic 

We have seen that the most ancient products of human 
industry of which we have knowledge to-day are implements 
in chipped and flaked stone such as flint, quartzite, siliceous 
sandstone or quartz, according to which of these rocks 
occurred in the district, either in the outcropping geological 
strata or in the alluvium. 

In every land and in every prehistoric age, flint has 
always been the favourite rock because it splits easily and 
the flakes thus obtained are very sharp-edged. Flint is a 
very resistant material, only to be blunted by blows on 
a hard body; thus it lends itself admirably to the method 
of chipping or knapping by percussion, and the flakes are 
rapidly chipped inlo shape either by light hammering or 
by pressure^ for it suffices to apply an oblique pressure to 
the edge of a flint chip with a body of medium hardness to 
cause the splitting off of very small flakes, and by repeat¬ 
ing this operation the implement can be shaped at will. The 
chipping instrument may be made of Sint or any other stone 
of medium hardness, or even of wood^ bone or hom, since 
a very light pressure is sufficient to knap flint in this 
manner^ 

Siliceous sandstone, quartzite, quartz and rock crystal of 
the same or greater hardness than flint, do not possess its 
special qualities, and split awkwardly, ill obeying the will 
of the workman. Consequently these rocks were at first 
used only when flint was unprocurable^ and when relations 
between diflerent peoples had been opened, it became an 
object of extensive trading. 

Other materials, Such as jade and obsidian, were also 
used, but jade is a very hard rock and tsn be chipped only 

with great difficulty by percussion, necessitating the pro- 

m 
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cess of wearing down by potishing; wc meet with it only 
in the later neolithic industries, at a time when serpentine, 
diorite and other vein-rocks appear, the employment ol 
which was unknown before Man applied to stene the pro¬ 
cess of polishing already long in use for ivory* bone and 
horn. 

Obsidian, an ideal rock to chip, has the great disadvan¬ 
tage of being too fragile. This volcanic rock, however, 
has been much employed in prehistoric antiquity because 
for many uses it can take the place of flint* which never 
occurs in those districts where the volcanic rock is met with 
in the lava streams. This material was freely employed in 
Mexico, Japan, the Greek Islands of the Mediterranean* 
Transcaucasia and Armenia, It can be chipped in exactly 
the same way as flint, but it does not lend itself to 
polishing. 

When a flint nucleus is struck obliquely with a hammer 
or a simple pebble of hard stone, a chip is flaked off whose 
virgin surface is slightly convex, and projects at the point 
where the stroke was made. This protuberance is known as 
“the bulb of percussion,” and is to be seen in chips of all 
hard rocks. It leaves a corresponding cavity on the core. 
If, after chipping a certain number of flakes from the same 
side of the core, we strike it in the other direction, a very 
sharp though wavy edge is produced, whose alternating con¬ 
vexities and concavities can be reduced by further light 
knapping, til! quite a regular cutting edge is achieved. These 
two methods belong to paleolithic industry, the Chellean type 
most often showing wavy edges, and the Acheulean presenting 
a nearly regular cutting edge. With the Moustierian industry 
the trimming becomes more highly finished in the ** coups 
de poing” ; but Man chiefly uses the chips whose edges he 
trims on one side only, either by percussion or pressure. 
We have seen that the “coupde poing" disappeared with 
the arclucolithic industries, but the method of chipping both 
sides, as in that implement, is thenceforward applied to 
the chip; this results in the appearance of nuclei—Cores 
from which flint blades are split off, eventually to be fashioned 
in a hundred different ways according to need, one or both 
sides being trimmed. 

The mesolitliic industry shows great progress as regards 
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’Variety of form j there appear^ among others^ the paring-tool, 
precursor of the axe whichi later on^ will be polished; but 
the paring-tool is generally chipped only on one side^ tJic 
other remaining flat. 

tn Egypt and in India this paring-tool appears in the 


Fig. 7CU r^p Nudeui Noe. 3-4, ist bUde. 

No. 2iid b^d£. NUi 6, 2iid bladk 


form of a true hatchet^ concurrently with another disposition 
in which the implemeitt is trimmed away on both sides; 
the knapping Ijfiing effected by blows skilfully struck on the 
side of the tool thus prepared. In the Egyptian paring-^axe, 
however, the edge is often produced by a series of chips, 
which differentiates it from the true Campignlan parer as 
from the corresponding Indian implement. 


* CdmmnoicBiBd by IL Scton ICwr tP^nur Hitcr). 
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The polished axe appears tn the neolithic industry along' 
with a number of new forms, and its use continues during 
eneolithic industry, and even into the bronze phase, for 
metal was then still very rare, and for many purposes the old 
implements continued to be employed. 

It is in neolithic and eneolithic industry that we meet with 
the masterpieces of flint-knapping, and it is hard to believe 
that craftsmen existed who were skilful enough to trim those 
large perfectly-executed Egyptian blades, always so fine, 



Fio 71. Nucleus and bladea in obsidian (PhylBcopj, Isle ol Milna], 


and sometimes polished on one side, that bear traces of 
chipping so regularly done as to be mathematical in its 
precision. The neolithic craftsmen in Egypt, as in Scandi¬ 
navian countries, were past-masters in their art, Along the 
Nile valley they even fashioned light bracelets of flint, perfectly 
circular and polished on the outside. In Jutland and Scania 
they excelled in the manufacture of daggers. Some specimens 
found even in France are by no means negligible, but it 
remains to be proved that they are really indigenous, for at 
that time trade in flints had been greatly expanded. 

In the north of Europe flint appears in targe nodules in 
the upper cretaceous beds (from the lower green chalk to the 
white chalk inclusive); these nodules are especially formed 
in the chalk, after it is deposited, the silka collecting in 
the boles and hollows caused by the moulds of decom¬ 
posed organisms buried in the mud. The sponges have 
been the principal agencies causing this concentration of 
silica. The finest flints in the world are found in die white 
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chatk of the south of England, the north of France, Belgium, 
the north of Germany, and Denmark. Flint-bearing chalk 
does not exist in Sweden,* • 

In Algeria and Tunis flints are plentiful in the same 
formations as in Western Europe, whilst in Egypt they appear 
in the Tertiary (Nummulitic) beds; and, so far as concerns 
the low hills of the Nile Valley, the quality of the flint is in 
no way inferior to that of the West, 

In order to feed trade and to supply flints to populations 



FiGh Shafts fdr tiic ijatracticin ol flint eit (Aveyftra)* 

After Marcclliq Boule {Mat iSSj* p- SJ. 

whose own territory 3’lclded none, flint-knapping centres 
formed r such workshops were established in Belgiuirip iti 
the basin of the Loire, and at Grand Pressigny* In this last 
locality very fine flint knives were made which were exported 
all over Western Europe, but other im plements do not appear 
to have been made there to arty large extent. The abandoned 
nuclei that had done the service required of them are found 
in the fields by thousands at Grand Pressigny among other 
places. These nuclei consist of longish pieces of flint that 
have had large chips flaked off them on every side, but one 
of which alone was prepared for the splitting off" of blades. 

L J, de iSBs. La fETrmm ds la Scandinmnt, X, 
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They are of varied dimensions; some have a length of more ■ 
than 50 centimetres (Fig. 70), 

These great blades were split off by percussion, and very 
great skill and special precautions must have been required 



FlQr Top pg r fl phicqJ akntch at thn flint mincdi of Wftdy cl Sheikh 
(Eigypt), iTiQin bl iqrvcy by SetDa Karr. 

( Mints prihisioh^^fS=^teh^skIxic mines • pitiis afab^S=Aah Veils.) 

to prevent the jar from breaking' these long-^ thinp fragile 
knives. Of course we do find broken bladeSi but these are 
very few in relation to the enormous number of cores, and 
thus to the number of blades produced. 

The chipping of obsidian blades was done in the same 
manfier tn the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean^ but 
neither cores nor blades reached large dirnenstons i the biggest 
nucleus never exceeding lo centimetres in length (Fig, 71}, 
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The outcropping flint having been exploited, the workers 
early thought of sinking shafts in the earth in their search 
for strata rich in flint- Furtherp the workers had probably 
recognisted that this material was worked more easily in 
the fresh state when it retained the “quarry water" than 
if exposed for a long time to contact whh air and 
weather* 

It was in 1867 that the Belgian geologists^ discovered 



Fj£^ 74. Flint'midfia af Wady et Sheiklr, alter a pbetagra|ih by 
H. W. ^ttm Kan. 


the first of these curious mines at Spieiines, near Mons; and | 

the same industry was recognized shortly after by Boule and 
CarLailhac® In Aveyron (Fig. 72)1 then in the department of 
the Oise/ in the Marne/ and in England in Norfolk and 
Sussex/ Finally^ in recent years, Seton Karr has discovered 
very large workings in Egypt (Figs* 73 and 74 )p 

At Spienn^s^ the neolithic folk sunk shafts from 60 to So 
centimetres in diameter to a depth that sometimes reached 
12 metres, through the Quaternary and Tertiarj" strata^ then 
through the chalk till the bed of the best quality of flints w-as | 

reached. At this depth they made irregular galleries in all 
directions 50 centimetres to 2 metres in height and 1 to 2-50 
metres wide. In these galleries have been found picks of 

» ZLSV- 

I 

* CC Faujn, FI i|4| i Z'Jifam mw (1634), 443^* 

* L dit Bm. V {11^51, 4^ i mm, jcid edit-, 64* 

•CMom Gfi?^aw dj, (k 37 ]J, ii^w s«tiev IL 4191 C*lond A. 

LGcn. Piu-Rivers), Wtt ifijO. 
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deer-horn and flint, hammers and polished axe-heads, together 
with aslies and calcined wood ; and around these pits for 



Fie. 75. Miner'* pick froro Wady oJ Sfaeikh (Mus^ de Saint- 
tonnd by Seton Kerr) and the method ol it* 


almut 25 hectares the ground is covered with flakes and 
rejected chips; here, then, was the workshop. 

This manner of exploiting the flint-bearing strata was 
certainly common in our part of the world 7 but the soil 
covering the shafts having been cultivated for many a long 

K 
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year, it b extremely difficult to recognize their position. I n 
Egypt, the conditions are quite otherwise ; there the neolithic 
people opened up mines in the desert where the ground 
remains still in the state in which they left it more than sis 
thousand years agOj we still see the mounds of rubbish 
{Fig. 74) left by the work of (he miners around the pits, and 
these heaps extend in infinite number along the edges of 



certain valleys known in those times for the rich flint-con¬ 
taining beds existing below' the Quaternary drift. These 
extensive workings must have been contemporaneous with 
the flint-working industry of Egypt in its heyday ; that is to 
say that they probably commenced to be worked before the 
appearance of metal, and continued to be exploited under the 
kings whose remains repose in the necropoles of Nakadah 
and Abydos. 

Long before he began to polish flint, sedimentary and 
crystalline rocks, Man had carved and polished bone and 
ivory, together with certain stone utensils; be was not 
ignorant, then, of this method of treating his material, but 
for reasons that escape us, he did not employ it, and it was 
not till very late that he used it. 

The implement, after being knapped with great care, took 
its final form before it was polished. For flint tools as much 
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as possible of the too prominent ridges was taken oflT by 
minute trimming skilfully done; and for other rocks the 
implement was given its form by chipping it with a pointed 
hammcr-stone of very hard rock; it was then ground by 
fnction on some harder substance, and probably the project¬ 
ing ndges of the concavities were taken off by the aid of 
Sand and water. 

This operation was carried out either on a rock or on a 
large stone brought into the encampment, and to which we 
give the name of rubbing-stone. We are familiar with 



rubbing-stones of the Aurignacian,' Magdalenian,* and 
AaiJian * industries; but these stones only served for the 
polishing of bone and ivory and for the making of needles 
and pins. Stone-polishing came in with the neoJithic phase, 
and was applied only to a few implements, such as axes, 
adzes, gouges, chisels, and tomahawks throughout the world, 
and to knives and bracelets in Egypt alone; even then 
implements were often only polished at the edge. We should 
notice that in the south of Europe, in Italy, Greece and 
Spain, polished flint axe-heads do not occur,* nor are they 
found in North Africa, or at least they are extremely rare. 

The rubbing-stones are usually of hard sandstone; 
they are also known, however, in granite, quartzite, and 
other hard rocks, In the Dordogne slabs of flint* were 
frequently used. One of the most remarkable is that known 
as the Pierre aux dix dotgts ” (Fig. 76) from Villemaure in 
the Aube.* 

But in addition to these immobile polishing-stones on 


1 

• Cavern. 

•DiTsKat, n> 

ind'aT* dt ViUtmavrt {Avha), IX (1906), 49, Fig,, ac 


* Cotrtba fglJ-ea C*¥cni. 
‘XX9I, I. jii. 
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which the implement to be hnlshed was rwbbctl, there are a 
good number of hand polishers aod sharpeners which cer¬ 
tainly were not intended for polishing stone tooISp but must 
have been used for bone^ ivory or horn. We find them in 
great numbers in neolithic stations; some even are holed 
and could be hung at the belt. 

The neolithic industry at its zenith included implements 
that were perforated to receive handles^ such as axe-beads, 
hammerSj clubs, tomaiiawksT cic-| found all o%^er the world. 
These weapons are almost always made of very hard stone, 
such as diofite^ serpentine^ etc., and were in use a long cimei 



Fic. X to vases, at AmraJi (XJpper E^ypt]- 


for we find them frequently with bronze implements ^ but we 
should be quite wrong in considering them to be representative 
of an epoch* for cneolithic industry cannot be considered of 
the same antiquity in all the widely different regions where they 
are found. In Hgypt and Chaldea, maces of various shapes 
are extremely ancient and their use is preserved up to our 
times in Mesopotamia. The tribal Arabs, in fact« are still 
armed with an instrument consistJng of a short stick furnished 
at one of its extremities with a large ball of bitumen. 

The boring of the hole for hafting was done as it still 
is in our days by the rotation of a circular drillp gonemlly 
holloAv^ worked cither by hand or by the aid of a siring 
bow^ operating on the slone to be pierced ; wet sand played a 
great part in this work which also permitted vases in hard 
stone, such as rock crystal, obsidian, cornelian, etc,, to be 
hollowed out. Certain bas-reliefs of the old Kingdom in 
Egypt show us labourers occupied in this work {Fig. 77). 

From the times of the chipped stone industry, Man had 

I Aj 4 oo D^lcucp X£?I, It 519. 
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worked in wood ; tn the closing periodSj those which preceded 
the appearance of meLilp he cut down great trees whose trunks 
be hollowed to make pirogueSp^a sort of elongated troughp 
rounded or square at either end. He also cut and trimmed 



* j 1 j * i 


Fiq. 75^. StDOEta Abou Zeda£L (Upper Egypt), 

to a point the piles of his lake villages and the beams of his 
bouses. This work certainly required patiencCt as we our¬ 
selves know, having seen the Indians of South America 
toffaged in it; still they achieved their objectSi just as well 
as if they had had metal axes. Time was the prin¬ 
cipal factor in all this work, as it stilt is among primitive 
peoples; the Indians of Alaska palish walrus ivory by 
rubbing it for weeks and months in the hollow of their hands 
and thus obtain a lustre that a more rapid process could 
never produce. 

^ Uoringtn mnd Eabqiibtwn SuDf^AabtD^n^hiEClIui 

ct.Lgajc)^ ett 
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THE DAILY LIFE OF PREHISTOEIC MAN 

CHAPTER I 
His Dwklling-place 

\Vk know nothing of Man^s dwellings earlier than the 
evidences of Moustienan industry. The caverns, however, 
were open to him, for in most of them, we find, at the lowest 
level of the deposits silting them up, remains bearing witness 
to their occupation by wild animds. Hence we are led to 
believe either that the country was not inhabited before ihe 
coming of the Moustierians^ or else, as we have said earlier, 
that the Chellean and Acheulean industries were con¬ 
temporaneous w'ith the Moustierian, that they responded to 
needs that the troglodyte population did not experience, and 
that the Chetleans and AcheuJeans built themselves huts in 
districts where there was no natural shelter. It is impossible^ 
in fact, not to believe that these people would take shelter in 
caves if such were at their disposal. 

The caverns, preserving, as they have done, traces of 
succeeding generations inhabiting them, furnish the most 
precise information as to the life of palaeolithic and archa^o- 
lithic Man* In the Grimaldi caves fgrotte des Enfant^) the de^ 
posits that filled them had accumulated before the excavations 
to a depth of about ten metres. The lowest layer contained 
hyfena coprolites^ and above it there were superposed nine 
distinct floor levels, all Quateroarj'. The lower layers were 
characterized by the presence of bone fragments of ^Amaams 
nor do the Grimaldi caves constitute an isolated 
example, for all our caverns have been inhabited in the same 
manner, more or less consecutively. Some, however, provi- 

^ LXIV z Hisi&ri§UM ti dsspriptiwt^ ibc CbaEvraiac d;< ; 

AmthropijiQgig^ by Dr Vcnicaii, hy BoilBt 

m 
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sbnaUy abandoned by Man, once more became the haunt of 
carnivores ; then they were reconqueredj and floors yielding 
evidences of habitation succeed the sterile layers in which the 
products of industry are absent. 

We really know nothing whatever of the dwelling-places 
of men other than caves during Quaternary times ; the first 
traces of huts built in the open appear with, mesolithic in¬ 
dustries. The Danish kitchen middens and the Campigntan 
stations reveal to us that Man was then constructing shelters 
of interlaced branches daubed with mud and clay. As a rule 
these huts were grouped in villages, and were usually protected 
by natural means or by palisading. These primitive houses 
were low. circular, and at most a'50 metres in diameter. In 
certain caseSi one hut would be used for habitation, and 
another as kitchen.’ Usually these villages were situated near 
running water ; for we must not forget that, although occupied 
m cattle-raising and cereal culture, the mesolithic and neo¬ 
lithic populations still depended on hunting and fishing for 
a large part of their subsistence. A good many of these 
settlements were in the neighbourhood of the more important 
beds of flint Or of obsidian, and, later, of rnetal ore, leading 
to the establishment of veritable manufactories catering for 
export trade. The land had to support these groups, which, 
being small, easily produced all that was needed in the 
vicinity of the villages. 

The manner of their life in those days did not, as a rule, 
Lead men to build actual cities, although certain agglomera¬ 
tions may be dignified by the name of towns, such as the 
Camp de Chassey, in the C6le-d’Or, covering no less than a 
dozen hectares, and that at Campigny (Seine-lnferieure), 
where the huts spread over three or four square hectometres. 
Further down the river, in the valley of the Bresle near the 
village of IncheviUe, there was a Campigntan encampment 
on a plateau, probably fortified ; this camp measures several 
hundreds of metres in length, We may further mention 
the townships of Catenoy (Oise); Camp-Barbet, at Janvilk, 
in the same department; and I’eu-Richard, in the commune 
ofThenac, Charenie- 1 nferieure . 

The manu^ctorics of stone implements varied in kind 

1 Rsllajn, Babitatimi ntiiifUfliti dit plgdatt des Usvtti Btuyirti ( Viiltiuii). 
H 1899}, *04. 
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according to the nature of the soil and the demand for 
exportation. In many localities weapons and tools of every 
shape and form were fashioned, whilst in others only certain 
types were produced. In Normandy and Champagne they 
polished axe-heads; in Calvados and Seine, they chipped 
scrapers. Grand Pressigny, we have seen, was a centre for 
the manufacture of large flint blades. 

But it is not only in France that w'e lind remains of human 
settlements of the latter portion of the Stone Age, In the 
province of Li^ge, In Belgium, there arc traces of numerous 
villages of this period,In Italy interesting discoveries 
have been made in the Abruziii, in the province of Reggio, 
and in the provinces of Mantua, Brescia, etc.* 

What we know of the huts of Germany shows us that 
the manners and customs responsible for the mode of their 
construction differed from those of the inhabitants of France. 
The German huts were rectangular, constructed on a 
framework filled in with trelUsed branches plastered with 
pise which was decorated with geometric designs in 
Various colours.* In Bohemia, Hungary, Bosnia, Tran¬ 
sylvania, and as far as Roumania, traces of neolithic villages 
have been discovered ; but if we compare these discoveries, 
we note perceptible differences, either in the construction of 
the shelters, or else in the pottery or stone tools, though the 
underlying principles are the same. 

It is very diSicult to distinguish between neolithic dwell- 
ings and those of peoples who knew the use of metal; ta.stes 
differed according to locality and the various materials at 
Man’s disposal. Further, the date of these dwellings can only 
be determined by the objects found among their ruins. The 
houses of Megasa and Phicstos, considered by Dawkins and 
Mosso to be neolithic, are, without the slightest doubt, 
eneolithic from the evidence of the objects they contain as 
much as from their method of construction. In the same way 
the constructions at Orchomenos, with stone sub-found aliens 
and walls of unbaked bricks, belong to an already well- 
advanced civilization, in which metal was certainly known. 
Schliemann wrongly attributes them to neolithic culture. 

I Cr. j g Fuy dt, It (tSSS to 1903)^, 

riviy' *75* 
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Europe at that time was peopled by tribes belonging to 
diverse races of very diHerent manners. Variations in 
customs, which were lo make themselves felt stJll more after 
the appearance of metals, are the best proo& of this. 

In the fertile plains and valleys where game was abundant 
Man bad to be on his guard not only against wild animals 
but also against his neighbours; conflicts between tribes 
were incessant in those days, as they still are to-day among 
nomads^ either for the possession of hunting and fishing 
grounds* or for pasturage and agricultural Jand. Security 
was only relativ^e. Do we not welJ know (Jiat before they were 
practically annihilated by the Europeans* the Indians of the 
United States were constantly at war one with another? 
Thus we ^ee nearly all neolithic villages surrounded by 
defensive walls. Unfortunately* since these sites continued 
to be inhabited long after the appearance of metal* it is 
impossible to attribute to neoUthio people wdth any certainty 
the fortifications whose remains tve recognize* 

Constantly in search of more favourable conditions of 
existence, the neolithic populaiions of the lake regions sought 
refuge from their enemies by building their dwellings on 
the water. In spite of the rudimentary means at their dis- 
posaj, these men felled the forest trees and made tberq into 
piles, which they drove into the mud of the lakes; on these 
piles they constructed more or less broad platforms on 
which they built their houseSp This procedure, unknown 
in France before the appearance of polished stone, is 
still in use in both the Far Hast and in Oceania. The bay 
of Singapore affords a striking example: there an entire 
Chinese settlement, cxmsisting largely of fishermen^ still lives 
thus on the water* 

We can enumerate in Switzerland to-day over two hundred 
pile villages.* Stations of this kind are common in our 
French Alpine lakes, and they are found from the Jura to 
Scotland, and in Russia* 

Elsewhere construction on piles is not limited to dw^ellings 
built ov^ water. Throughout Malaysia the houses are built 
on piles, and their platforms are raised several metres above 
the ground; it is thus tliat the natives protect themselves 
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from marsh mists and datigemus animals. The terramaras 
vi North Italy were constnicted on the same principle. ^ 

The construction of tlie crannogs of Ireland and Scotland 
spring from the simc idea^ but the same principle o( defence 
by water developed on different lines from those of the pala- 
fitCes. Crannogs are small artificial islands produced by 
the building up of shallows, which are under water in winter 
and are dry in summer* 

It can be readily understood that the inhabitants of the 
palalittes threw their daily refuse into the water and that very 
often useful objects fell in by mistake. Thus from the 
forest of stakes still standing in the mud and marking the 
position of these vlllagesp the drag brings up the various 
household and personal articles of those times j stone, meLah 
trimmed bone and wooden implemenl^p pouery, even pieces 
of clotht nets and ropes preserved by the peat, pirogues 
hollowed from tree trunks, nuts and berries^in short, every¬ 
thing w^hich in those days had a place in the everyday 
existence of the inhabitants. Thanks to these many relics 
we liavc a thousand and one details of information on the 
intimate life of the lake village populations- 

The piles which have stood in place for so many centuries 
permit us to estimate the size of the various settlements 
and to determine their plan and shape. 

At Robenhausen (in Switzerland) on Lake Plaflikon the 
area occupied by the village was nearly a hectare and a half 
and it stood about three thousand paces from the shone of the 
lake* A long bridge connected the village with the mainland. 

The ancient method of constructing human habitations 
persisted in our part of the world long after the appearance 
of metals ; Roman Ijas-reliefs* particularly those on the 
column of Trajan, supply some very conclusive representa¬ 
tions in this regard ; and some of the funerary urns from 
Etniria and Latium (Fig* So) give us an. exact reproduction 
of the huts of those days in those countries. It was only 
much later that Man thought of constructing walls for his 
dwellings ; his first care was to use stone in order to preserve 
the bones of his dead ; it was only long afterwards that he 
took pains to protect bis own life by raising up ramparts for 


^ Cr. Q. UrloQtdivf, iltei L. Figoiim, Civ* ftrim- lt<sL 
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defence, Net^erthcless, we should note that in the Eastern 
Mediterranean the local populations had built the walls of 
their houses of dry stone ever since the coming in of neolithic 
industry , and that in Asia they made use of clay britjuettes 
of different sizes for prehistoric ramparts, at Susa amongst 
other places, and that this method of construction was 
rapidly transformed in Egypt, developing into the brick¬ 
work of which the tombs of the Thinite dynasties were built; 



Fig. 8a, Hm-diaped foneiaiy ams (Etniria). 


the royal tombs of Nakadah and Abydos are built of un- 
baked brick, A little later they even used these materials 
in the construction of ramparts for the protection of their 
towns. The walls of El Kab are an excellent ejtampie of 
pr im iti ve m i I i tary architecture. Laterstill,underthetwelftli 
dynasty, the pyramids of the Usertesens and Amenemhats 
still consisted of a huge core of unbaked brick, faced with 
stone ; and, many centuries after, under the Achsmenids of 
Persia, everything was built of large unbaked bricks^ 
houses, palaces and ramparts, although baked brick had 
been known at least since the time of the Patesis of Elam. 
In Gaul, in Greece, throughout Europe, and even in Egypt, 
baked bnek only appears and comes into current use at the 
time of the Roman conquest. 

The nomads of our times live in tents, shelters made of 
skins or of a coarse haircloth, which they pack on their 
animals as soon as the pasturage is exhausted around their 
encampments; for they stay only a few weeks in one place, 
It was no doubt thus in prehistoric times; the nomadic 
hunters or herdsmen packed up their tents and departed, 
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either when the game wais exhausted, or the grass all con¬ 
sumed by tlie flrscks. These constant changes of site leave 
no durable record \ in a few days rain and wind scatter the 
ashes of the camp fires* so that only a few semi-cakined 
stones and occasional forgotten or abandoned objects remain 
on the ground. Thus may be explained the discovery, in 
all countries* of innumerable isolated objects whose-presence 
cannot be corroborated by similar finds^ 

Prehistoric settlements differ much in sijse in different 
countries; we have seen that the palafitte of Robenhausen 
measured about one and a half hectares superficies* These 
proportions reappear m several primitive cities \ at Murcens 
(Lot), and at Mont Beuvray (Saone-et-Loire) the dimensions 
of the town or citadel are equal to those of Robenhausen* 
Alesia (Cdtc-d*Or) occupied an area of 9700 ares ; ^ Gergovia 
7000 ares; and t^aiatine Rome covered 1320 ares; while 
Tiryns w’as only 200 ares^ Athens 250^ and Mycenae 300 in 
extent. 

It is to be noted that the custom of settling on high 
ground and of constructing an acropolis surrounded by walls 
seems to have been brought in by peoples coming from Siberia^ 
for all the great towns founded by the old stock are in valleys 
on the banks of rivers. Thebesp Abydos, Memphis* Ur, Uruk. 
Babylon and Susa* are situated in the plains; whereas RomCp 
Athens, Ecbatana* Alesia and many other towns and villages 
founded by the new-comers (Aryans) have an acropolis, or 
are entirely built on heights* In Gaii3 there are innumer¬ 
able examples of the choice of heights. The occupation of 
islands and the construedon of lake cities and crannogs is 
due to the same need of natural protection for the settlement. 


I An Bi» equals 1 



CHAPTER II 


HuffTiNG, FisittNG, Animal Domestication 

AND AORtCULTURE 

Hunting . — Primitive peoples to-day, as to the past, are de¬ 
pendent oo hunting, fishing, and the gathering of wild 
plants and berries for their subsistence, and it was 
thus in the oldest prehistoric phases. The debris met 
with in the drift yields no information on this point about 
the life of the men who chipped the Chellean and Acheu- 
lean "coups de poing”. In the Moustierian levels of 
the caverns, however, the numberless fragments of bones 
of wild animals then inhabiting the plains, valleys and 
mountains, leave no doubt as to tlie doings of the 
troglodytes. They were hunters, and no doubt fishermen 
also; the capture of game and fish was their principal 
occupation. 

Life, however, was not so easy as might be thought, 
for throughout Quaternary times Man bad to measure his 
strength against terrible adversaries, ao matter whether he 
struggled with them for his subsistence or to defend his 
own life. It was certainly not by bis rude flint weapons 
alone that he was able to master the pachyderms, rhinoceroses, 
bisons, and other great herbivores on whose flesh he lived, 
nor that he vanquished, as he did, even bears and lions. 
Undoubtedly, he made great use of snares and traps, like 
many modern savages, and of pits such as are still used in 
Indo-Chtna to capture the royal tiger, and he must also have 
made formidable weapons, such as spears, of hard wood, 
perhaps with poisoned points. A boswood or oaken stave, 
properly prepared, becomes a most formidable means of 
attack in the hands of a skilful and vigorous man. 

Among modem savages this kind of weapon is frequently 
used, and varies in shape and design according to the use 
intended. Pikes, javelins, and spears pointed with flint, 
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bone or horn, pr rnerely tapered, are the principal hunting 
weapons of primitive men, and in prehistoric rimes as in 
our own day they could bo turned against man just as well 
as against wild beasts. 

The bow and arrow certainly appeared in our part of 
the world before the advent of neolithic industry, and was 
a great improvement on the throwing-slick, for the pro¬ 
jectile could cover great distances — four or five hundred 
metres, (in tlie Roman epoch), making it possible to hit 



(Sixth Dynasty!, 


an enemy or game witliout giving the alarm. Thence- 
fonvard men could fight against lions and bears with less 
risk of life than in the pash In hot countnes, however, the 
hunter had not only to deal with the great carnivores; in 
Egypt, crocodiles coming out of the marshes by night 
entered villages in search of prey, just as alligators do to 
this day in Central America, and neither arrow nor spear 
would have the least effect on their armour. These monsters 
pometimes attained enormous dimensionsi and while the 
inhabitants sought refuge within their palisades, and dared 
not venture forth, lions would Jeavc their desert haunts 
and prowl around the huts and the cattle enclosures. In 
Chaldea the memory of such conflicts with the king of 
beasts was kept alive for centuries, as the carvings and 
sculpture bear witness, whereas Egyptiao bas-reliefs of the 
earliest historic period for the most part (Fig. Si) demon¬ 
strate more pacific mtploits of the chase, sucii as gazelle and 
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antelope hunts, or water-fowl hunting in the marshes. 
Archery and netting play a great part in these hunts. 

In the kitchen middens of Egypt and Europe and in 
the caves considerable heaps of broken bones are found, 
remains of meals that the men of those days did not trouble 
to move far from their dwellings; this debris varies at 
difTerent periods, thus providing for each a list of the wild 
animals Man used for food. At Solutre there have been 
found the remains of no less than one hundred thousand 
horses^ whose bones had been heaped up around the ancient 



Fig. @2. Huntluf IaIcdd^! 2, tree- Ruidao Anoenia. 

Secoiul Iron Industry. 

dwelling-places. Whereas in regions outside Europe we 
see rock drawings of men in pursuit of gatne^ such repre^- 
sentadons are non-existent with us in Quaternary times, 
though our caves are covered with paintings* They occur 
later only, contemporaneously with neolithic industiy. This 
observation has a significant bearing on the spirit in which 
the MagdaJenian representations were done. 

The general introduction of cattle raising and agriculture 
did not put a stop to hunting, but thenceforward the taking 
of game, no longer indispensable to existence, became 
a secondary occupation. It would appear that the neolithic 
people lived as much on wild animals as on their herds, if 
we may Judge by the fragments of bones found in die mud 
beneath the lake villages* It was not till much later — in 
historic times — that hundng became an agreeable pastime, 
a luxury that the greatest kings did not scorn. With the 
advent of metals, howeveti weapons became more formidable, 
game grew scarce, and a number of species disappeared- 
It was thus that the Roman cavalry of Julian the Philosopher 
exterminated with their arrows the last ostriches of the 
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Euphrates desert, that the lion disappeared from Continental 
Greece and Asia Minor at the vetT" outset of historical times 
in these countries j and that ums of Western Europe was 
6 xt0rtDiHated in the first centuries of our own eri 

At the date of the iron industry, we first see the falcon 
employed for hunting' (Fig*, Sa) in Transcaucasia, and this 
sport, so dear to the knights of the Middle Ages, has been 
pursued vigorously by the Orientals up to our own day. 



Fig. S3, Haipooiia a.Dd fislung __ 


01 Nnrc^td]; 6, RobcDLausen (Switurlaod); •j, PiDewooi] floaL 
RobefliaiiBEn (SmtserlaudJ. (Noa. 5, 6 and 7 attar A. de MortitJetl 


Fishing .—If Man was a hunter of game, he certainly did 
not neglect the abundant fish in the lakes and rivers of those 
days—an abundance unknown now except in new countries 
where modern methods of fishing have not yet been applied. 

There is no evidence available to inform us what methods 
of fishing were employed in the early days contemporaneous 
with paleolithic industry. The advent of the harpoon at 
the opening phase of archceolithic industry, however, pro¬ 
vides certain proof that the predecessors of the Gauls hunted 
fish. No traces of fishing-lines, however, have been found, 
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Fra. 34. Fkh-books: Kpb- I to 8, and tt tn l% Swiss lakodti^; 
No, 9+ Su^l No. 10^ Egypt, 



Fig. B5. ' Fijihing Baa-ii^licfB £rom. Ibe tomb of Mem, at SalikATali 

(Siacth Dynuty), Abo^ t t, Mem goea fiiliiiig in a boat ~ a arrvant 
him to drink;; in the bow anothea: jtervant Bplibs t^ fish lor 
^ drying, Fisblng boat^ piddDg np fiih^tmpiL ^ Two boats with 
bdop^neta; haJiing-birda jbj^ seen nndctncath. Below i Eighteen 
fisherme'n landing a seine hiU ot fi-ih nndet the orders of their leader. 
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but it may be remarked tliat fish-hcx 3 ks could he made from 
splinters of bone or hard wcxid bound together to form an 
acute angle; the geometrical microliths (Tandenoisian or 
Tourasstan) would seem to have been made for fishing. 

The harpoon (Fig* S3, Nos. i to 5) in use towards the 
close of QuAiernary times is present in all later industries 
dawn to our own day. It b made of bonet ivoryi or metalp 
and certain small flint implements found at Helwan (Egypt), 
among other placesp are probably harpoon points. 

Fish-hooks (Fig» ^4^ Nos* i to 10) similar in form to those 



FiO S6. Cattle of iht Aadeot Empire fojiteDy Bas-tellef fmm the 
tomb ol Meta at S akltaf ah (Sixlh Dynaatyli. 


in use to-day are found in large numbers in all the copper 
and bron7,e industries* 

Nets (Fig. S3, No, 6) appear in the lake villages with 
neolithic industry ; otp rather, it is in the lakes that the oldest 
specimen!? of net yet known have been found. 

The netting seems to have been more often of the simple 
square pattern known as ^Hhumbs^^ than of the more com¬ 
plicated *^finger^^ pattern* Pieces of light wood (Fig. 83p 
No. 7) sen-'ed as floats, while pierced pebbles (Fig* B^p No* r 1) 
or the large holed discs of baked clay, called fusaroles or 
spindle-whirls (Fig, 84^ Nos* 12 and 13)1 took the place of 
our sinkers for lines as well as nets* 

In certain districts rich in lakes and streams, or situated 
by the sea-p fishing was the principal means of livelihood ; 
the Danish kitchen middens furnish proof of this, and the 
bas-reliefs left us by the Egyptians of the early dynasties 
sboAS' numerous representalions of scenes of fishing with 
nets in the Nile or in the lateral marshes of the Nile valley 
{Fig. 85). The kitchen refuse of the Egyptians^ moreoveri 
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contains a great deal of fish debris j and some of the v^rtc- 
bra of these fish indicate that in those days veritable monsters 
of two or three metres in length were soraelimcs caught in the 
sacred riven 

In Chaldeap a country of rivers and marine marshes* 
fishing also held in great honoitrp and according 

to the archaic te?ci5 the legendary kings engaged in it. In 
Japan, China, Polynesia and even in certain parts of Europe, 
fishing still supplies the inhabitants with a large measure 
of their daily food. 

CaU/s-ramH^.^The domestication of certain kinds of 



animals begins in our part of the world at a lime when 
mesolithic industry was fiourtshing* The earliest domesti¬ 
cated animal seems to have been the dog, the hunter*s com¬ 
panion and guardian of the hut, whose skeleton is found in 
the Danish kitchen middens. Hypotheses attributing the 
breaking in of horses to the Solutreans rest on no 
substantia! basop nor can we seriously consider suppositions 
relating to domestication in Quaternary times. 

Apparently it was at a much later dale that Man made 
animals his auxiliaries and kept them for reserve food. 

Pigs, horses, cows* goats, sheep and dogs had been tamed 
in the period of the pile-dwellings ; wild Boar, Fallow-deer* 
Red-deer,"a large Ox, Elk, Beaver, Cat, Fox, Wolf> Polecat* 
Marten* liadger and brown Bear* existed in the wild slate. 
Man, ever a hunter, usually brought back to his dwelling 
only the most useful parts of the game, dismembering it 
where it had fallen. This custom* which we see practised 
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from Quale rnary times, and which has been perpetuated by 
savage tribes to our own day, has enabled ssoologists to 
distinguish between beasts slain in the chase and domesti¬ 
cated animab killed in the villages. Thus we find every 
part of the skeleton of the domesticated animals among 
the remains in the vicinity of the dwellings, but when we 
are dealing with game/ alw^ays the same bones. 




Fig. SS. Antcbpc:^. trom & M^dum frwG (Thkd Dynatty). 


We do not know where animal domestication originated. 
Certain authors* without any supporting proof pfonouncis 
for the Orient; but it would be more credible that such 
domestication had taken place in a number of difTerenc 
localities. The Peruviajis, as Keinach observes, had 
domesticated the Llama, and the Aztecs the Turkey, before 
the Spanish conquest." 

While exploring the kitchen middens in Egypt, 1 found 
not only traces of the domestication of animals among the 
remains of habitations, but also the enclosures where the 
pre-pharaonic people kept their herds at night. These herds 
were composed, for the most part, of antelopes [Baiiijlis 
' gaxellcs (Gai^/ia doncas and goats 

1 , 541 . 

* Cr. Zibnravtki, dsi minuidJ' m 

migr^ihiLM ary^mw ; Xlllt Grmobic 11905), tl, 
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{f/tnus iir&iiirui), sheep and bearded and 

ruffled moufiions (Ammitfra^x The ox was 

also knowni for its remains are found in the kitchen debris^ 
but we do not as yet know whetheri at that periodi it was 
w'ild or domesticated. 

Among the herds which appear on the bas-reliefs of the 
Ancient Empire* we notice certain cattle (B&s and 

Bffj 6rar&fctr0x) as well as the Asiatic sheep^ Their skeletons 
are constantly met with in the kitchen middens of Tukh. 
Such live-stock was probably imported* at a very early 
period* We have nothing whatever to go by which might 



Fig. Sg^ Reck painting at Cagul (Spain), aitia: H, EreiitL* 


help us to determine the date of animat domesticatian in 
other lands I for instance, we are ignorant of the epoch in 
which the reindeeri so importatit an item of food at the 
close of the Quaternary perjcxl, first became the servant 
of man. 

A^rirH/tun ^—^To appreciate the conditions of prehistoric 
agriculture we must seek information from the period 
of neolithic industry in the Swiss lake villages, because the 
mud of the takes has preserv'ed for us in good condition the 
substance of plants, whereas in the other stations such traces 
have disappeared. 

Dr Herr,^ whose work on this question deserves every 
confidence, has established the fact that the inhabitants of 
the lake villages harvested hazel-nuts, sloes, strawberries, 

! I?™ ^ Pi^ireffi#n^ Ut €k£vavM dans ks ttmp% I fiji. 

The biicEum repreiciiiiuioiu bi« mm rccccit than iho^sc of thu an[in»3fc 
H. Brcuil [in liti, Jm. IG, igsj). The rcLiklicm betfveen tbc two aabjKtt il Urns 
niusdry. 

* Die PfluiEen 6tt FMilbatilen. Neujahr. nalurf^ i^suUsck.t 
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apples, water caltropst beech ^ nuts, acorns and grapes 
as food either for themselves or for their herds 5 and 
Neuweiler* recently drew up a list of nearly 120 different 
sorts of prehistoric fruits, without including cereals such 
as barley, wheat, and oars, which abound in the 

pile-dwellings either in grain or ear* Sir John Lubbock* 
tells us that the inhabitants of lake villages cultivated three 
binds of ivheat, two of barley, and two of millet. 



Fk. 90. E, statuette {Tbird OlbshnT ^ 

a, MdEUihjcJiili (Rhciuhcj^n) * 3, Susa. 

It is impossible to tell whether all these sorts were 
indigenous, or whether they had been imported from other 
« countries such as Mesopotamia, w'here graminaceous plants 
are common t we can only state with certainty that the 
Egyptian wheat {Trit/citfH and the sbe-row^ed 

barley {H&rd^npi a variety which the people of 

antiquity cultivated in Greece, Italy, Egypt and Western Asia 
have been found in the Swiss lake dwelling;^ In every land 
—Egypt, Chaldea, Italy, and Hellenic countries—from the 
earliest times of the polished axe, we find hand milling- 
stones (Fig* 9a}, common also to mesolithic and neolithic 
stations, and lake cities* These hand mills consist simply 
of a large, flat nether stone of hard rock and an elongated 
grinding stone flattened on one surface* With this primitive 


1 T.TYTT 


* D£r4th edic, 1, 204. 
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Fig. 91* 1, Wooden £{(^ Aimed with flint, after W. M- Flindeta Fetrie, 
CnAvn and pi- III, Fig, *7; 1, Section ahtnring the 

method of motmtiiig the flint, and the hitnineii cement; 3, liicTDgtyphjc 
from a Mediim ircsqo (Third D-j^aaiy], The handle la paintEQ green 
and the teeth irhitej 4 to 8, SicUe^eoea; 9, Flint AtiU showing the 
bJtomcD ceii^t and the morha left by tM wxtodan handJr, 



Fic, 9a. Ahochal, near CarmoDa {Spain], after G. Bonaori 
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implement^ still found to-day a^mong som? backward peoples* 
the lake-dty populations ground the coarse flour with which 
they made their loaves. A good many specimens of tliese 
have been found at the bottom of the lakes* a sort of flat* 
unleavened ** bap^", analogous to those made by many African 
and Asiatic peoples to-day. 

The most curious discovery of recent years relating to 



Fic> 93. BmazE Eidkljcs; t* Mdrio^ic LaJce City (Switwluid]: 
Oircrtettoj 3^ 4, Athloae fWestcnea^tli); Jurt; Hungary; 

% Caucasus, 


prehistoric agriculture Is that made by Flinders Petrie in 
Egypt* He found a wooden sickle anned all along its cutting 
edge with serrated flint blades (Fig, gi). Up till then these 
flint Implements, extremely common in all neolithic and 
eneolithic stations in Egypt, had been thought to be 
saws. This it is evident they are not* and It is possible 
to recognize on almost each blade of this kind, now 
scattered abroad* a peculiar polish on the teeth that has been 
caused* not by friction against a hard body but by some 
pliant substance, such as straw* rubbing away the pro¬ 
jecting ridges* In Chaldea (at Yokha)* in Elam (at Susa}* 
and at the lowest level of all the we find these 
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sickle pieces in great quantities ; alfflost all of them are 
worn like the Egyptian onesi and are covered with a 
patina prtxiiiced by weathenng since their abandonment 
They are also found in Syria and Spain (Fig^ 93). 

The existence of this wooden implement arrned with flints 
shows how important it Is to be prudent in our assumptions 
regarding the use of chippcci flints whose method of mount¬ 
ing is unknown* 

With the coming of metals we see the form of the sickle 
changing i it differs slightly in dififerent countrieSj but it 



Fin. ^4- Cultiira-tpr Mid his plough, Rodt curving hum 
Bohuslaod (SwcdtwJ^ eiter iL MDCtdins^ 


is always a curved blade^ furnished with a stouter back 
(Fig 93). 

The [latent which the plough made its appearance (Fig. 94) 
is impossible to fix, because at first this itnplemetit had no 
ploaghshareand consisted only of a hooked piece of wood, one 
of whose branches was attached to the yoke, while the 
other penetrated into the soil; it was later only that the plough 
was armed with metal. A considerable number of iron 
ploughshares are known. In Hgypt, however, we find very 
large chipped flints which are supposed to have been used 
as ploughshares, ' 

Chariots are found in Chaldea, Egypt, Italy, Greece, and 
in almost all Mediterranean countries during die bronae 
industry, in the north and west of Europe they are quite 
common from the time of the Hallstatt culture (Fig. 95), 
though they had existed much earlier, as the Scandinavian 
votive chariots prove. 

All this progress came about gradually, either as the 
result of native inventions or through contact with more 
advanced peoples. Thus Man, clinging to the soil he had 
cultivated, modified his manner of life and from being a 
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hunter became sedentary* In many raountainous distrktSp 
howcvefi the needs of his herds obliged him to con¬ 
serve somewhat of hia old nomadfc existence, and to seek 



Fig. 95. Vebicle, with Itrorsea hanifsscd tu it, on a cla^ 

vase (Itun iuduatryj ridenhq]:^ ( Hungary j| . 


pasture according to the season^ It is thus that most of the 
Kurdiiih and Tartar tribes of Asia live to-daj% For the most 
part their villages are built in the midst of the cultivated 
lands and the winter pastures i but when the heat comes^ 
they go up into the mountains, returning to the village 
for a short time in the summer for the harvest- Then they 
go back to tim mountains till the snow drives their tattle 
from the upper pastures. 
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Dress and Ornament 

According to the rare rep resen Latioris of Man dating from 
the Quaternary period, it would seem that in Western 
Europe in those days he went naked, or did not need cloth¬ 
ing ; for even if in the cold season he covered himself with 
the skins of animals killed in the chase (which is not in¬ 
dicated, however* in representations of him) this did not 
prevent him from exposing himself to wind and weather* 
Perhaps Nature* with forethought in this regard as in the 
case of the pachyderms, had provided him with a fleece— 
certain gravings on reindeer horn at least suggest it. 
If this was so in cold climes, a it could not 

be otherwise in hoL Thus, in Egypt, even in the days 
of neolithic industry* Man does not seem to have been 
clothed. The most ancient drawings show him naked or 
protec led simply by a sort of loin-cloth, which is the case 
to-day with most savage communilies in hot countries, and 
even with some in lands such as Patagonia where the cold 
is intense. 

In the caverns* at the floor level of archaeolithic industry, 
a fiiimber of bone and ivory needles are met with, from which 
we may draw the inference that the people of those days 
sewed fiirs to cover their bodies in winter, as the Kamcha- 
dales do to-day. Lt would not be safe* however, to attribute 
to them any knowledge of te^ile fabrics. 

Kowever this may be, it is during the course of neolithic 
and eneolithk industry that we first definitely find cloth- 
The proto-Susians made a linen cloth of quite fine texture. 
It is even probable that under the early dynasties of the 
valley of the Nile the people wore those cotton stuffs of which 
we find samples, so well-preserved, on the mummies from 
the third dynasty onwards. Since the burial-places of the 
first princes of Upper Egypt were given to the flames, all 
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the perishable materials they con tamed have disappeared f 
and in the graves of the common people not a trace ha^ been 
found of any textile fabriCt which^ moreover, had it already 
existed, would have been a luxury. 

In Western Europe tlie lake-city people spun and wove 
flax, but did not yet know of hemp; but this was not the flax 



Pig. | to 5, Claj' figniinefl with cngrnvcd Hnssys 

Kaumanlii ); 4 nnd 5, Clay dgiiriiics itjth paiuted dwgni 
(Tfikh, Upper Egyptj^ 


vre cultivate to-day, but a narrow-leaved species (Lmum 
Mgusft/a/ium) w^hicb still grows wild in Mediterranean 
countries, and which tn early days they probably gathered 
wild. 

The custom of going naked, however, would seem to 
have persisted for a long time after, for the practice of tattoo¬ 
ing and painting the body was continued up to historic 
times in Europe and Africa, and assuredly in Asia also. It 
will suffice to cite the figurines discovered in Roumania 
(Fig, 96, 1 to 3) and those of Upper Egypt (Fig. 96, 4 
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and 5) representing dancers; they all belong to neoUthtCj 
or at the latest to eneoHthic industry. 

Corporeal decoration is ejected in two ways : by indelible 
tattooing (done with a needle which injects the colour under 
the skin), and by superficial painting. These two processes 
are still in use among all primitive peoples; but it is im- 
possible to distinguish them apart in the drawings left to us 



Fig. 97, i and i, Uyuos; 3, Knossm. 

by prehistoric Man. In Egypt and Chaldea these customs 
seem to have almost gone out at a very early date. Similarly 
in the iEgean world, as in Crete, if tattooing and corporeal 
painting existed at all, it would appear to have been excep* 
tional. Painting the person, in all ages and in every land, 
was incidental, and practised, as a rule, in connection with 
religious rites, or on certatn days only. 

The characteristic costume of dilFerent peoples has been 
extremely varied from the time when clothing first came into 
use, up to the beginningof the nineteenth century—to which 
belongs the melancholy honour—from an artistic point of 
view—of having begun its unification. Dress in prehistoric 
times, however, is almost a sealed book to us, t^cause we 
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can judge of it only by the rare representations that have 
come down to us, and by archaic figurines, whose costumes 
bw witness only to the fashions m dress of one or two 
districts (Fig, 97J. For other regions we are reduced to 
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conjecture based on the objects found in tombs^ which, 
however, throw more light on the Jewelry worn by the men 
and women of those days than on their costunie. 

Assuredly men and women decked themselves with 
ornaments from the time of the Quaternary industries; but 
even thdr most primitive ornaments are stiU almost unknown 
to us . 
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It is among the remains of neolithic industry, in the 
burial-places and lake villages, that we first find any number 
of amulets and beads from necklaces (Fig. g8). In neo¬ 
lithic and eneollthic graves in Egypt, necklaces of beads 
or shells, pendants and bracelets of ivory, alabaster, molher- 
of-pearl, and even of flint, marvellously chipped (Fig, 99, 5), 
arc constantly met with ; but real jewelry only begins with 
the bronze industry. 

The most interesting ornament from the point of view 
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of its variety is the fibula, which appears with the broQze 
industry and is still used to-day^ Before the fibula was 
known, however^ and in countries such as Egypt, where it 
was never in use, there were other means of fastening to¬ 
gether two pieces of doth. In Russian Armenia, in the 
sepultures of the first iron industry^ all the graves contain a 
targe pin| and in one of these graves, by a lucky chance, 
the pin was still fastened in the remains of the cloth, 
and bound around with the string which held iL^ Thus a 
pin satis&ctorily took the place of a fibula, and we may 


^ Cr. J. dc Marian, XEXYUp I. de 5«ii]t-GennRiii. 
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therefore assume that pins found with products of archieo- 
lithlc industry were used in a similar manner, either to hold 
shins together, or to fasten the folds of woven garments. 
Later still came the button, a small piece of metal with a 
ring attached« 

In Egypt, as in Elam, the fibula does not seem to have 
been generally used even in historic times. It is never 
found in the pre-phaiaonic or proto-Elamite tombs; and 
there are noni: in the deposits at the foundations of the temple 
of Shushinak. It is found, however, at Muquyyar and at 
Warka in Chaldea, in sepultures which are supposed to be 
very ancient, thuug'h their date is uncertain# 

The primitive type of fibula is the safety-pin (French 
*■ arc= bow”), in which the metal stem does all the 
work; folded back on itself, it forms pin, catch, spring, and 
back—which soon becomes highly ornamental. Thence¬ 
forward the fibula is made up of several parts adjusted to a 
central motif that is often very complicated. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean world the fibula would 
seem to have made its appearance at the same lime as the 
fiepfcsi of which it was the indispensable complement; for 
tliis feminine garment, as it was not sewn, had to be held 
on each shoulder by a brooch. This ornament appears only 
towards the end of the Mycenaean period, and ivas but little 
in use up to the time of the Dorian invasion, when it became 
general. One may assume, therefore, that the and 

the fibula came into Greece from the North; but originally 
the fibula was not peculiar to the ptfks. From very ancient 
limes it was in use among the people of North Asia and 
Western and Central Europe. It appeared, for lire most 
part, conterapotaneously with the late bronze industries 
in both Italy and Gaul. In Transcaucasia and the north¬ 
west of Iran, it came in with iron. Its absence in Egypt and 
Su^ supports the opinion that this ornament is of central 
Asiatic origin. 

Other prehistoric ornaments have but the single purpose 
of adornment—necklaces, diadems, bracelets, anklets, rings, 
ear-rings, pendants and metal pieces sewn or attached by 
books to the clothing, and finally bells, which in certain 
countries served also as defensive armour. 

The most ancient necklaces are made of small objects 
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Strung together. These are usually mineral beads of 
turquoise, calLais, chalcedony^ agate, corn el i an i ha;niatjte^ 
amber, etc., marine or river shelts. hard berries, beads of 
ivory or bonej or in metal such as gold, silveri copper or 
iron, varying with the locality and period, and finally glass 
beads which appear in Western Europe at the time of 
the bronze industry. Generally an amulet or conspicuous 
pendant like the Egy^ptian breast-plate, was suspended from 
the centre of these necklaces, and hung on the breast 

During the metal phases there were more of these and 
they alternated with beads all round the necklace; they are 
occasionally made of stones, but usually of gold, sitverp 
copper, lead, Un, antimony, etc. 

Then comes the rigid metal collar, of which the most 
perfect and at the same time the most ancient type is the 
torque, frequent in all epochs and in most localities except 
Chaldea, Elam and Egypt* Later it becomes elaborated by 
having a hinge in the centre. 

The bracelet, common to all districts and probably of 
very ancient origin, presents highly diverse forms* Some¬ 
times, like the necklace, it is composed of beads : sometimes 
it is in one piece and rigid, made of mother-of-pearl, lime¬ 
stone, or even flint (Egypt), jet, ivory, horn, potter)-, metal 
or glass- It was worn, in different countrie-s, on the wrist, 
the ankJe, or tlie forearm. 

The ring appears only with the metals. In early times, 
and for long afterwards in certain countries such as Elam, 
it was nothing but a more Or less ornamented circlet. Else¬ 
where, in the ^gean worldj for example, the gem and 
its setting become prominent and covered with designs. 
Then it became a seal, and replaced hath the Chaldeo- 
Assyrian cylinder and the Eg>'ptian scarab, which, during 
pharaonic times, was not mounted in a ring. In Western 
Europe the ring does not seem to have become prominent 
as an ornament before the spread of Mediterranean taste. 

The ear-ring is at least as old as the metal industry. At 
first it was simply a metal stem, tapering at its extremities,, 
later it was bent into a circle i but soon this ring supported 
pendants which were often large, especially in the Hellenic 
world* 

In the examination of burial-places we sometimes find a 
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single loop of this soitt and one is tempted to thick that 
these single rings were worn in one of the ears only, as is 
the custom amongst certain of our maritime populations 
to-day- It must not be forgotten, however* that among 
tnany Asiatic peoples, in India for exarnple* the women 
wear s single ring in one nostriL It is possible that this 
was a practice in Western Europe and many other localities 
in prehistoric times. 

The diadem also played a great part in the ornament of 
Mediterranean peoples, and it may have been a symbol of 
authority in very early times^ In Egypt it was of capital 
importance, and thence the custom may have passed on to 
the Hellenic countries, and subsequently into Italy and 
Spain. The adoption of the crown as the emblem of 
sovereignty grew out of this practice. 

The belt, which at first was a simple band of leather or 
cloth, soon became ornamented in metal, and then became 
entirely covered with gold, silver* or bronze leaf. Thus it 
developed into a protection for the vital parts* hence the 
idea of forging a cuirass to cover these organs. Metal 
belts are numerous in certain of the burial-places of Trans¬ 
caucasia* but we find iliem also* though less frequently* 
in the Mediterranean world. They came, no doubt* into 
our part of Europe from the northern Orient, for they are 
found neither in the valley of the Nile nor in the land of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Sequins on clothing vary greatly in all countries* but the 
Asiatic love of display made the most of them. We find little 
evidence of them in Europe except among the Mycenasans. 
In general they consist of small leaves of cut metal, plated 
over and pierced with holes to permit of their being sewn 
on to cloth. The zenith of this fashion of dress decoration 
vras in Byzantium at the time of the BasiliL 

Every people brought to the manufacture of its ornaments 
not Only care but all its artistic genius- The craftsmen 
sought therein to achieve the ideal of contemporary taste* and 
thus we see in jewelry an infinite variety of form and orna¬ 
mental motif. The general form was obtained by casting 
or beating metal. The artist then took it over and finished 
it either with a burin or by the addition of filigree work, 
and later encrusted it with gems. 
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We have seen that g^raving was already known and even 
practised with cansiderable $kill in our ow^n lands from the 
time of the Magdaienians ; but the processes of the caverns 
did not give birth to the arts of the sculptor and graver of 
modern civilimtJon^ All the peoples of Asia practised them 
when the Occident was still in the barbaric stage of artistic 
taste demonstrated by neolithic populations^ In Egyptj how- 
ever* as in Chaldea^ these arts do not seem to have been 
applied to metal from the inception of the bronze industry. 
It would even seem that for many centuries after^ copper 
did not attract the attention of artists, for neither in Elam, 
nor in the Valley of the Nile do we see metal implements 
ornamented with fine graving. It seems probable that a 
taste for this work was brought in by races who, in very 
ancient times, settled to ihe east of the Mediterranean* leaving 
behind them on the Continent their congeners ’ivho were 
inspired by the same artistic tastes* or, at leasts who were 
familiar with the same processes^ 

Filigree comes much later, demanding a more advanced 
techniE^ue necessitating a knowledge of soldering^ It was 
known in Eg^^pt from a very remote epoch, and in the twelfth 
dynasty it reached rare [>erfection. In Susa it figures in 
very ancient foundation-deposits* so that we can assert, with¬ 
out fear of exaggeration, that in Chaldea, as well as in the 
valiey of the Nile* this type of w^ork was quite common in 
the thirtieth century before our era* These countries trans¬ 
mitted it to the ^geans, who* in turn, introduced it into 
Western and Central Europe through Greece. Certain 
peoples* however, coming from Central Asia by way of the 
steppes of Russia* seem to have received it when at a fairly 
recent date they came into contact with Iran, together with 
the arts of setting precious stones and of enamelling jewelry* 
the latter being a process which is only a simplification of 
the incrustation in metal of coloured or sparkling minerals. 
But this elaborate jew'elry only came among the Nonhern 
peoples long after the Occident had learned filigree w^ork 
from the Greeks and Etruscans. 
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Pakt Three 


INTELI-ECTUAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE ARTS OF FREHISTORIC PEOPLES 

In the study of artistic production two distinct cleTTicttts 
of entirely different order must be envisaged—techmcaJ pro¬ 
cess and artistic conception—though both render mutual aid 
and influence one another^ Technique depends on a people's 
industrial knowledge^ whereas artistic taste is inborn and 
peculiar to each human group, being part of its herit^e^ 
ArtisLs in expressing themselves take advantage of the prac¬ 
tical processes evolved from the industrial development of 
their national group. 

Both in technique and artistic conception die native 
tendencies of a given group are frequently influenced by 
foreign ideas and methods, but none the less does the genius 
of the race remain individual in the sum of Its productions* 
It was thus with the Greeks who, though they had borrowed 
many of their ideas from Egypt, foJlowed their ancestral 
tendencies, broke away from the rules of Asiatic and Phamonic 
art, and,, returning to Nature for their inspiration^ attained to 
the summit of art; whereas other less gifted peoples sprung 
from the same stock, remained their inferiors from the artistic 
point of view, though they had undergone the same foreign 
technical influences. 

Before we begin to study die art forms of different nations, 
something should be said of the processes involved in the 
artistic expression of thought, because we have to bear in 
mind that the production of a work of art has ever been 
limited by the available means of execution. In the course 
of centuries the technique of this expression has advanced 
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among different nations along with the development of general 
culture. It was dependent at first on very simple means, 
which have continued to be elaborated up to our own day, 
when according to their development they have permitted 
artists to realise their ideal more or less adequately. 

Dmwing, graving, painting, and sculpture are the 
principal branches of art. The first three are intimately 
connected with one another, and the third, though also 
evolved from drawing, is yet independent. Indeed, there 
are not wanting sculptors, who, although mediocre drafts' 
men, execute impeccable works in relief. 

The impulse to draw, whether in the decorative or 
naturalistic manner, is innate in every people and is to be 
met with in every age and in all parts of the world; and 
although the execution varies in success, the procedure is 
always the same. The artist makes an outline with colours 
that are either darker or lighter titan the surface on which he 
is working. Charcoal, ochre, and chalk were in use from 
very ancient times. These colours were applied either dry 
or wet, and, when put on wet, constitute Man’s earliest essay 
in painting. 

It would seem that from the remotest epochs, in the 
caverns, on the Mile banks, and in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
a drawing was done in two stages, just as it is to-day—first, 
a sketched-in outline roughly giving the form, then a 
definitive drawing, worked-up from the sketch, in a different 
colour. 

Graving followed as a means of fixing the finished draw¬ 
ing t this was done by inscribing the line with a stone or 
metal graving-tool. Sculpture in bas-relief developed from 
graving, the intention being merely to give an impression of 
relief, and though it is often scarcely more than a suggestion 
of form, it was enough to please the eye and give satisfaction 
to the spirit of the artist. 

f^^lnting is another means of achieving relief, but in the 
primitive arts it did not play this part, being limited to render¬ 
ing the colour of the object in the flat. It was later only that 
the artist tliought of depicting shadows, and thus giving to 
his creation an apparent relief. In Greece and tn Egypt, 
colour used to be applied to bas-reliefs and statues. The re¬ 
presentations covering the walls of the mastabas of Pharaonic 
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times, and the statues thcmselvesp were painted in con¬ 
ventional colouni, approaching as nearly as possible to 
nature* The material of these sculptures was of importance 
only in the degree of its hardness* which might thus ensure 
for the image a longer preservation* The graving of cave 
drawings seems to have been dyne in the same spirit in an 
effort to resist deterioration. Among the Hellenes, as in 
bas-reliefs* statues, and architectuml motifs were 
coloured. 

With the arrival of metalp the processes of figuration 
developed. From that time the graving instrument or burin 
became the artist's principal tool \ jewels* bronite ^weapons 
and beltSp and divers utensils were engraved with this 
instrument* while the art of statuaryp which had been very 
crude In the time of the stone industries* began in certain 
lands to feel its wings during this period. The general 
form of metal implements and figurines was obtained easily 
enough by casting* then the object w^as finished w^ith a chisel 
and inscribed if it w'as to be thus ornamented. 

We can easily imagine how arduous was the work in 
hard materials when Man still had nothing at his disposal 
but stone tools* The troglodytes sawed up pieces of ivoryp 
bone and horup and it was thus that the general farm of the 
subject was rough-hewn. The work was finished by means 
of scrapersp graving-tools and polishers* But when the 
metal chisel appeared, not only was the ivork itself more 
rapid, but the sculptor had every facility for making his toot 
amenable to his will* 

To those hard materials on which the earlier artists 
exercised their talents, diere were added later others whose 
plasticity permitted modelling. The invention of pottery 
gave to the artist a new and effective means of self- 
expression. 

From the day that Man first knew tire* he must have 
hovered on the discovery of ceramic industry. The clay 
of his hearth hardened by the fire taught him that earth 
once baked is no longer friable under the action of water. 
Nevertheless, as we have seen, it was only at the time w'hen 
mesolithic culture came in that pottery was actually in current 
use, although it was already known to the Magdaleiiians of 
Belgium. 
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These first essays in the ceramic arE are extremely crude, 
if we may judge by fragments found in the caves near 
Liige^ but the prindpte had been discovered and applied. 
With the Campignian culture we are in the presence of 
a more carefully thought-out manufacture. The numerous 
potsherds found among the hut foundations of the Bresle 
Valley are occasionally of carefully-chosen fine eanhsp but 
usually the pAte is coarse. Geometric designs are frequently 
incised on both* The potter’s wheel was still unknown at 
this epoch, and does not appear until later, in the polished 
stone phase, and even then only in certain countries. 

In the study of pottery, three elements must be sharply 
distinguished as independent one of the other, though 
together they constitute ceramic art, whether advanced or 
crude. As all three are susceptible of numerous variations, 
the general study of pottery becomes estremely complicated. 

First of all the technique of the manufiicture of the vase, 
tile plastic material of which it is made, the preparation of 
the pate, and the degree of baking must be taken into con¬ 
sideration, since pottery can be hardened beside the fire, 
baked in an oven, or vitrified at a high temperatureH 

Then comes the decoration which Is both a technique and 
an art in itself. The technique comprises the processes of 
inscribing, glazing and enamelling, and these methods, 
of great variety, follow in a general manner the progress 
made in the different industries of a given district. The 
actual form of decoration depends on the tastes of the people, 
being modelled on their art, and simply translates into a 
special medium the eesthetic conceptions of the locality and 
the time* 

In all the different countries ihe technical processes of 
vase decoration follow a general order in their appearance 
throughout the entire prehistoric period. First, incision, with 
or without filling the deprt^ions with white or coloured pate i 
next the glossing of the eardien paste of the vase itself, or 
the addition of a clay glaze ; then the imprint by mechanical 
means of a design, followed by mouldirig and the addition of 
ornament in relief, and finally cold painting with colours 
mixed with fat or glue, fast painting, done on the unbaked 
or baked paste, and then burned in by lire, culminating in 
enameUing* Over and above these processes, all of which 
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were m use diRereni dates and in different countries during^ 
preKistonc timesp there are to-day a great many other methods 
' thanks to recent discoveries-^wbich there is no occasion to 
mention from the prehistoric point of view. It should be 
noted, however, that porcelain made from a hard paste was 
unknown, that certain colours such as blue, green, and violet 
were not used, and that the ancient pate, except in rare cases, 
was always a natural one“that ts to say, colouring matter 
was not mixed with it< Colour, then, w'as generally superficial, 
and obtained witli iron and manganese only. The Egyptians 
discovered porcelain veiy early, but they employed' a soft 
paste, covered with a glaae w'hich vitrified at a low tem¬ 
perature. This was the process employed in the ancient 
potteries of China. In Elam and Chaldea the employment 
of a vitrified glaze is seen from the time of N'aram-Sin, and 
was continued up to the Sassanid and Arabian epochs. 

Sometimes, but verj" rarely, the potters encrusted tlieir 
vases with sparkling or transparent minerals either before or 
after firing. Certain vases of the iron industry of Russian 
Armenia have at tile bottom a flake of obsidian fixed In the 
soft clay and fired with the paste. 

In the earliest days the potter had only a utilitarian object, 
and the vase's shape was determined by its use. Therefore 
but few varieties are met with in the shapes of primitive vases, 
and these were evolved spontaneously in every land. But 
little by little, as local taste became refined Independently 
of other districts, lucal characteristics both in form and in 
decorative subjects appeared among each people. Then 
certain centres more favourable to progress, where culture 
was more highly developed than in the neighbouring dis* 
tricts, influenced the taste of these backward populations, so 
that to local progress was added external influence, and thus 
so many ceramic schools sprang up that it would be quite 
impossible to review them all, even summarily, without over¬ 
stepping the limits of this book, We shall mention only 
those most worthy of interest, either on account of their 
antiquity or because of their intrinsic Importance- 

Pottery really appears contemporaneously with mesolithic 
industry, and from its earliest essays it exhibits incised 
decoration on the lines of the bone decorations of archso- 
lithic culture. Such work proved easy in the soft paste, as 
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the graving-tool cut deeply into the clay, and to give more 
prominente to the desigri the Incisions vert often filled in 
with a while or coloured paste. 

Handling the i&oft potter s earth naturally put into the 
artistes head the notion of fashioning figurines. Thus was 
born the art of modelling, which became of still greater 
importance on the appearance of meiaL At first modelling 
was done in wax, then statuettes were done in cire perdue. 
Moulds were made, In which it was only necessary to press 
soft clay in order to turn out figurines in great numbers. 
It was thus that votive offerings, pendants, and sacred and 
funerary statuettes were made in Chaldea, Elam, and Egypt, 

In some countries, however, as in the valley of the Nile, 
Susiana, Syria, and the Eastern Mediterranean, the pottery 
was not only decorated by the incised designs but was also 
painted before or after the paste was baked. Thus arose the 
highly special iied art that among the Greeks and Italiotes 
reached such technical and artistic perfection. Gradually 
these processes spread to Central and Western Europe, but 
here, for a long time to come, the crude painting of pottery 
was secondary to the incised decoration. 

Far from Europe ceramic painting also evolved in the 
Americas. Mexico and Peru excelled in this art. 

In the early days of every metal culture, the metal was 
simply cast and hammered, beaten into repousse, embossed 
or engraved, and the various parts were bolted or riveted 
together, for soldering did not appear until very much later. 
The method was used for bronze and gold at a date that has 
not been determined. Then, in jewelry, filigree appeared, 
of which the jewels of twelfth dynasty Egypt and Elam 
are remarkable and antique examples. The Greeks and 
Etruscans produced incomparable works of art by these 
processes, at a time long posterior to their appiearanee among 
Orientals. Filigree then penetrated the north of Europe, 
and constituted the foundation-technique of the jewelry of 
Scandinavia and the Germanic tribes. 

This brief glimpse of technique renders it possible to 
follow the evolution of art-crafts as the media of man’s artistic 
self-expression. We must note the facts at this point that 
certain people-s who had but the most primitive technical 
processes at their disposal nevertlieless left highly remark- 
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able works of art denoting wonderful ptirily of taste and close 
obsen>''atiQn of naturep whereas others w'ho had every advan¬ 
tage in technical means never rose above mediocrity in their 
^thetic inspiration. Thus, even though technique counted 
for tnuchi its influence on the development of the arts was 
not decisive* II was the individual aptitude of a given 
human group tliat created this or that promising artistic 
school. 

This said, we may pass in review the varying manifesta¬ 
tions of the festhctic spirit, ranging them in the epochs giving 
them birth, and with due regard to their milieux, pointing 
out their several characteristics, and—so far as is possible- 
estimating the foreign influences at work in each school. 
In such a study ceramics take their place as aesthetic mani¬ 
festations for they are inspired in the same w^ay as the oiher 
arts, differing from them only in the nature of the material 
decorated and in the technical processes of design^ and 
contrary to the usual custom in works of this nature, we 
shall not treat ceramics in a chapter apart, but grouped 
togeiher with otJier artistic products^ Nevertheless^ w^e shall 
often be obliged to refer to technique, because of its influence 
on the artist's work. 

The earliest works of art so fer discovered are found 
amongst the debris of archa^olithic industry. No trace of 
artistic effort has yet been met in association w^ith the different 
phases of paleolithic industry, and yet, when we do meet 
the evidence of assthedc feelings it would seem as though 
it must have been cultivated for a long time, for it is no 
longer in its in fancy» 

It is true that, so far as Aurignacian culture is concerned^ 
the relics of the work of Quaternary artists we possess 
are few and far between. But until w’^e are better informed 
we must consider this culture as having seen the dawn of 
art* Thanks, how’Cver, to the magnificent discoveries of the 
past few years, w'c are comparatively rich in regard to later 
Quaternary times* 

Are we lo believe that Magdalenian art evolved from 
that of the Aurignacians? Many reasons lead us to reject 
ihis hypothesis* The two schools differ notably in character 
and tendencieSf and Soluirean culture has left us too few 
evidences to enable us to establish the transition* The 
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various tribes responsible for the two different schools were 
probably of different ethnic origin, hence their aptitudes 
were also different. It ts probable, however, that the 
Aurignacian efforts were not without their influence on the 
cave populations succeeding them, at all events in so far as 
technical processes were concerned. Art, in fact, is the 
characteristic mark of the times in which archceolithic 
industry flourished. Its manifestations, in so &r as we 
know them, show that it had already attained a high degree 
of pterfection; of its masterpieces we are ignorant. It has 
been held by some that the artistic taste of the period was 
born in Western Europe under the influence of foreign 
civilizadon. Sophus Mtiller^has gone so far as to suggest 
that we should recognize in our Quaternary western art a 
gleam projected by the radiance of Egyptian pre-pharaonlc 
civilization. Nothing could render such a hypothesis legiti¬ 
mate, for a supposition of this kind implies a chronological 
agreement for which w'e have no authority. 

It would seem quite unnecessary to torture chronology 
in order to link up our European civilizations with such 
distant centres, for there is no reason whatever why esthetic 
feeling should not have come to birth in oor part of the world 
and there have developed in districts which have not yet 
yielded up their secrets, nor that these artist populations, 
wandering from locality to locality, should not eventually 
have come to dwell in our caves. Thus through their influence 
their arts would have spread from the territory they occupied, 
or, when they themselves changed their habitat, they would 
have left traces scattered over regions far greater in extent 
than those they occupied at any one time. It would be some¬ 
what rash at this time of day and in our present inadequate 
state of knowledge to dogmatize on the place of origin of 
this culture. Just as it would be premature to attempt to 
classify definitively these Quaternary works of art, whether 
according to the nature of their execution, their relative age 
or geographic distribution. Each day brings new discoveries, 
which sometimes upset all the theories previously held. In 
regard to such questions we are stiU at a stage in which 
science must content itself with placing the evidence on record. 


i.,LXXl. a 
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Pie^, as we have seen,' proposed the establishment of 
a glyptic period, because in his excavations at Basscmpouy, 
at the Aurigiiacian ievel, he found a good many ivoty 
statuettes, mostiy representing women in the nude, but the^e 
observations were purely local, and we ought not to deduce 



Fi& toq, QuateiiiHry rtatuettei. t, Wilieodoif (Austria) j Auiigiiadaq 
orSglutma; Vltuma Maseum. i bleicI aa, BaSKinpoay CLaiiEies) 
AuiigDn^SolttttTan. 3 and 34, Cfqttn da GrfmaJdj at Mtatonc, 4 Luj 
4a, JJan (?), Bawmpcuy (Landns), 5, iliKhirbartier (Cliai«ate)? 

from the almost complete absence of other ajtistic works 
that sculpture tn ivory only wds customary at the epoch 
charactcrued by Aurtgnacian industry. Graving was not 
entirely absent from Aurtgnacian and Solutrean levels. 

Quaternary art, says Ddchelette,* consists of two distinct 
1 S«e ibtfve, p. 54. It 
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phases: an afchaic or primitive style, and a free or evolute 
style. Realistic and naturalistic from its inception^ it retains 
the same character throughout its development^ although 
degeneration of the typical motifs gradually introduces coo- 
ventionalized forms into its creations^ and the schematism of 
these forms is occasionally obscure. 



Fin. lOT. Gniveii hnman n^i^ewitatiaiw, i and 3^ Lauacrle Ba^ 
(DordoBM) t gmvva on msdw' hom^ ^ Mas d'Am 
4^ La UMolfiiiio, $ And ^ MwouIas {tiautfl-GarQnum ); tm 


It seems to me to be impossible to follow D^chelette in 
this classification, for the artistic character of the Auttgnacian 
figurines appears to be the resulCi not of archaism^ but of 
ideas about the fertility of woman analogous to those of the 
primitive Chaldeanst whereas these ideas would seem to 
have no place in the inspiration of Magdalen tan artists^ 
The motives inspiring the artists of these two epochs are 
therefore very different. 

The Aurignacian figurines present a marked steatopygous 
character (Fig. lOo, Nos. i and 3) linking them on the one 
hand very closely with the ceramic statuettes of the valley 
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of the Nile and Chaldea^ and| on the other handj with 
the physical form of the Hottentots* We thus find 
ourselves dealing' either with conceptions of a re1ig:ious 
character or with &iithfu 1 representations of nature- Never¬ 
theless, slenderer models approaching^ the normal feminine 



JlCajuiiKith (FtKUt do 


form (Fig* loo, No. 4), have been found in the same layer 
at Bassempouyf as also a dgurine of a young woman with 
long hair (Fig* loo^. No* a). These sculptures, especially 
the head of the young woman, show genuine talent* They 
are much superior to the human representations left by the 
Magdalenians (Fig* too. No. 5), for In their times we find 
only crude pictures graven on bone* ivory (Fig* lO!, Nos* i 
to 4), or rock (Fig. lOT, Nos. S and 6), It will be noticed, 
moj^ver, that both men and women appear to be covered 
with long fur* and that their hair docs not seem to be 
crimped as in the Willendorf Aurignacian statuette. Hence 
the ethnic types serving as models were not identical* 

jAmong the numerous Magdalenian drawings and sculp¬ 
tures on bone and ivory which we possess^ there are very 

r n, BkilEI (Ih Hl Jul tmhi I93:|] thioks Uul £■ dmply hutdilDg Mod 
dw mt bur. 
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few in which the human form is representedp and these few 
are big'hly barbaric The Magdafenlan, who* as we shall 
seCp was a past-master in the representation of animalsj 
showed himself extraordinarily unskilled tn the anatomical 
drawing of man. Therein, perhaps, lies the explanation of 
the extreme rarity of human figuration. 

Except for a few deer in stone discovered at Solutre, all 
the animal representations known at present belong to 
Magdalentan cuttune, and are sculptured, graven or painted. 
In the first case, they decorate the implcnients In common 



Fin. 105. Bear Indscd on a pebble. Cntte dv Unwat (Adeni, 
cme-half na^tand 

use and are of small siae f in the second, they are either of 
medium dimensions, outlined on platjues of stone, ivory, 
l»ne, or horn, or they are graven on rocks, and are of alt 
sizes up to Itfe-size, even when large animals are represented. 
The number of these animal sculptures, gravtngs, and 
paintings already known Is considerable—thanks largely to 
the wonderful finds of the Abbe Breuil and Obermaier—and 
almost daily new caves are discovered whose walls are 
covered with paintings. In the gravings and the paintings 
the figures are generally done one on top of the other, the 
artist failing to respect the subject already outlined on the 
surface he had chosen. This results in frequent confusion 
of different subjects. Elsewhere the subjects are isolated, 
just as in sculpture. Compositions are also known in which 
groups of animals are associated, and in which the individuals 
no longer belong to a Jumble of different drawings.' 

The Mammoth, which is found sculptured, graven on 
ivory, and painted on the cavern walls (Fig, 102), is repre¬ 
sented with a thick fleece and armed with powerful tusks. 

* Cartulltae, Vl {i903/, iSix 
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The squat form Is generally escaggerated in the drawing in 
order to give an impression of massiveness. 

The Bison, very frequent in the caves (Fig. to.j), usually 
represented in natural siae, and sometimes in large herds, 
is generally very cleverly done. The great neck with the 
small head sunk into the shoulders, gives the Impression of 
tremendous force. The horns are menacing, and the slender 
tegs are marvellously expressive of the agility and rapidity of 



Fia. 146, Wild (AltsittiTa). 


movement of this great ruminant, which was the fitvourite 
game of the Magdaleman hunters. 

Next we have the Rhinoceros {R, titkotittus) (Fig, 104), 
which is more rareiy depicted, but whose form is skilfully 
rendered. With its long body, its short limbs, and its two 
long horns, this denizen of the forests is to this day a terrible 
fighter. The skin of the Rhinoceros was proof against 
bullets tilt recent improvements in the ride, and we may 
well wonder how Quaternary Man, scantily armed as he 
was, mastered this dangerous beast. 

The Bear, though common in those days, seldom figures 
in the caves (Fig. 105), but the rare examples of incised 
drawings of it that we possess are none the less most exact. 
The salient characters of the animal are rendered in a few 
strokes, and even its highly characteristic attitude is 
reproduced with surprising fidelity. 

The wild Boar (Fig. 106) is not very common in the 
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cave painting:^. The example we reproducei after H. Breuil^ 
ts painted in the Attamira cavest and shows the animal 
charging or rtinnmg away. The propoitions are happy, 
and the action very cleverly rendered. 

Census thtphus (Figs. 107, id8)j abundant at that period, 
and a great resource for the hunters, appears on a multitude of 
objects, sculptured or incisedi and painted on rock walls. 
This animal is always admirably rendered no matter in what 
position, and a modern artist would have difhculty iit giving 
to it the living quality we find in most of the Quaternaiy 
drawings. 

The Roe-deer (Fig. 109) is rarely represented, but in such 



Ftc. 1 D 7 . Cmui tlaphui {Altamira). 


drawings of it as we possess, the proportions are happy and 
the attitude good. 

The Horse, one of the most widely distributed animals of 
the period, sometimes does duty for decoration of very nearly 
an entire cavern. It is seen under every aspect, in repose 
and galloping (Fig. no)* alone or in herds, and in every 
case it is drawn with accuraejp In sculpture [Fig, iii), it 
cannot have the same movement as in tlrawlngs* but its 
proportions are well kept. A head from the Mas d'A^it 
shows a horse neighing (Fig* 112)* This piece of sculpture 
is one of the most remarl^ble among the art objects of 
Quaternary times which have come down to us. 

The Wolf, though rare, also figures in the caverns 
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>^3)1 and is in no way inferior to tho other representa¬ 
tions of animals either in the accuracy with which It is 
drawn, or in the rendering of its action. 

All the larger beasts inhabiting France at this period 
are represented i Sot umt and Bison, wild Goat, Saiga, 
Deer, Chamois, Goat, Elk, wild Boar, Bear, Foa, Glutton, 
and Seal are incised on the rocks side by side with the 
great pachyderms, the Rhinoceros and the Horse. These 
representations on the cavern walls would seem to be more 
or Jess Contemporaneous, As new drawings, however, are 
very often made on top of the old ones, we may well believe 



Fig. I qS. Cmvs ilapAns^ Lor- 
tlxet Cave. Fiettfi coEJ^tiaii 
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cised r^indin^ horsL 


FIg. tog, Rfiindeef {Font de 
GAniufi}, 


that various types have been figured in succession, accord- 
tng as they predominate tn the valleys and the forests. 

Fishes were not forgotten by these artists. We find 
gravings of them (Fig, 114), and we recognize the Pike, the 
Trout, and the Eel. 

Plants (Fig, 115), on the other hand, are poorly represented 
in the art of the caves. We can only quote a few rare incised 
drawings figuring plants we are unable to identify. Further, 
die artistic feeling of all primitive peoples finds expression 
in the animal form, but very rarely in that of plants, 
which, since they render to man but secondary services, and 
could be got without a struggle, attracted Jess attention than 
animals which had to be pursued and overcome before either 
their meat, or the skins, ivory, horns, and other parts out 
of which the utensils of daily existence were then made, 
could be obtained, 
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But the MagdaleniAns did not only copy nature ; they 
went further in their artistic progress and introduced 
geometric ornamentation into their decoration. This^ in 
a people acquainted with great art, is a prcxiuct of con¬ 
ventionalization (Fig* it6)i but in those ignorant of how to 
observe nature and to record what they see in a drawing, it 
betokens the efforts of artistic infancy. 

In this geometric ornament the spiral appeaj^* and its 
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presence in Quaternary times brings to nothing every theory 
of its migration at later epochs* 

Geometric decoration is not frequent, but it is found 
incised on bone and reindeer antlert and probably entered 
into tattixi]ng, corp^^real pain ting, and personal ornaments^ 
and it is likely that the skins these people wore as a 
protection against the intense cold of the period were also 
decorated with painted geometric ornament. 

Here we are brought to a standstill in our knowledge of 
Quaternary art, but before leaving the subject must add 
a few words on the technical processes then employed in 
sculpture, graving and painting. 

The materials used for sculpture were (Fig, 1 [7) mammoth 
ivory, bone, the antlers of stags and reindeer, soft rocks, 
such as steatite, gypseous alabaster, limestone, and other 
substances easily incised with a flint 

The workman made great use of the saw to cut bone and 
detach from pieces of ivory those tong splinters which he 
transformed into needles, pins, bodkins or punches, and even 
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dag^gers* The scraper and the notched blades made this 
work possible j then he tcx>k his saw a gam to cut the 
geometric ornament, and the graving-tool to incise curved 
lines. A wide selection of implements of diverse forms was 
necessary for carving hard material, but flint was there to 
hand, and the workman fashioned it according to his 
needs. 

To'day we possess only those pictures outlined on cavern 
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walls^ and thus protected from weathering. But it is probable 
that the rocks ouLside and the clifb also bore representations, 
probably less confused than those of the caves, because the 
artist, having large surfaces at his disposal, was not con¬ 
strained, as in the caves, to draw on the top of older 
representations. 

These open-air works of art* common to all primitive 
peoples, and traces of which are found in every country of 
the world, are now lost in our part of the globe. 

If we may judge by the rep resents lions of our caves, the 
artist probably sketched in his subject in charcoal or ochre. 
Then he fixed his outlines with a flint graving-tool without 
inscribing them deeply, and finally he coloured his work with 
a mixture either of r^ ochre or black manganese ore with 
oil or fat, or even water. In these paintings there are only 
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two colotirS) red and blacky which, when miked, give brown. 
We never see green or blue, which could, however, have 
been obtained from copper ores; but let us not forget that 
the mineral colours only could have outlasted the ages, and 
that all colours obtained from organic animal or vegetable 
substances would have disappeared. We can therefore form 
a clear idea of the art of drawing, but the colouring escapes 
us. Such colouring must have played a considerable role 
in the art of the cavern‘painter for it permitted him to work 
on a wail already covered with figures, which he could easily 
have obliterated by washing and then covering them over 
with bright colours. Thus is explained the confusion of 
representations on the rock walls of the caves. 

We know that all oriental rugs are coloured with dyes 
of vegetable origin, and that even now in our dye Industriesj, 
in spite of the discoveries of chemistry, vegetable dyes still 
play an important part. 

It should be observed that the Magdalentans did not 
content themselves witJi purely artistic works, hut that they 
adapted their art to the decoration of common objects, as did 
the Chaldeans, the primitive Greeks and Egyptians, the 
Mexicans, the Australians, the M incopies, and the Hyper¬ 
boreans. In fact barbaric peoples applied art for the most 
part to the objects of daily life. We have obtained from the 
caverns numerous implements and weapons in which the 
artistic motifs, carefully executed, are often deformed and 
cramped by the necessities of the use to which the objects were 
put Similarly, in most of the Japanese and Chinese ivories 
the decorative subject either yields to the original shape of 
the material or has to be adapted to the way in which the 
implement is used. It is forcibly brought home to one that 
these primitive artistic conceptions have all arisen among 
the people who have left us evidence of them, and that, 
inspired by a practical spirit, such conceptions have nothing 
in common. 

With the close of Magdalenian industry the arts suddenly 
disappear without our being able to ascertain the precise 
cause. Very few further efforts remained to be made in 
the study of the human form, or of farms belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom, and the peoples of the Huropean West 
might have achieved great An; for they were certainly better 
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endowed than those peoples (ChaJdi^anSt Egyptians, and even 
Hellenes) from whom we have received the principles of 
modern arL Not only did they possess in the highest degree 
a genius for observaLion, but they had also arrived at the 
conception of expressing form by processes simplified to the 
last degree. Like the Japanese, the Egyptians, and especially 
the Greeks of the great period, the MagdalenJan knew well 
how to render an impression by a single stroke. Detail, 
which, both with the Orientals and ourselves, has been so 
prejudicial to xsthetic expression, w'as for him secondary* 
With these artists line and attitude were dominant. The dis¬ 
appearance of Magdaicnian art was a great misfortune for 
humanityj which, withoui this disaster, ivouldhave progressed 
rapidly, and the great period of the century of Pericles would 
have arrived, possibly some thousand years sooner* 

Hitherto our observations on Quaternary art have been 
conRned to Western Europe* it is pro^blc, however, 
that the area occupied by the Magdalenian artists was 
not of very great extent, for the peoples occupying the 
Mediterranean basin did not all belong to races susceptible 
of profiting by the teaching and example of a more highly 
gifted people* The disappearance of this already well- 
developed school shows that, if, as appears probable, it 
were due to invasion, the new arrivals were not capable of 
assimilating artistic progress^ Was it not the same w'hen 
the Germanic tribes precipitated themselves on the Roman 
Empire? If, at that epoch, the arts did not entirely dis¬ 
appear, it was because the great majority of that large 
population remained Gr^co-Latin in spirit. 

Leaving Quaternary western European art, we must 
go East to find again the arts, for in our part of the world 
esthetic feeling had disappeared, and the manifestations 
so wanting in form which, after a long hiatus, succeeded 
to the art of the caves, belong to the days of neolithic in¬ 
dustry j in other words, they are much later than the earliest 
artistic manifestations of Chaldea, Elam, and Egypt. 

As we have said, the first men who established them¬ 
selves on the low hills that were later to be built over by 
the great city of Susa, Elam's capital, had a knowledge of 
copper and made weapons of it though they still chipped 
flint and obsidian. These colonists were of an advanced 
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culture, for they wore textiles—the oxide of the copper axe- 
heads found in their tombs has preserved the imprints. 
They were agriculturalists and cattle-raiserSt and showed 
themselves highly skilled in the manufacture of stone vases. 
Not only steatite and both calcareous and gypseous alabaster, 
but the hardest rocks yielded to their chisels. And> finally, 
they were responsible for one of the finest of the ceramic 
arts of human prehistory. 

The protO'Susian vases, made of a fine paste, are turned, 
and extremely regular and elegant in form. They are 



covered with delicate paintings, black or brown according 
to the degree of baking, the subjects being highly con¬ 
ventionalized (Fig. 119, Nos. I to 7), animals and plants, and 
thus removed by many centuries of time from a primitive 
naturalism. All the sepultures of the primitive necropolis 
of Susa contain these vases but no other kind of pottery. 
However, the deepest layers a few metres only above the un¬ 
disturbed gravel beds, often contain shreds of incised pottery 
(Fig. 119, Nos. S and 9), decorated with those primitive 
geometric designs we are accustomed to classify as belonging 
to neolithic industry, and made of coarse half-baked paste. 
Evidently the proto - Susians had retained the old-time 
models for everyday use, but they did not consider them 
sufficiently precious to accompany their dead into another 
Itf®- It would seem likely that the conventlonatiaed animals 
and plants on these sepultural vases were done with some 
religious or magical intent; we shall return to this subject 
later when considering philosophic conceptions (Ch. XlV). 

It was neither in Susiana nor Chaldea that this interesting 
ceramic art was born. It arrived on the banks of the Kerkha 
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already fully developed, and does not depict animals which 
at that time frequented Mesopotamia, such as the Hippo¬ 
potamus, Rhinoceros, and possibly the ElephanL Its princt- 



S. ^ 



Fig, 119. Nos, E-7* first ph^t nf paintnl pottety; 

Nw a and 9, rustic jnd»d potteTy* 


pal motif is the iong^horned mountain Goat unknown in 
Chaldea and the Elamite plain, but still common in all the 
mountain ranges of Western Asia. We must therefore con* 
elude that the first rudiments of this proto>5usian art had 
their beginnings elsewhere, in a mountain district. But in 
what district we do not yet know, Ne vertheiess, the presence 
of copper indicates the northern massif, The mountainous 
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district camprising Anatolia^ Armeniai and Transcaucasia, 
in our opinion the cradle of metallurgy^ 

This beautiful pottery is succeeded by that of quite 
anodier school. The paste is coarser, the painting less fast, 
but in two colours, red and brown * and naturalism is again 
in evidence side by side with geometric decoration. We still 
find conventionalisation (Fig* 120), but brought to such a 
pitch that the subjects become incomprehensible (cf. Fig« aao. 



FiOv liO- Second phase of paintud potttrf. 


right-hand vase)* These vases are occasionally of great sisEC, 
and we find them both at Susa and Tepeh Aly Abad in the 
Pusht-i-Kuh* 

After this second phase, ceramic painting slowly hut 
surely disappeared for ever from Elam. At the period of 
Its birth, history was not yet, and it was only in the layers 
at a much higher level in the ruins of Susa that the most 
ancient texts of the Patesis^ appeared. 

The first phase of this pottery would seem to have been 
peculiar to Elam, but we find traces of the second phase in 
Chaldea, in LuHstan, in Bactria, and as far as the tells of 
the south-west of the Iranian plateau. Appanently it was 
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widely distributed, for, towards the west* it appears at least 
to have induenced Palestine {Fig. 121) and Phoentcm. 

What was the cause of the disappearance of these arts? 
We do not know^ and are reduced to conjecture. No transi¬ 
tional phase, linking these two schools of painted potteryp 
has cotne to light, and the final schoDl dies out gradually 
only and does not altogether disappear until after the dawn 
of history. Pottier, however^ considers the second to be 
derived from the first. When we come to the subject of 
writing w^e shall find that another custom peculiar to Elam 
was to survive for a few hundred years more—namely^ the use 
of proto-Elamitic signs that, little by litde, was supplanted 
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by Semitic writing, a fact suggesting that the second ceramic 
school died out on the arrival of the Semites in Lower 
Chaldea and Elam. The Semitic conquest took place at a 
very remote epoch, because it occurred when polished stone 
was still used in Elam, along with copper and occasional 
bronze. 

If in Elam painted vases of the second phase ceased 
to be made, it was otherwise in the rest of Western Asia, 
where the art was widely distributed. We find traces of it 
in Assyria,* Palestine and Syria,* Cappadocia,* and in the 
/^gean Islands. Herein lies a knotty problem only to be 
solved by chronology. Did the technique of painted vases 
come into Syria from Chaldea, or from Crete as many 
archseologists believe? 

Considerable indecision prevails in the chronological 
estimates made for the early history of Egypt, Chaldea, the 

‘ Ct HElbqe^i875. Anm. it T/wMl. dt Camtp, okM)/., p. wi ; TT.m 
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Asiatic coast, and the bUnds of the Mediterranean. Putting 
an one side aJI the debatable dates^ are we not justified in 
thinking that an art so widely distributed as to reach in the 
east the region of Ispahan and Hamadan, could never have 
originated in the centre of the Mediterranean! and that we 
should rather seek its birthplace in Susiana? The pottery of 
Palestine and Syria^ moreoverj presents greater affinities 
with the ceramic industry of prehistoric Elam than with that 
of the Islands^ 

Thus ceramic art in Elam is highly conventional from 
its inception and presents a charecter peculiar to the 
countr3\ It has its roots in naturalism, and is embellished 
with certain geometrical rnotifs; but the greater number of 
these may be but conventionalizations whose origin we do 
not grasp* 

In the valley of the Nile^ we meet in neolithic and 
encolithic industry a pottery that is quite as remarkable 
as that of Eiaroi not for its paste, but by reason of its form 
and decoration. The technique of the Egyptian painting, 
however, differs completely from that of Here the 

vase is no longer covered by a fired glaze, but is cold painted, 
doubtless with colour ground and mi^ed with oil, fat or glue^ 
and the organic materials having been destroyed by time, 
there remains but a powdery layer. It must not be for* 
gotten that these vases were destined for sepultural and not 
household use* The decorative subjects are of great variety. 
Certain types, whose form is modelled on the stone vases so 
common in Egypt at the time, are sometimes speckled in 
imitation of the crystals of hard rocks (Fig. 1:^3, Nos* t, 2 
and 3), or decorated with spirals suggested by nummulitic 
limestones (Fig, 122, No$. 4 and 8), or with veins suggesting 
agate and cornelian {Fig. 123, Nos. 12 and 15), common 
minerals of the desert. But more frequently the funermry 
vase paintings represent the ship of the dead (Fig. 13a, 
No* t8; Fig* 123, Nos. t, a, 3 and 9), ritual dances (Fig. 123, 
No. i\ libation vases (Fig, 123, Nos, S and 9), or sceines 
from daily life. Thus we may see the first steps taken in that 
artistic practice which was to develop into the decoration of 
the mastabas of the old Empire. 


^ Cf. xxzis 
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Fig. laa. Pax-dynastic Egyptiaji PotSery . 
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But ceramic art in Egypt went further than this. In 
neolithic and eneolithic graves, as in the kitchen middens, 
we find glossed red vases, with black borders, in great 
numbers, and others, thickly coated with a smooth red glaze, 



FzSw f aji. PrcHlytiAatic Egyptian pamted Pottery. 


Sind having a white pain ted decoration fired on^—a process 
also £;een in the Mediterranean Islands. Finally, we find the 
paste incised, both with and without any filling of the in¬ 
cisions ; such vases^ chough rare, are still found in the time 
of King Seneferu i chat is to say, up to the close of Che third 
dynasty^ 

With the appearance of the first Pharaohs, the red-painted 
pottery suddenly ceased. We have called attention to a 
similar happening in Elam where the second phase of 
painted vases is succeeded by a crude pottery• The working 
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Feg. 134. Ivory hauufle of fiUot dKfgfr, jhowixi^ the fAutiH o! Egypt at 
the beginning of th« FtmraoJiic r«glTiie {rfiscovorod by Henri dc Morgan 
at Hassay^. near Ediul. Row^ beginning at the top: i, Kltphanta; 
a. Ostriches and Giraffes; ^ Panthers^ 4^ Gaats; 5* Jackala; 6, Ante- 
lopea; 7, Forcapinee; fl. Oxen] 9, HippopotaniuSM ; 10* AntelDpea; 
fi. Elephants and Salmon; 12, Goatsi 13, Panthers: I4 f Goats and 
Dog; As 5«: 16, AnteJopes: 17, Dogs and Jafkale; i8. Oxen; 
Hogg or ViTiH Boars t ao. Oxen. 
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of hard stone dominated Eg>'pt at the beginning of the 
Ancient Empire; it was at its xenith about the time that 
painted pottery ceases to be in evidence. The tomb at 
^Jakadah and those at Abydos contain veritable mar\'els of 
lapidar}' art—iittle vases in rock crystal, milky quartz, 
cornelian, agate, and even in obsidian, a substance no longer 
used to-day because of its extreme fragility—but all, unfor¬ 
tunately, in fragments. These tombs contain no painted vases. 

VVe saw that the pre-pharaonic people had great skiit in 
the working of ivory and stone, and that they ably sculptured 
and graved a number of animal and human figures. We 
need only mention here the ivory handle of a flint dagger 
discovered by Henri de Morgan in the necropolis of Hassaya 
near Edfu. The entire surface of this magnificent piece is 
covered with animal figures, and the entire fauna of the 
Egypt of those days is portrayed (Fig. 134). 

[f the people of Egypt in eneolithlc times were experts in 
the working of rocks and ivory, they were equally skilled in 
metal work. Another stone knife, with Its handle covered 
with sheet-gold, proves that they were skilled in gold re* 
pouss^work (Fig, U5). 

All these early Egyptian works of art demonstrate great 
freedom of style, but with the passage of time they get 
further and further away from nature. The explanation 
lies in the freedom of the artist of neolithic and cneolithic times 
from the religious canons which gradually shaped the highly- 
specialized art of the times of the Pharaohs. This evolution 
took place early, and was already accomplished in the third 
dynasty ; thenceforward, both drawing and sculpture were 
governed in the minutest detail by immutable law's. This 
convention, peculiar to Egypt, became more and more 
accentuated up to the time when Rome became mistress of 
the valley of the Nile. Thus the more natural and broadly- 
conceived works of art belong to the Ancient Empire. 

We meet again in the vases of the Mediterranean Islands 
the same technique described in connection with Elam 
and Egypt, always excepting the fragile red painting of the 
Upper NUe valley. In the Islands these different varieties 
of pottery are associated with neolithic industry, which 
would seem to have been the stage of culture arrived at by 
the first inhabitants of Crete, Cyprus, and all those lands 
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Fm. 1:25. Knifti in ydlqw filut wiih. I'cpouiia^ llazudlB. 
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which were later to become the domain of the Hellenes. 
They bear witness to a potter's craft still in its infancy (Figs, 
126 and 127), and here, too, the first artistic essays began 
with metal. But if the technique of the Mediterranean world 
was the same as that of Asia and Egypt, from the very earliest 
phase of ceramic painting (Fig. taS), its artistic taste was 
quite different. 

Although the Aigseo-Mycenajan world had been largely 
influenced by Egypt and Asia, it showed, nevertheless, a 
well-marked individual taste. Naturalism was the basis of 
most of the artistic work, but its tendencies were peculiar. 



FtG. ixG. Lndscd Pottay: Cyclodra- 


differing not only from those we have described above, but 
totally foreign to those of Quaternary times in Western 
Europe, We shall not here enlarge on this subject, which 
will be treated in full detail in another volume of this 
series. These arts played a great part in all Mediterranean 
countries, in Italy, Spain, and Gaul, and even in Central 
Europe. 

Before speaking of Europe, let us glance eastwards once 
more at Northern Persia and Transcaucasia, regions in which 
ceramic art differs completely from that of Chaldea, Elam, 
Phcenicia, and Greece, but regions, also, which share the 
artistic ideas of the northern peoples and have considerably 
influenced European culture. And this independently of 
Mediterranean influences, because many of the Caucasian 
peoples, and still more, the Asiatic peoples, once formed 
part of those groups, portions of which invaded Europe, 
while others settled by the way. 
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When we leave the MedUerranean to penetrate mto the 
heart of in northern Persia^ Tran sea ucasiai and Siberia, 
we are confronted with two quite di^tint^t artistic concep¬ 
tions, one corresponding to the copper and bronze industry 
of the dolmens of northern Irani and having only a simple 
geometric decoration, the other having animal figures a^ its 
principal decorative motifs This latter art is met with in 
Ossethia (Fig. 131)1 in the Russia and Persian Talish, and 
in Russian Armenia, in association with iron (Fig. 133), The 
spiral now becomes prominent^ and the swastika more 
common than in eaxHer times. 

In the Siberian districts of Minusinsk and Krasnoyarsk^ 



Flo. 127. £aciaed_Fott«ry,^£Gefln_l5luils. 


towards the frontiers of Mongolia, in the Altai, and as far 
as the Ural and the Volga, localities where copper ore is 
common^ there have been found, both isolated and In the 
burial-places, numerous objects in which animal figures pre¬ 
dominate in the decoration. These figures are either moulded, 
forming part of the implement or weapon, take rhe form of 
statuettes, or are engraved on the metal of such objects as 
axe-heads, daggers^ vases, and metal belts. Artistic taste 
and technical manner are identical with that evidenced in the 
work of the Persian engravers of to-day. We are tempted to 
see in the appearance of this highly-characteristic art which 
came to supplant geometric decoration an indication of the 
arrival on the Persian plateau of the Iranians among those 
peoples of unknown origin of which the texts of the kings 
of Assur speak. 
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We have to recog^nize that this naturalistic art would 
seem never to have penetrated into Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, 
or the western world. There is no question, iherefore, of 
its intervention as an influence in the development of 
Mediterranean naturalism (Fig. tag). 

But if we compare its general artistic aspect with that 



Fiq. 128. Vaie imtn. Kaumrts (Cferte}. 


which developed in western lands at the beginning of the 
iron industry-curing the period to which the Hallsiatt 
label has been given—we are struck by the number of 
analogies between the naturalistic art of the Orient and 
Occident. The forms of weapons and implements are fre¬ 
quently identical f and the decorative subjects and method 
of their application, especially engraving, are so similar 
and are specialized to such a point that we cannot help 
^sociating these two arts, which, according to discoveries 
in^ the Danube basin and in the Ukraine, would appear to 
join up north of the Caucasus hy way of the Russian 
steppes. 

In Transcaucasia, this iron civilization was preceded by 
another, mom simple, whose art belonged to the geometric 
system, a civilization which would seem to have been 
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derived from a bronsie culture, whereas in the west the 
HaJIstatt phase directly succeeded the bronze by a rapid 
transition. 

These considerations would lead us to suppose that iron, 
long known in Asia prior to the arrival of the naturalistic 
artists, only penetrated into Europe with the Hallstatt 
people, who came from the Orient by w^ay of the Russian 
steppes and the valley of the Danube* 

We must, nevertheless, take into account those Mediter¬ 
ranean influences which at this epoch probably helped to 



f IG. 'Dug muJ wild bcsu^ from a Iresco in ths yalace at Tlrynt. 


modify considerably the customs of the naturalistic artists 
from Asia* 

This industr}^, with some likelihood, is generally attributed 
to the Cehs. Thus it follows that the Cehs, before they 
came to Europe, must have inhabited or sent colonies 
into the countries south of the Caspian, either by way of 
Derbent or Dariel (Ossete districts) from the North, or 
else from the Transcaspian country, skirting the Elburz 
roourttains, to the Araxes districis. Then the southern branch 
of the race would either have been absorbed, or would have 
retreated northw'ards, leaving their taste and their natural¬ 
istic methods —still in force to-day among the Persian 
gravers ^—as a legacy to Iran, The very characteristic 
Hallstatt art would then have been effaced in Western 
Europe by a more cultured taste—that of the Mediter¬ 
ranean peoples, which becomes dominant from the La Tfcne 
period* 

The beginnings of the Hallstatt industry in Europe is 
placed at the beginning of the first millennium before our era. 
It must, then, have been earlier still, perhaps by only a few 
centuries, perhaps by a millennium, that this art appeared in 
Transcaucasia* Thus the eastern ** Hallstattians in all pro- 
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bability would have come by the knowledge of iron in 
Transcauc^ia, since it existed in that country before their ad¬ 
vent, This would make the Ossete burial-places merely 
the witness of the passage of the “ Hallstattians" through 



F|i}, 130. Ossete iroa indnatry. Anim&i figurci. 

the Great Caucasus, a country where copper in the natural 
state is much more abundant than iron^thus explaining 
the rarity of iron in the necropolis of Koban. 

These are but conjectures ; still, the wide diffusion of so 
specialized an art as that of Hallstatt cannot be considered 
the result of mere coincidence. 

Hitherto, unfortunately, research has made but little 
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progress either in Transcaucasia^ Persia or Centrd Asia. 
Excavations have been made in Ossethia, in Russian 
Armeaia} and in the Russian and Persian Talish^—but tliere 
our researches end for the moment. Nevertbeless, we 
have discovered that the peoples of the North lived iti 
complete isolation from those of the South. and that the 
flourishing civilizations of Babylon, Susa* Nineveh and 
Ecbatana did not influence those peoples whose graves we 
have discovered in the necropoles of the North. 

In the north of Western Asia we find a few rare traces of 



Fig, 133. Xiici^ pottery Djonu (Ruisiaa Tdiidi}. 


a specialized painted pottery in tombs contaitiing iron 
weapons. Pottery ornamented with designs made by a 
polisher predominates, and incised ornarnentation is fairly 
common (Fig. ijo). With the appearance of iroop we meet 
with numerous vases in the forms of animals, such as horses, 
oxen and birdSp but here, as with the engraving* we are in 
the presence of a specialized style—of Altaic origin if we 
may judge by the discoveries made in Siberia during the 
last few years. 

In ^ Western and Central Europe the earliest stage of 
ceramic art shows us vessels which are generally w*ide* 
topped* flat-bottomed and irregular (Fig. 133), made of a 
coarse paste, and ill-baked on open hearths. The sherds 
of this pottery are generally composed of two brownish 
exterior layers, and a central greyish portionp scarcely baked; 
the earth of which has hardly been worked into a paste 
and is mixed with grains of sand. 

Later on* as neolithic industry was perfected* the technique 
of ceramics gradually improved. Forms were elaborated 
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(Fig. 134) and bcrrame at times quite elegant, and decoration 
appeared, h had already been met wicli in the shape of 
incisions during the Camptgnian industry, and now it 
was elaborated by means of dotted depressions (Fig. 134, 
Nos, 9, to and la). Rope-marked vases llien appeared 
(Fig. 134, No. la); that is to say, the vases were decorated 
with the impression of a cord twisted round the vase 
while the paste was still soft; next, the potter used little 


Fig. TJ4, N»llth3c j to 5 4i]d 

5 to ia, Cliajssy fSa^ne-et-LoLr^); 6, 
Bolwinia; 4^ it and Bottany. 

pellets of clay pressed into the soft vase to make designs 
(Fig. 134, N'os. 5, 7 and S). This was exceptional only, for 
in nearly every country incised ornamEiit predominated; at 
times It became very artistic, as in Scandinavia, where it w'as 
panicularly remarkable from the days of polished stone. 
With the advent of bronze, potterj' improved still further; 
the potter s wheel had then long been tn use, and gradually 
the shapes of the vases became inspired by those of the 
Hellenic world. In southern Italy, Sicily, Spain, and even 
^uthern Caul, the Mediterranean arts had exercised great 
influence on the West ever since the Cretan zenith, and 
Mycenaan forms (Figs. 138, 139) spread overland into Central 
Europe. So much was this the case that, from the time 
w'hen iron appeared, the vase forms, the subject of the 
designs, and the technical processes had become hybrid, 
deriving both from native culture and from Mediterranean art. 
Vases were painted, but without the skill of the Hellenic 
peoples, and, as a rule, these efforts of the potter were Jiierelv 
rather unstable colour tracings over the incised decoration. 
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The Mediterranean influence made itself felt throughout 
Europe in later proto-historic times, but it was exercised 
on peoples highly diverse in origin and artistic feeling, hence 
a multitude of schools and innumerable varieties resulted, 
the study of which is further complicated by the migradori 
of populations. In Caul alone we can recognize a number 
of different areas, and successive schools for identical 
districts, the phases of which correspond to the migrations 





Fifi- »J7. Tin inw induttry in TmucadraEja. Vasa rtaftwn fim 
(HeleDendcirf, pjcat YdiiAvclpoQ. 

of populations, the opening of new commercial routes, 
military events, and a host of other causes that often 
escape us. 

In the West and in Northern Europe, the prehistoric 
era came to an end during the development of the 
iron civilization associated with the La Tine industry, 
Thenceforu'ard, the arts are the product of native taste 
largely influenced by Graeico - Etruscan and Greek art. 
The ancient motifs and processes are still seen on the 
incised vases; but ceramic painting and sculpture are both 
stamped with a special character derived from Hellenism, 
which, in the northern districts, survived until the Middle 
Ages. 

On the whole, outside of Elam, Egypt, and the Greek 
world, where we meet with genuine artistic schools, 
sharply characterized both by their technique and their 
expression, the artistic taste of the Ancient World was 
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still most confused, the reason being that nowhere do we 
find among the numerous peoples of whom we have any 
trace, the same originality as in the great centres of the 
East. 

But tJie New World must not be neglected, for certain 
regions of Arnerica—Mexico and Peru—had schools no less 



Fig. The wrta of the La Tine tndiiBtrv : i, Tarw (Gaiway, Ittlaad); 
a, KeraiHria, nciir Piont-rAbbe fpjnisUre) ; 3, Hocb^Kedlaa {PmeelAj ; 

BethEiiy faiHinfl) ; j. Glajrboiiliijry (Someistl) ; Roanne (Lain;); 
7, Uanie; fi, Rwqn? (Loire); 9a, htatihauEen (P^tinAte) ; 5, animal 

Irieic on qb. 


remarkable than those of Asia and Egypt. Here we are 
dealing with a world apart, cut off from relations with the 
rest of the univerji* and evolving independently. This 
evolution produced the same results as in the Old 
World, because in America we find an incised and polished 
ceramic art showing all the varieties of the old world 
and culminating in painted pottery. The technical pro¬ 
cesses are the same: the artistic conceptions alone differ. 
We can make no reliable estimate of the date of this 
work. 
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Whal has happened to the New WoHd demonstrates how 
necessary it is to be wary in our hypotheses relating to 
influences, especially when processes of a simple order 
are concerneiL The same idea may have come to any 
number of peoples at different times. The characteristics 
of primitive unpainted pottery cannot be considered con¬ 
clusive from the chronological point of view where different 
peoples or diverse regions are involved. 

Moreover, we arc still very ignorant of everything 
relating to the arts, and of ceramics in particular, in the 
major portion of the Old World, We have seen that for 
Transcaucasia, Persia, and Russia we possess vague in- 
formation only, and that limited to a very few districts 
and peoples—but beyond that, further eastwards, our lack 
of knowledge is complete. 


CHAPTER 11 


Re^ligeous Bklie^Sj Totesii^w, and Magic 

T^vd principles would seem to have swayed the mi lids of 
men in those far-off days when as yet the Occidental folk 
of Europe were tn the palsoliibic and areh^eolithic industrial 
phase: respect for the dead, implying a belief in an after* 
life ; and, probably, totemism—applied, as among modern 
primitive populations, to the issues of mundane existence. 

In the Grimaldi caves, and in many othersH the dead 
have been found buried beside their hearths, surtounded by 
the objects of their intimate daily life^ This custom, which 
remained in vigour up to the close of the polished stone phase, 
and which was even more marked after the appearance of 
metals, undoubtedly shows that the early inhabitants of 
France already cherished a cult of the dead and believed 
in a future life and hence in a superhuman power. Nor was 
tJiis notion peculiar to the races inhabiting the Western 
Europe in Quaternarj' times * it was universal- But it 
would appear to be in our caverns that the earliest testimony 
to such a belief has so far been discovered. 

Their totemism is more debatable. Nevertheless, the 
study of cave paintings and their comparison with the 
collected data regarding the practices of contemporary 
undviliied populations, has led arch^Dlogists to consider 
that the Magdaknians were not prompted to cover the walls 
of their dwellings with paintings from a single-minded desire 
to satis^* their sesthe tic tastes, but that these representations 
had a religious significance.* 

'‘Both in Australia and Americap” says D^chelettep* 
"‘a tribe or group believes itself to be under the pro¬ 
tection of a tutelary being, usually an animal that has to 
be propitiated in the interests of the common weal. Hence 
the animal totem becomes the object of a regular cult. 

' Cl Sr I'Art ifl ilfs^<>, Vi ^$7 I LX J, 1505. 

* XXVI. I, 

ZflL 
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Totfim groups display representations of their totern on 
their arms and shields. By the intervention of magic 
the totem can hescow fecundity^ so profitable to the com¬ 
munity. Spencer, Gillen and Frazer have described the 
strange ceremonies performed with this object by the 
Australians at the foot of rocky walls covered with 
^oomorphic representations* A number of detaib in these 
magical practices are easily correlated with facts obser^'ed 
in the caverns of the Pyrenees and Perigord/^ We must 
not strain totem ism too far, howeverp by seeking to find 
its traces even^Avhere* We do not know all the motives 
that inspired menb actions in those far-distant days. 

The European cave paintings are sometimes placed In 
corners or on inaccessible parts of the rocky and it has been 
supposed that they were thus placed because they were 
forbidden {Ta£^ikf) to women, children and to uninitiated 
persons in general 

This is but a plausible hypothesis^ but one that it w^ould be 
as rash to develop as that regarding totem ism, for we cannot 
deduce from the superstitions of modern savages ideas that 
were current in times so far distant from our own. 

The belief in that is to say in spectres and ghosts, 

which we meet with in the Italian peninsula from the earliest 
histone times, is certainly not a conception peculiar to 
European peoples. It existed in Eg>^pt under another 
form, but the fear lest the ghosts of the dead should return 
to disturb the calm of the living undoubtedly had great influ¬ 
ence on the respect with which men would always seem to 
have treated burial - places — ever the object of mysterious 
dread, unformylated, but intense in primitive peoples, and 
still evlraordinurily vivid in die minds of many highly- 
developed persons of our own day. 

With the appearance of neolithic Industry the cult of 
the dead was emphasized under a number of forms, for 
the interments of the period, greatly in evidence in every 
land, are at the same lintc highly diverse in character. 

Simple burial in the ground without any protective 
wrapping for the body is uncommon in Europe* It is 
met with, however, in the department of the Marne among 
othersp al Dormans: the bodies, squatting or doubled up, 
were laid in small graves oriented north—south. 
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This^ the simplest of all modes ofsepulture, Mi'as eusmmary 
in the valky of the Nile during the period of neolithic and 
eneolichic industry (Fig^ 141),^ We often find the skeleton 



FtO. . NcoUtMc iatcTtcrut, El AiamL (Upper Egypt), 


enclosed in a wrapping—sewn into an antelope or gazelle 
skin—nor does the coming of copper alter this usage. In the 
deepest deposits of the Tell of Susa the gratres present the 
same general character. 

In Germany this method of inhumation is more frequent 
than in Gauh 

We hav^e seen that tn Quaterjiary times the dead were 
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frequently mteired in the ej^verns close to their dwelling- 
plac& la neolithic these c^ves, uninhabited for the 

most part at that datCi were used as cemeteries, aSt for 
example^ the cave of the AUr/ in Lozire, where an 

extensive ossuary was found. OfEen a wall of dry stones 
blocking the cave entrance protected the bodies from beasts 
of prey. 

As, however, natural caves do not exist in every country, 



FlO- 14^. Graves &om til* accFppoles oi Russian Arma nta. Iititi indnetrj'. 


men had to dig artihcial shelters in the ground. The 
form of grave can best be studied in the department of 
the Marne. The valley of the Petit Morin contains a large 
number.* They arc veritable hypogea, dug with great 
precision in the chalk, and made up of one or two chambersi 
closed in former times by slabs of stone or stout wooden planks* 
A trench made in the outer debris and the drift formation 
enabled the diggers to reach the out-cropping chalk. A 
large number of skeletons were laid carefully one on the top 
of the other in two rows with a passage left between.* 

^ Baron dfl S«r Itl iiptiIcniUM dsns U ddpatUm^ni dr la 

Mamt {Cm^r, Srck., Bniuwls, j HH. lit «liL^ 

■ TSacstutiacinJ wtt, wtdeh art v^y rich in poli^hc^ gmt EQfiKii.En 

^ some liws or mfifBf t likEy tiitti belong to xht EnEolilbic Hlid not lo Oic 
jvcolalhic. 
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Certain of these artificial caverns are considered by 
archiKolcigists ^ to be either funerary chapels intended for the 
celebratiof) of ri tua I ce remonie^ or tom bs rese rved for 
personages of high rank, 

Hypogea are fairly common throughout the greater 
part of Europe, in Mediterranean countries, Egypt* and 



FlU. 143. Crypt o£ ColiHiiJ. Valley of FlG. I44. Crj^t ol Cqfar™iiiict Valley 
the Betit Mcrin (after Barpii de Bayc)p ul tbe Petit MDrin {altar uaron de Bstye}. 


Western Asia ; all are inspired by the same feeling of respect 
for the dead and desire to protect their remains from beasts 
and men. The tombs of the Pharaohs at Thebes, and the 
Achfemenidsan sepultures of Persis are artihctaE cry pts of 
monumcnlal proportions* The excavation of such hypogea 
must have entailed great labour orily ta be undertaken 
for a very few persons, hence as a mode of burial it must 
be considered exceptional* The same is true of dolmens, 
large chambers built of blocks of stone and then, usually, 
covered over with earth, 

A dolmen* (Figs* 145 and 146)15 3 stone monument of 
varying dimensions* composed of vertical walls formi^d of 
great blocks set on end with one or more large slabs forming 
the roof- Some dolmens consist of one rtccangular chamber 
only (Figs* 145 and 146, Nos. 1* 3 and 4), others of several 

1 jlXIv. rST- 

• Fr&jto ftivd mfM = 5iaisc (in BrcLon). 
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(Fig, 146, ?Jos. 5 and 7); whilst still others have shorter or 
longer galleries, of varj’ing width and height, leading Into 
them, and constructed on the same principle (Fig. 146, Nos. 1, 
3 and ^), Occasionally the lateral walls are inclined and 
give the dolmen the appearance of a truncated pyramid 
(Fig. 145, Nos.^ 4 and 5) * galleries are even known in 
which the covering stones are supported on one side only, 






(Pkwhainel, Mortuhaa): 4 f =.„ 
(Oignai, Ard^be); 5, Gnntimt Ijod^Tc, I-linuit) j 6, Txic.ChatQ4 

(OU£). 


pving the alley a triangular section. Quite a number of 
these monuments arc known that consist only of a long 
gallery without any definite chamber (Fig, 146, Nos. 2 and 
6), In some countries, Ireland among others, the covering 
stones are replaced by corbelled vaults, constructed of smaU 
flat stones (tig. 146, No, 7}. fn France dolmens are often 
floored wtth slabs of stone (Fig. i4«, Nos. i and 6). 

In many cases dolmens are covered over with mounds of 
earth of smaller or larger size, but wc cannot say for certain, 
that every dolmen was covered by a tumulus, nor that those 
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that are now unoovered were denuded of their maunds by 
cultivatiDfi or rain. In dolmens complete with tumulusi we 
observe about the rircumference of the mound, a circle of 
large stones intended to circumscribe it. These circles of 
isolated stones are often seen withoui a dolmen iti the centre. 
The greater number of such circles are merely the ruins of 
ancient mounds^ but we must not confound them with 



Fio. 147. dixtnbutioii of daLnuna in the Old WorliL 

cromlechs," monuments of unbtiown purpose, whose dimen^ 
sions are much greater. 

The appearance of dolmens® in Western Europe seems to 
coincide |with the second phase of the neolithic industry of 
France and Switzerland, but this appearance is apparently 
illusoryi since the most ancient among them, whose funerary 
furniture consists only of stone implements made of hard, 
imported rocks, contain traces of meul—copper and gold. 
Others are clearly eneolithtc. 

The geographical distribution of dolmens is very wide, 
(Fig- i47)i We find them from the south of Scandinavia to 
Algeria, and from Portugal to India and ]apanJ In the 
north of Western Asia (Russian and Persian Talish) they 
all belong to the local copper and bronze age. It follows 

^ Fmoi miwdrcEe iiid Vm Brttofcit 

* Cf AjdeMjpctillcl, vm. XL 

* Cl uaviC i 53 ii “d notw 3 and 4. 
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that if the practice of constructing' such edifices came into 
our part of the world from Asia there would have come 
with it the knowledge of metaisp and this seems to have been 
the case, since although m Western Europe these tombs 
contain funerary fumiture of tieoiitbic appearance, this is 
certainly due to the scarcity of copper among their con¬ 
structors. The hypothesis that doimen building spread in 



Fio. T48. Builded ddmui. Kamhi, Aidcba pravino* {P«rna) 
(Author'^ Reiard^). 


the opposite direction is untenablei for it would postulate an 
inception of the metal industry in Caspian countries posterior 
to its beginnings in Armoricap which is an impossibilUy 
because Asiatic civilization goes back much farther than that 
of the West, 

It remains for us to suppose that the idea of constructing 
these huge tombs was bom at difierent dates in different 
countries, since the cult of the dead is far too ancient and 
widely distributed for us to explain its general acceptance by 
propagation from any one centre. Apparently the solution 
of the problem must come from a combinatiou of hypotheses, 
for it b impossible to connect the monuments of Japanp 
Madagascarp and South America with the great group of 
Asiatic-Europeau dolmens. 
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In all coantrits the earliest dolmens are built of large 
unhewn blocks of stone. Then the blocks used for the 
vertical walls gradually diminish in size, until the earlier 
lateral blocks are replaced by a built-up wall of undressed 
stones, it is true, but carefully laid. The great roof-sUbs 
alone persist (Fig. 148),' and, as the monument biroomes 
smaller in size, the cist is finally arrived at. 

This is not to say that the practice of burying the dead 
in stone cists is posterior to the dolmens. The two methods 
of sepulture were certainly in use at the same time in the 
same countries—but the principle of these funerary con¬ 
structions is the same. Further, the conception of the 
dolmen with its tumulus, interpreted by peoples of advanced 
culture, produced in certain districts veritable colossi— 
witness the royal pyramids of the Ancient and Middle 
Egyptian Empires. 

The dolmens are not the only megalithic monuments of 
prehistoric antiquity. In many districts we also find traces 
of religious or superstitious beliefs as yet unexplained con¬ 
nected, perhaps, with the cult of the dead, and manifesting 
themselves in the form of standing stones (menhirs)* (Fig. 
149); trilithons—somewhat rare, and composed of two up¬ 
rights and a lintel; and finally of alignments of monoliths 
^Pjg-. 150), usually associated with cromlechs. The dolmens 
themselves sometimes present inexplicable peculiarities. 
Some are divided Into several chambers communicating 
with each other by a circular bole pierced through the 
partition (Fig. i 45 i 5 and 6; Fig. 146, No. 6> 

!n France menhirs are even more numerous than dolmens. 
A. de Mortillet counted 6192 of them, including align¬ 
ments and cromlechs;* their distribution, how'ever, does 
not altogether coincide w'ith that of dolmens. The greatest 
of these monuments is the Men-er-Hroeck (Pierre de la Fee), 
now fallen and broken, which measured 20.50 metres in 
length. This monolith recalls the obelisks of Eg>'pt in its 
dimensions; that of Hatasu at Karnak, however, is much 
larger, its height being 33,20 metres. We soon become lost 
in conjectures as to the primitive purpose of these monu* 

i JSSM. n-, tit iirt, 13 ff.i XXXV, VIU ((905). 251 B. 

* Af4R=>fEDiiCi iilict AiV^lnEligOn UffilazL), 

^ A. d* MortillcS. DtsirtbuJiM rn VLIE {1901 Ip 40. 
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ments, but up to the present time none of the pnrtposed 
hypotheses have rested on scientific bases. 

The same holds true for the alignments, long parallel 
lines of menhirs planted in the earth at almost equal 
intervals, a remnant of which stilt may be seen in the depart¬ 
ments of Morbi ha n and Finist^re. Formerly the alignments 
stretched much further, but, even what remains of them is 
still very impressive. 

CroinJecbs are large circles of 50 or 60 metres in diameter 


.1' of KirwitiEl at Porspoder {FiiUstUnJ ; a, Oinat de 

Kcrdil Carnae [MorliUiuq ; 3, PHaourcli (FiaLattre), 7 inetrea high. 


formed of menhirs. These megalithic monuments are 
widely distributed in France, the British fsles, Sweden 
and Denmark. We meet with a few in Western Asia. So 
far the interprecations given all belong to the realm of 
phantasy. 

The number of Quaternary burials hitherto discovered 
is too small to furnish us with much information as to the 
rules then governing inhumationj and there are no indica¬ 
tions for that epoch to throw light on the practice of incinera¬ 
tion, which was frequently resorted to by the neolithic 
population of Europe, With the appearance, however, of 
polished stone, there is much more to guide us. In certain 
districts, such as Scandinavia, the neolithic burials were all 
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hy inhumation* whereas in France^ and especially in Brittany; 
the dead were frequenty burned.* Tn the departments of the 
Marne, the Ai^ne* and the Gard^ and in many other parts of 
France incineration was also the ru 1 e»^ This custom of 
destroyingf the body by fire was also in force in the same 
period in Thuringia and in Western Prussia** whereas in 



Fia. 150. AtigniiLoits ol Mcih^c nt Cpxnac (Morbiluii}. 

the British Isles, in Italy, and in Switzerland no traces of 
incineration in the corresponding epoch hai^'eyet been found. 

In historic times* moreover* both cremation and inhuma¬ 
tion were practised by Latins and Etruscans. It was only 
in the East* and especially in Egypt, that the destruction of 
the body would appear to have been avoided. Nevertheless* 
the burning of the primitive royal tombs of Nakadah and 
Abydos suggests that in the earliest times incineration was 
practised in the case of important personages* and not only 
incineration of their bodies but of every tiling that had 
belonged to them. 

Judging by the colour on the bones, it would seem that 
ante-sepuUural excarnation had been practised from Quater¬ 
nary limes.* For more recent periods there are numerous 
traces of the custom in Western and Central Europe* in 
Russia, and, it would seem, even in Northern Caucasia. 

i l£Lr, 17. 

* CT. Mnr, 

* i^fi*rt!tfbftnmiugt ZX uSoi). 161' 

* Ktitt, n (1896), 3 »f. 
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During the course of the bronze industry, in our part of 
the world, the ancient customs of neoUthic limes persisted. 
Dolmens, however, gradually ceased to be buitl, those that 
remained being often used as ossuaries. Thenceforward, 
burials were effected in cists, tn graves with walls of rough- 
hewn stone, and in chambers (Figs, tsi and 152) over which 
a tumulus was raised, sometimes attaining considerable 
proportions. That of Saint-Menoux (Allier) measured no 
less than 25 metres in diameter j» it conuined four skeletons. 

At this epoch, cremation was also practised in Europe, 
but, as in earlier times, Asia did not adopt it, or at least we 
have not yet encountered any trace of it in the Orient There, 
in certain districts, such as the north-west of Persia, the 
various transition phases from the large dolmen to the cist 
can be followed, while the funerary furniture is seen to im¬ 
prove in proportion as ihe architecture of the tombs becomes 
elaborated. 

If the primitive inhabitants of the mountains bordering 
the Caspian on the south-west did not actually bum the 
dead, together with their waives, as was done in India, it 
would seem that a man at least took them with him into the 
other world, A burial that I had the good fortune to discover 
at Veri {Russian Talisb) in 1890, Is explicit in this regard, 

A cist of irregular contour (Fig. 153) contained four 
bodies.* At the right were the man's remains (No. i) accom¬ 
panied by his arms—a tong and slender sword, four daggers, 
several lance-heads, and a considerable number of arrow¬ 
heads. His personal omaments consisted of a torque, some 
beads and small golden discs. To the left of the man, in 
the middle of the tomb, were two women's skulls (Nos. 3 
and 3} surrounded by beads and gold discs; each skull 
had its torque and bracelets, but no weapons. To the left 
is another female skull (No, 4}, surrounded by the same 
ornaments, and, not far away, a metal mirror. (In Fig, 
153 the v^3 have been taken out. in order that the position 
of the objects and of the skeletons may be better appreciated). 

An examination of the grave goods shows very clearly 
that the three women had accompanied their master into 
the tomb. The position of the ornaments, the orderly 

1 I.TIT 

* Alt ibe vfaiKti rousil in thit lomb >t the Muie« de S^int-Cent^iq. 
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FlO. IJ3, firoDM mdastrjr ImriU. Voi (Husain Talisb) ; lie antbor'a 

Bxcav'abon^. fThfl vsks havB been talea outj. 


manner in which they are distributed, and the fact that not 
a vase was broken, proves that these women had been put 
to death before the closing of the sepulchral chamber. Here 
me ascertained data comes to an end, but they arc important 
in regard to the funeral ceremonies of the bronze period in 
this district^ for they open the way to connp^isons with 
India, where the same rite of sacrificing the women has 
existed in another form from very remote times. This tomb 
recalls those of the Scythians of which Herodotus tells us. 

The manners of those days were highly diverse and were 
often horribly barbaric. Thus Stoipe, a Swedish authority, 
who studied a cave on the island of Stoia Carlso (Gothland), 
has established the fact that the inhabitants of that island in 
neolithic limes were cannibals,’ and we also find mention 
of c^nnitsialism m Europe in historic times.* 

The neolithic people indulged in stilJ other practices on 
the bodies of the dead, and these customs have left their 
traces. They cut circular portions from the skuJls— trepanned 
them, not with any surgicaJ end in view as in this operation 

‘ 111 . VL 

^ /rf-r p ifitJ fcM Swittfrlud., IiXViii, 
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to-day, but in order to obtain fetishes, for these circular 
pieces were pierced with holes that they might be suspended 
or worn as part of a necklace i the Gauls also indulged in 
this practice.^ In the oppidum of Stradonitz in Bohemia a 
fragment of a brain case, decorated with engraved geometric 
designs, has been discovered ; this is evidence of a custom 
that exists to this day in Oceania. 

Thus, as we see, funeral customs in prehistoric times 
were extremely varied we possess but scant information on 
most of them, and many escape us completely. 

In Persia, Mazdalsm put an end to earth burial, and in 
the north of Iran cofhns for the exposure of the bodies 
succeeded the graves of the iron industry period.* It is only 
with the coming of Islam, that is to say, in the seventh 
century of our era, that graves reappear. As it is now genei' 
ally agreed to place the appearance of the Zqroasirian doctrine 
in Media in the fifteenth century before our era, this would 
then be the date, within a few centuries, of the disappearance 
of the sepultures of the iron industry in that country—if, 
indeed, the men of the iron industry, whose sepultures have 
been found, ever were converted to Mazdaism. 

The cult of the dead was not, of course, the only religious 
belief of prehistoric times. There were a multitude of others, 
but this question of the philosophical ideas of prehistoric 
peoples is most obscure, because we have practically no such 
evidence as would support even a hypothesis. Except for 
the funeral rites which, as we have just seen, show that in 
alt countries man was preoccupied about a future life, we 
are nearly always constrained to turn to historical sources, 
and to go back, in thought, acro,ss tlie ages, wdth the feeble 
as.sistance of such rare prehistoric objects as seem to lend 
themselves to an interpretation, ere we can have any idea as 
to what these primitive cults consisted in. Such an excursion 
into the historic origin of beliefs reveals to us religions that 
are infinitely varied, which still further complicates the task 
of the prehistorian, In truth, if we have evidence that at 
the beginning of the historic era the peoples of even a single 
region pfxssessed a variety of beliefs, what are we to think 

r Cf. C- de MoHillel, prikuiori^t, I, (rBSs) 144. 

* Of. ft£ch^ arcUal, (i^i, rj-tss; XZZTl, IV. 
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of those that successively Jostled each other in this same 
district in earlier times? 

Religions are bortij prosper, are sometimes veiy widely 
distributed, then become decadent and die. Only those i 

based on genuinely philosophic principles survive. But the- 
further we go back in time and the further «e get away from 
higher conceptions, the more deeply we penetrate into the j 

practices of superstition and magic, because the human being, ! 

faced with the impotence of his efforts against incompre¬ 
hensible phenomena, and being guided on the one hand by 
fear, and OH the other by hope, necessarily attributed most 
of what he saw and all such experiences as passed beyond 
the bounds of his intelligence, to a host of different causes. ; 

Thus an infinite variety of practices grew up : Man at fust ji 

populated space with free, sentient forces, susceptible to 
prayer and pity."‘ The idea of the one God came only t 

much later, since it demanded a generalisation of causes that 
a highly-evolved mind alone was able to conceive. j 

The domain of the incomprehen.sible, at first of vast ij 

extent, became gradually limited in proportion to intellectual / 

progress. The primitive divine pleiad, born of the multi- ]' 

plicity of phenomena, was provided with a master, and in a i. 

few rare and refined souls was born the conception of a force i 

superior to and containing all other forces. The concept of 
a unique deity was now formed, but in many religions this 
higher conception remained a secret of the priesthood. Such 
was the case tn Eg>’pt, and probably also in Chaldea; and 
it is very probable that the Hebrews got their idea of Jahveh 
from these sacerdotal Ideas. But in no oriental religion 
were the ancient gods entirely sequestered from office; the i 

priests retained them for a long time to come, because the 
people were not sufficiently advanced to be made to renounce i 

their superstitions. 

Among all the peoples whose religious origins we have 
been able to study, or where, at least, we have been able to 
go far back in the examination of their beliefs, we meet 
with polytheism. Egyptians, Chaldeans, Elamites and 
Hellenes all possessed ati elaborate pantheon. The same is 
true of those rnces which, by our geographical dist;«veries of 

1 KcTiHii, Pmpit d'isroH, I, , 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we were able to sur¬ 
prise in the actual possession of their prehistoric civilization. 

Among the Semites of Chaldea, the Akkadians, we find 
from the beginning that the idea of divinity is connected 
with the stars, whereas for the Sumerians, the ancient inhabi¬ 
tants of Mesopotam la, the in comprehensible power belonged to 
the forces of nature—conceptions, which, though dififering in 
form, sprang h'om the same spiritual need to address oneself 
to someone or something by which to conjure ill-fortune. 



F!Q 154. Iteli^Atu BnLhlenij aad tribal crests on Egyptian pre-dyniwtie 
palnbed va*#, 1-13, Naleadaii and Balias; 14. El Anuai and aiydM: 

.after 

These two primitive religions had nothing philosophic about 
them. Self-interest was their motive power, and superstition 
their guide. 

fn Egypt it would appear that there were two cults, that of 
the Libyan stone chipping aborigines, and that of the invaders 
who brought with them the knowledge of copper. Out of 
this mixed cult was evolved the pharaonic religion. The old 
customs survived, however, to Greek and Roman times. 
Everything tn nature bad formerly been delded, and each 
nome retained its god up till the early centuries of our own 
era. This was a survival some four or five thousand years 
old dating from the division of the country between those 
tribes whose distinctive badge or crest we noticed on the 
painted prehistoric vases. In Egypt, as in Chaldea, every 
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divinity had its emblem, its animal, or its privileged object, 
and this primitive cult of animals, the last trace of the early 
totem ism, was preserved by the pharaonic people- Cats, 
dogs, jackals, crocodiles, and ojeen were mummiScd, as 
though they themselves had been the divinity. 

But Asiatics, both Semites and those of the ancient races, 
also venerated natiire^trees, springs, rivers, and mountains 
—and this cult would seem to have been the oldest among 



. t Sy- linpressioD of a seal (Palace of Knoaso?}. GodiLca^ a^pearfn^ 
aa a moontauii top between two a WDCihippcx. 


every people. Wc meet with it in Western Europe and 
among uncivilized peoples to-day, and more extended research 
cannot fail to bring us proof that in every land it was the 
basis from which all other culls were elaboritted. 

In the study of prehistoric religion we must thus reject 
any Idea of a unique divinity and recognize that naturism* 
whether il concerns the astral bodies or confines itself to 
terrestrial phenomenap is at the root of all early religion* 
The su^^ moon, stars, thunder* tempests* raiiip wind* heat 
and cold have everywhere at some time been considered 
divine. So also have springs* lakeSt rivers, mountains 
(F*E^- 155 ) rocks, and trees* and the beasts of the field and 
birds of the air. These cults have varied greatly* however* 
according to place and time. We must content ourselves 
with gleaning from this infinite variety a few about which 
definite testimony has come down to us. 

First of all we will contrast whh the cult of the dead and 
the conception of terrestrial annihilation* the cult of life, 
creation* fertility, abundance and good fortune personified 
by the Chaldean goddess Nana, only another form of the 
Astarte of the Hellenes. 
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Right down to those deeper deposits of Chaldean and 
Susian ruins in which the painted vases of eneolithic 
industry are at last reachedj we find crude figurines of this 
goddess (Fig. 156, No. i), and also of her symbol (Fig. 
156, No, a) in a form which in later historic times is con¬ 
stantly in evidence as a votive offering in clay (Fig. 156, 
No. 3), In Egypt, we again find either the actual image 
(No. 4} symbolizing fertility, or symbolized (No. 5) in a 



Fig. 15S. RicprescuiatifniE of tlm gqddfis^ Nan^ 


purely Egyptian fashion, for it never appears in Chaldea 
under this form. It disappeared from the valley of the Mle 
from the time of the establishment of pharaonic civilization. 
It did not, however, emigrate from Mesopotamia to Egypt 
alone, for it is also found at Hissarlik, in the ruins of the 
second city (No. 7)1 in Cilicia, at Adalia (No. q); in the 
vEgean Islands at Cyprus (Nos. 6, to, ti, la) associated 
with objects of neolithic industry, and even at Kll9cvac in 
the Danube basin not far from Belgrade (No. 13J. The 
entire East and some European countries worshipped the 
.Mother goddess, the giver of fertility to the fields, and to 
man and beast. 
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The g^ods had representations made of them and temples 
and altars raised to them, both in Asia and Kgypt, whereas in 
the west and north of Europe such images were apparently 
forbidden by the laws governing religions cults. At all 
events we have no evidences of religious sculpture in neolithic 
times or the period in which the bronze industry flourished. 
A single rock painting from Spain (Fig. lJ 57 )p which, in my 
view, has mistakenly been approximated to Magdatenian art, 
shows us for the neolithic, or some later period a ceremony 
of sorts, perhaps a dance by women which would appear 


Fig, 157 . Ritual dAnce. Rnck painting fiDni Cognl (Spain)*. 
After H. Brtuil. 



to have some cionnection with the cull of Priapus- These 
women are depicted as wearing^ long skirts and strange head- 
dresseSf with breasts bared ; their costume reminds us of 
Cretan representations of a ritual dance {Fig» JS®)' These 
paintings, howeveri are situated in Spaiup a country which^ 



Ftg. 15S. Gold Eing froni tanpatR {ftear Ritual dance. 

according to H* Bceuil, had not been subjected to ^gcan 
influences. We must therefore consider this to be either a 
purely native scene^ or else of African origin. 
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The solar cult, very ancient in Chaldea and Egypt, shows 
itseir, in Europe, from the time of the bronjx industry, but the 
objects bearing witness to its existence tn France accord so 
nearly with the Greek myth that we are led to believe that 
the ritual implements were inspired by the Hellenic world. 

We know that according to the ancient myth the sun 
made his daily journey across the heavens in a chariot drawn 
by horses (Fig. 159, No. 2), and that when he had to return 
from the place of his setting to the place of his rising, the 
god left his chariot (Nos. 1, 2 and to, solar disc and chariot), 
and was conveyed in a boat on the river Ocean (Nos- 3-7, 
solar ships). 

At Trundholm in Scandinavia, a bronze ritual chariot 
has been found, drawn by a horse and carrying the disc; 
and in both Ireland and England several solar discs in 
gold have been discovered (Fig. 159, Nos. 8 and 9, the swan). 
TheM same northern countries furnish examples of rock 
gravings (in Scandinavia), of knife blades with graven repre¬ 
sentations of the solar ship, and finally of a votive bark in gold 
(Jutland). Thus the myth was fully developed in Scandinavian 
countries. Montelius considers that the Trundholm chariot 
belongs to the second Scandinavian bronze phase, which he 
places about the year *300 B.C., and at that period the Hellenic 
peninsula had long had commercial relations with the Baltic 
countries, thanks to the trade in amber. 

But if the Horse was associated with the daily solar 
journey, it was the Swan that drew the divine bark on the 
return voyage, and even if no representation of the Swan 
thus harnessed to the divine ship has yet been found, at 
least the Swan itself figures constantly as a decorative motive 
in France, the north of Italy, Central Europe, and the 
Scandinavian countries themselves, from the time of the 
local bronze industries right up to iron age times just prior 
to the historic period. So much so that, according to the 
most competent prehistorians, the solar cult must have been 
in honour throughout Europe for fifteen hundred years at 
least. It extended throughout the Hellenic peninsula, 
Egypt, Chaldea and Arabia, and was thus distributed all 
over the ancient world. Further east still, in Media, it took 
a peculiar—but not, as has been claimed, an exclusive—form, 
since the doctrine of Zoroaster admitted of secondary divinities. 
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and centuries iateri although they were fenrent MazdeanSi 
the Saasanid kings described themselves in their protocol 
as mtnufcAt^ri ptift yisddp^ that is lo say, as the issue of 
the gods*” 


FlO- Thic Sot»r AttiibvtGa; l. Silver band tmm Syrtd (£gcan 

^v.); SqIbj' iduriQt irom Trondlicilai {Sw^cn) [ 3 and 4. Sdbr b^ts, 
gramti in Sweden ; 5 and 6 . ScandifiJivian knivet bearing AnLaf bimt ; 
T, Votiw bqat of ^id trooi Nora (JatlBiidl ; S, Bronze belt Eri>in Faierk 
g, lU from Po^o BartoRe (Italy); lo^ Disc fioni Staadoid 
(Upper PalatiiLatc). 


The solar cult in Persia, however, was certainly much 
older than Zoroaster, for the disc, the swastika and other 
symbols recognized to-day to be irterely conventionalizatiQns 
of the sun have been met with in the earliest burials. The 
swastika appears on the earliest Indian money^-stamped 
ingots attributed to the seventh century a-c. 
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Fig. iGc. Punmiy batka padmtcd on 
EgyptiiJi pre-dyfiajftii: vasca. 


FlO, i6r. i.VotiwipcE-beul 
in broELDC (Sum); a. Votive 
nxe-head infltDikf;(Hi 5 «Rrtik}. 




Fzg. Votive ax» and bulla, i. MyceDasu W49a, Cyprus: i, 

Hbaarlik; x Bitlilii {P«ui); 4, 5, OutiUmi- feur- ^du nUe^t^ 

VHAinr) I e. Blsarlik i 7, Ebersbtrg * S, Olympiu ; (^ve nj Dide ICrete], 
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Ships (Fig. i6d) figure frequently on the painted funerary 
vases of primitive Egypt; but these representattons must not 
be confounded with the barks symbolizing the sun's noctumai 
journey^ for these ships would seem lo be the first witness to 
the pharaonic custom of transporting the dead to his last 
abiding-place by river* This custom was still in force up 
to the twelfth dynasty, and funerary ships, as my excavations 
at DaJishur have shown, are unquestionable proof of U* 
Furthermore, the Egyptian bas-reliefs of every period bear 
witness to this rite. 

We must again draw attention to the ritual importance 
attached both in the Orient and in our own land to the single 
or double-headed votive axe (Fig, 162)^ and the bull, whose 
image is rendered in full or represented quite often by its 
horns alone- These two symbols are often combined, hence 
they must have figured, if not the same idea, at least beliefs 
that were very closely related. 

Thus, in a number of insunces, primitive naturism 
gradually became transformed, and the early notion of gods 
under their actual form gave place to emblems symbolizing 
them* For example^ we see the god or hissymt^I figuring 
indifferently on the Chaldean (boundary* atones). 

Itw'asthus that the Egyptian, Creek and Italiote pantheons 
likewise originated. 

Such, in general outline ia the sum of our knowledge 
regajiding men's religious beliefs in the days before History* 
Magicand divjnatian, developing out of naturism, played a 
great part in the rites of those days^ but we are quite ignoratit 
of the details of such practices; the evidence is still ro seek. 






CHAPTER III 


Thk Written Woro 

When men got beyond the ptirely friRterJaJ sUge, and their 
minds were stimulated to reflection^ they began to experience 
a need to place their thoughts on record that they might be 
conveyed to others by signs intelligible to aiU The first 
means they found by which to do this was to represent in 
drawing the simple ideas conceivedi and frotn this first essay 
pictographic representation was born. But as the limits of 
detailed pictography were soon felt to be too narrow to 
respond even to the simplest abstract ideas^ conventional 
pictographs were evolved whose outlines rapidly took a 
hieroglyphic form* Thanks to Man's inteUcctuaJ develop- 
mentf and to the progress that he daily achieved in all 
branches of thought^ his needs soon outstripped even thb 
writing! because certain spoken words could not be expressed 
by the figures at his disposal, and he was unable to create 
for them any means of graphic expression- It w'as thus 
that, neglecting the representative signification of certain 
signsi he accorded to them a phonetiG value instead, just 
as we do wilh a rebus tcwJay. Hence arose hieroglyphic 
writing properly so called—that is to sayt the hieroglyphs 
of Egyptj primitive Chaldea^ the Hittites! Crete, China, 
Mexico, etc., composed as they are either of representative! 
ideographic! or phonetic signs, all used side by side. 
From these was evolvedi by successive transformations of 
the phonetic signs, syllabic writing such as Chinese and the 
cuneiform of Ehe Acliaemenidaa ; and it was from Ehese 
systemsagain that the alphabetic conceptiDn derived^ 

Such was the rational evolution of writing* Only certain 
peoples passed through alt these successive phases. Side 
by side with writing there also grew up among many 
tribes a purely conventional mnetnonism, hut since it was 
conventional, the key to it disappeared together with the 
men who made use of such methods. 
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In Quiiternar}' times, £^raving and painting in many cases 
probably served for simple pictographic writing, though 
we cannot be sure of it. But alongside of these possibly 
ideographic artistic representations, there were also a variety 
of memory'aids, of which traces are frequently found. The 



165. 1 to 12, pebblf^ fmm tM Mab d* AxlL (Aziljjm); fiiid 

14, engf^vcd bonM, Laitbct c^vcm 

painted pebbles of the Mas d'Azil (Fig* 163, Nos^ and 

the engraved bones of Roche-Bertier (Charente)j and Lorthet 
(Hautes*Pyrenees) (Fig. 163, Nos^ 13 and 14) are undoubted 
estamples.^ Thus from the close of the Quaternary period 
the men of our regions used the same mnemonic means still 
employed by the uncivilized tribes of Oceaniai and which 
were also used by the Indians of the New World. But the 
custom seems to have disappeared with the coming of 
mesolithic Industry^ ofi ai least, we see no further traces of it 
from the moment when the Campignian industry appeared, 
nor throughout the bronze phase of the west of EuropCp 

Hieroglyphics do not seem to have been known in our 
part of the world. This system was evolved in the Orient, 
in Central America, and in China. We find it established 



Fig. 164. Mansmgcn in- 
«criptidD (SwiCwLutd) on a 
beail found In a diA- 
tarbed tomb of tbe La 
industry (epoch uncertain}. 


ill Egypt from pre-pharaonic tirnes ; it must have come into 
the countiy together ’with the knowledge of copper. In 
Chaldea and Elam it already existed in eneolithic times as 

r pictic, Eiud^ prikisUm^Ui, VI ( i 
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a precursor of cuneiform signs. We see it coaapletely 
developed among the Hittites at the epoch of the Rames- 
sides> but we know nothing of its beginnings. The same is 
true for the ^gean hieroglyphs,' These systems of 



Flc- 165. FiffuratiTrt Mexkun paintog 
witli desmptiveleKnnd in bicroglypluca 
(after do Basnjl 

writingp in which phoneti2atioo undoubtedly plays a great 
part, did not extend beyond the countries in which they 
corresponded to the local idiom. Even when communicaaon 
between Orient and Occident became easy, they were never 
adopted in Europe, and did not even inspire a^ogous 
systems. No alphabetical system was known in the Occident 
ti'fore the appearance of Hellenic writing. As an example 

> cczzm, 4x4^^ 
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of the sole attempt independent of Greece, so &r discovered, 
we may instance the inscription of MunsJngen in Switzerland 
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¥iQ. 166. Cbinedc db&mctcrs td [liffenent epoclis. 



Fjq. 167. Fjcidmphlc npre- Ftfi. 160 . PictogfapMe represeutsttQDi 
sentation on mSt at SkctibGr- ou tt« nxJu qt tlw rivet litiab (mito* 
vaJI (Bqhud&Bii, Svrvjdenj. Spas^), 


(Fig, 164 ), on a glass bead dating from the beginning of the 
iron industry. We know nothing of its origin. 

Among essays at Sgurative inscriptions which remain 
without sequel we may mention those on the Bohusland rocks 
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tn Sweden (Fig. 167), those in Siberia (Fig, 168), Upper 
Egj'pt (Fig. 169), and Mane-Ludat Locmariaquer (Morbihan) 
(Fig, 170), as among the more characteristic of this kind of 
idea-record. 

There are several hieroglyphic systems which have had 
a long career and whose transformations have led to much 
more complete systems of writing* The most important are 



PiC. 1$^ Gnkffiti scratched cm the rack? Jobel Hetemat 
tapper E^ypt) (discovered ^d drawn by Qr Ltfgrain), 


those of Chaldea, Elam, Eg>'pt, China, and Mexico ; we 
can easily follow the stages of their progress. 

In the Chaldco*Elamite countries Tve find ourselves, from 
the very earliest limes, in the presence of two parallel 
systems—the native system of Elam, and the Chaldean 
which would appear rather to be of Semitic origin, and which 
finally dominated the whole district. 

A very ancient cylinder-seal discovered at Susa (Fig. 171) 
bears a clearly hieroglyphic test, and the clay tablets in¬ 
scribed with the most archaic texts of that country frequently 
bear the stamp of hieroglyphic cylinders (Fig. 172). 

The proto-Elamite writing (Fig. 173) seen on these 
numerous tablets is transitional between representative or 
else ideographic hieroglyphic characters, and the purely con¬ 
ventional signs. This writing was used not only on clay 
but 00 stone (Fig, 173), and preserti'ed the same aspect in 
both cases. 

In the Cbaldeo-Elamite countries, soft clay was the 
usual medium for writing, but as clay did not lend itself to 
the drawing of curved forms, the writer, except where he 
could stamp circles and ellipses, was generally reduced to 
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Fig. 17D. Dtitliofid on one of iiht fttoiies ol the ^^ainbcr, 

tumuluA of Man^-Ijud. Locmdiiru^uor (Morblban}. 



Fig. 17 r. ImprESaioil a hicro- 
glyphic cyliddET found at Snsa 
{lifim. DiUg. in Fsm, VoL H, 
1^00, p. 119), 



FlOr tjx. Stsjnn of a cylinder, 
bconn^ a hieroElyP^ mscrip- 
tioo, PD a protp-^anute tablet 
[id. Vot. K). 





Fiq. 173* Pratp-ElaTnitfi Iiucrip- 
tion on a cilny tablet (i4.> VoL VI, 
pt »dji 



Fiq, I-apidary Injcriptffln 

in proto-Eloitute characters of tlie 
£u3an PatEsi, Kofibod^ha^Stia- 
shioak. Vpf^ VI, pL 27th 
ccntuiy B.c. 
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transforintn^ the curves into more or less regular polygons 
when he had only the triangular point of his stylus to 
depend on. 

In spite of the physical difficulties he had to overcome, 
the writer of those early days frequently retained, in his 
signs, the general form of the subjects he intended to 
represent, even while he translated them by irregular strokes. 
We give (Fig. 174 ) facsimiles of some of these signs; first, 



Frti. E7J. ProtcnElaJiiit* writing. 


those in which it is easiest to recognize the original shapes ; 
and then (Fig. 175, Nos. 49-61) the late cuneiform equivalent 
of some of these groups. By studyitjg this figure, the reader 
will be better able to grasp the evolutionary process that took 
place in Elam than by any detailed description. It should 
be noted that such hieroglyphs on clay could only be a 
copy of more complete sigtis, obviously foreign to Elam, 
for it was not by making their first essays on clay that the 
scribes had found themselves in a position to work out 
such representations. 

One of the most interesting of signs in this regard, is that 
which represents a man (Fig. 176). The silhouette of 
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a more perfect and ancient model is preservedp but, except for 
the head, it is represented by simple cuneiform strokes. 

The use of the proto-Ela^miie system, however, was to die 
out. We see the Chaldean linear cuneiform (Figs. 177 and 
178) iutfoduced into Elam at a very early date, and replacing 
the native writing. 

This Chaldean writing also was hieroglyphic in origin 
(Fig. i2g\ but these hieroglyphs, when they made their 
appearance in Elam, differed fram those of Susa since they 



Fio-17®^ Pititfl-ElainitEJ Fio. 177. Chaldsan Ed- Fre. r78 Cbaldfiaa Eh- 
writing- represea^tdflP ear cundibnii (YokM, ear eHTiEifafiii [Susa). 
oiMan Cbatdcal. 

started from different bases although following the same 
principles- It would seem certain that the C-haldean 
ciitteifomi was already much more advanced than the 
writing of the proto-Elamites. The two peoples ainied at 
analogous results, and the more advanced writing prevailed. 
In Egypt it was quite otherwise, because there clay was not 
the medium used for writing on, but the soft or hard stone so 
plentiful in the valley of the Nile. 

In the earliest burials, however, and in those graves only, 
we find cylinders similar in every' way to th<^G ol Susiana, 
and covered with representations and primitive hieroglyphs 
(Fig. 180), This type of seal Is common in the tombs of 
the first dynasty, at Nakadah and Abydos. In these two 
localities we also find imprints of these cylinders on the large 
clay stoppers closing the big vases. 
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The Chaldeo*Elamite seal thus had its day in the valley 
of the Nilet but it did not long survive^ far it was soon re¬ 
placed by the real native seali prototype of the scarab. 

It was during the time that the cylinder was in use that 
hieroglyphs were deSnitively formed (Figs. iSi and a 
process of writing which continiied in use at least until the 
third century of our era. The matenals which nature had 



FiCr 179. Fragments qf falilitt discovcttd s.t giving 

tbe ejq}!aaatk>ai Lti {rpmiUqnii qf the primitive 

Mduglypha, 


set to the hand of the scribes of Egypt and Chaldea were 
thus the means not only of preserving the hieroglyphic 
system in the valley of the Nile, but of forming the cuneiform 
in Asiatic regions. 

It was not only in Egypt, however, that hieroglyphs 
were in vogue. They were also used by the Hittites (Fig. 
183), in Crete (Fig. 184) from the dme of the third Minoan 
period, in China, Transcaucasia, and Mexico. 

Then, in certain districts ^sterns of writing appeared 
that were derived from a simplification of the hieroglyphic 
signs, such as the Egyptian hieratic and demotic, and 
possibly the Cretan writing. 
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Fio, i8o, Frc-phpuraomc: (^lindM (Egypt): ip Eott (Cairo 

htus€uiD< No. i4^tS; ^iboU, Ardimc ^e£ts]l a, Kitrloiz] Eoidcl^a oi 
Adimiych : srteatItQ (Cairo Mn«niinl : 3, Thebes ^ black stoae (Cairo 
Moseum); 4, steatite. 
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W^e know the Hittite hieroglyphs only rrom the rock 
inscriptions of Cappadocia, and we arc ignorant both of their 
earlier development and of their origin. Opinions arc 
divided about the hieroglyphs of Crete. Some consider 
them 10 be native to the Island, while others—and w'e our 
selves are among these—believe that they originated else¬ 
where. In China, the hieroglyph is the source of the signs 
still in use in the greater part of the Asiatic Orient- In 
Central America they survived up to the time of the 



FiOr ArtMie Eg^tiaii Hieroglyphs. Schist tnlilet- 

Spanish Conquest Other attempts do not seem to have left 
any traces in more recent systems of writing. 

It is not our province to enter here into the origin and 
relationships of certain of these primitive systems. It is 
interesting, nevertheless, to note that the cradle of all writing 
is in Western Asia, and that it was thence that this knowledge 
was first carried to the Mediterranean by Pheenicians and 
Hellenes, while the peoples of Europe and Central Asia, 
Western Europe and East Asia were deprived of this great 
lever of progress. It was only much later, barely a few 
centuries before our era, that the use of writing spread slowly 
among the barbarian peoples. Etruscan, Iberian and Runic 
inscriptions appear only in centuries quite near the time of 
Christ, and sometlnies not even until the first centuries of 
our era. This readily explains why, for several thousands 
of years, Chaldea, Assyria, Egypt, the coasts and islands of 
the Mediterranean and Western Asia remained undisputed 
mistresses of civilization. 
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When we consider humanefforts, as a whole, to record 
the spoken word, we see that this necessity has arisen in 
many places, and among many peoples at very different times. 



Flc. iSi, Ivory Ubl^t lioirii tbc pjy&l treasure ol Semti's tomb, 
iurpresantioff I\ing Ten* or Semti, dancing befot^ OstrU (Firet 
Dynasty* about 4366^,0.] 

We also find tliat in most cases these attempts remained 
unfruitful, and that only in three centres did a more or less 
complete success crown these efforts. Finally* we see th^t 
Western Asia and Egypt alone succeeded in overcoming 



FtO- iSJh Hittite Merostyphie inscrtptlDP froin Djfmblat {aiier Wright^ 
Tkt Empiffu pt. x)> 


every difficulty^ 11 was from these tw^o centres, thanks to writ- 
ing, that the Hght of knowledge spread throtighout the world. 

Certamly, even in this limited area, every attempt did 
not meet with the same reward. Cretaoj Hittite, and proto- 
Anzanite hieroglyphics disappeared without leaving any 
descendants. Cuneiform writing, after a long and useful 
career, tjecame extinct in its turn. The Egyptian method 
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alone snn'ived, not in the pharaonic form^ but through 
others derived from it, wheacei from the Phoenician 
charactarst the ancestors of our present writing are believed 
to have been developed. 

Certainly the five Emilies of Oriental hieroglyphics^ like 
the languages of the people who used them* are independent 
of one another. Can we admit, however, that, in a space 
so limited and among peoples dwelling so closely together* 
these varied attempts had no common origin? It is un¬ 
believable. We cannot avoid seeing* in these very early 
periods, a common pictography, of which each people would 
have taken advantage, according to the needs of their 
particular language, and following their individual genius, 
quite independently of their neighbours. 



Fig. 184. Thu disc 







CIIAPTKR IV 


Inter-Relations ot Prehistoric Peoples 


There can be no question of the cominercia I relations 
that existed in Europe from the days of the pal^lithic 
industries i exchanges both as between different clans and 
difTerent tribes certainly took place, but these transactions 
have left no trace. It is only with the appearance of 
neolithic industry that we have evidencej in the debris 
of daily life found on the sites of former habitations, of 
materials foreign to the locality and which must, there¬ 
fore, have been imported. Thus the resinous - looking 
flint of Grand Pressigny is met with in prehistoric stations 
throughout the centre and east of France and even in 
Switzerland- Towards the close of the Arch^olithiCt both 
ocean and Mediterranean shells^ used for omamenti become 
more and more frequent, in associationj in the caves 
of Central France. These discoveries, however^ are not 
conclusive in regard to the existence of actual tradings for 
in those days there was constant inter-tribal warfare^ and the 
presence of these marine shells among populations living far 
from the coast might well be due to booty taken from the 
conquered enemy* 

But it must have been otherwise with neolithic objects 
met with at great distances from the geological beds furnishing 
the material of which they were madei because we know of a 
number of manufacturing centres undoubtedly established 
with a view to the exportation of the implements there made. 

Beyond doubt the trade in flints was considerable 
though the field for exportation was naturally limited to 
districts poor in stone that was capable of being satisfactorily 
worked. Other minerals were used as the raw material for 
personal omamentSp such as calJais/ turquoise, and gold 


1 

bias, 


CPnhi^ of Pliny ii a bard! trsnalujCHit mmcraii oftm tUsrUed with wtuCr, 
or blown tcuiil 
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nuggets found among the grave goods of the dolmens,* and in 
some of the caverns in the west and centre of France, as also in 
Portugal. These minerals are not found in Central Europe 
nor in the pile-dwellings ; but they certainly came from beds 
in our own part of the world whose location is no longer 
knoiwn to us, and they were the object of a limited trade in 
Western Europe. 

Certain archaiologists' consider that calla'is was brought 



Fig. 1S5. M&p of fha mde thd AiuderLt World. 

The Lia» mdicaitc Uu Dahual sucli u tzhoqiitzim; 

tht Ffhter dott^ litiM tLf piimlipal land KOd 

fV^C^pp^r; ph=i£^d^ ar=9itvtr; = 

ftam the Orientt but this cannot be the case^ because, if it had 
really been transported from distant landSp it avouIcI have 
been met with on the route of the caravans—which it is not. 
The same holds good for turquoise. Native goldp howeverp 
eJtists in quite a number of the rivei^s of Francffp Spain, 
Austria, Hungary and other countries, more especiallyp as 
regards Franccp in the basin of the Et.h6ne. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find it along with callats in the 

I Cr. DAcbcIttlfi, I, 63U 

I Cij-ralit dc Fdujduoct smi^ng c^therL 
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dolmens of the south of France nor as far as Brittany,* and 
Portugal 

Amber was far more commeraally important than the 
materids just mentioned. It does exist in Franctj and is 
collected on certain low hills in the Seine-lnf^ricure where it 
is associated with the diluvium pebbles, but the beds where 
it was found in abundance were on the Scandinavian and 
German coasts of the Baltic and North Sea, These were 
the deposits mentioned by classical writers, and the source 
alluded to by Herodotus* who* while he admits ignorance of 
Northern European geography, assures us that he has heard 
It said dial amber came into Greece by way of the river 
Eridan (the Elbe* or the Vistula)* 

The earliest example of the use of amber in Western 
Europe is found in the cave of Aunesan (Hautes-Pyren^es)p 
contemporaneous wnth the Reindeer* but the amber of that 
period must have come from France itself. 

During neolithic times amber was still rare in Gaul, but 
it was common in North Germany* Sweden^ and Denmark, 
the countries of its production. This was because a market 
bad not yet been established. With the appearance of 
bronze* it soon became the object of a considerable commerce* 
and was distributed throughout Europe and the Mediterranean 
countries. This traffic reached its culminating point in the 
iron age, and amber continued to be used long after the 
Roman occupation of Gaul, because there is not a Frankish 
necklet but has its yellow amber beads* 

Amber seems to have been unknown in the southern parts 
of Western Asia* though it was used in Egypt from thetw'elfth 
dynasty* Ii should he no led* however* that the amber of 
the Egyptian tombs is more reddish in colour than Baltic 
amber* and did not therefore come from the Northern countries, 
but from some other undetermined source. Furthermore* 
during the times of the Amenemhats and Ehe Usertesens* 
Europe was still sunk in barbarism* A certain number of 
peoples were just entering on the metal industry phase* and 
the Egyptians, who were very powerful in Africa* were 

1 Cf- de tiikv *^Ncrtiiic sur Ici fodltw du tiEmnloa dc It Motte SAlJlte- 
(Louc-lnr^euu:]," La tbc awchioL iB^i, 3^. 

■ Cf. E. CutiJniikCp Ijm Groilsi du Pwtu^al^ V 

i&. 
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pushing ihcir expeditions far towards the South. It was frtm 
the Sudan, also, that they probably brought the amethyst 
beads of the necklaces of the twelfth dynasty princesses, 
stones of a deep wine-coloured violet, whose provenance is 
unknown and which are not met with in modern commerce. 

[ have never found the slightest trace of a trade in amber in 
my excavations in Western Asia, either in the dolmens of 
the copper and bronze phases, the graves of the iron industry, 
or in the ruins of the city of Susa. Therefore, no relations 
existed between the Baltic countries and W estern Asi^ or 
is amber found in ancient times in Siberia or India, Thus is 
brought to nought not only those hypotheses attributing a 
European origin to peoples of Aryan speech, but any hj po- 
tbesis postulating an eastward migration for western pies. 
At least this holds good from the times when neolithic and 
eneolithic industry had become established in Western 
Europe. It also rules out Europe altogether as a birthplace 
of metallurgy. Further, what holds good for Baltic amber 
does so equally for callais- 

There are still other materials whose presence in Vu estem 
Europe has long been attributed to commerce. From the 
period of the Breton dolmens and the Swiss lake dwellings, 
precious materials appear in the form of axe-heads that are 
unknown for earlier prehistoric implements, such as nephrite, 
jadeite, chlpmmelanite^ and saussurit-e^^ The source of 
these minerals is not easily explained, and their origin 
has been the subject of much debate. For a long time 
opinion was at one that these precious iwks had been 
brought from the East—from Siberia and China. However, 
certain discoveries in Sw'itzerland of strata bearing these 
minerals proves that they exist in Europe, and that it is 
therefore profitless to seek their provenance so far from home. 
It should be noted, moreover, that jade is not found in 
prehistoric times in any part of Western Asia, nor to the 
valley of the Nile, and that if this stone had come into 
Europe from the Orient it would have penetrated also into 
lands more advanced than ours where rare stones were 
greatly esteemed. Even in the flowering time of the historic 

» Cf, A. Dttwoni, nf, LXI Meetings of Ui* «« “11 aSdi gf Ai«u«, 
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period* when ph^nionic lapidaries diligently souglu far rare 
material I jade is never seen in their jewelry"* Nor did die 
Persians make use of iu 

Still another material played a great part in the polished 
stone civilizations and in the early days of metal: thi^ 
was obsidian* or voicanic glass^ It is met with tn volcanic 
ranges as a fnoUen substance In beds of pumiceous tufa. 
It may be dark green (Mexico, Columbia), blackish and 
almost opaque (Greek iVrchipelago), almost colourless, or 
simply smoked, and it is sometimes veintM with opaque 
red streaks (Alaghiz, Russian Armenia). It is almost 
always translucent* and sometimes as transparent as window- 
glass. 

The natural beds nf Auviergne* Bohemia, Hungary, the 
yEolian Isles, and the neighbourhood of Naples appear to 
have been but little exploitedp and used only for local needs | 
hut idle obsidian from the Isle of Melos, tn the form of 
knife-blades* not unlike the flint knives of Grand Pressigny, 
but much smaller in size (the obsidian cores from Melos 
rarely reaching ten centimetres in letigth) formed tJie base 
of an important trade^ 

Thanks to the red veins so often present in the Alaghiz 
obsidian* we can follow its comrnerdal e?tploitatlon right 
into Susiana^ In fact^ fragments and flakes of this rock are 
common in the oldest deposits of the tells of Klam* Pusht-i- 
Kuh, Luristan* the Bactrian province and all the western 
part of the Persian plateau. Even in the relatively recent 
period of iron weapons* very fine arrow-heads were made of 
!t in the Little Caucasus and the Talish^ 

In the New World obsidian was made into beautiful 
implements not only in Me?cico and Columbia, but also for 
export, and there does not exi^t an Indian encampment in 
the southern territories of the United States that dots not 
contain arrow and lanct heads in obsidian. 

A large number of the Japanese neolithic Implements are 
of obsidian, and there its use persisted long after the intro¬ 
duction of bronze. It should be noted that both in Europe 
and the Eastern Mediterranean, obsidian has apparently 
been in use only from the time of the eneotithic Industries* 
when It is found with metal; at the foot of Alaghiz in the 
Mount Ararat massif, however, it w^as apparently employed 
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for chipping arch^olithk implements, because no Sint existed 
in those parts.^ 

In Egypt obsidian was imported either from the Islands 
or from Arabia, for there were no volcanic hills nearer the 
valley of the Nile, and we End it in the form of small vases 
in the Nakadah tomb. It was never used like flint in Egypt, 
for it was not employed for the fabrication of weap<ms and 
implements. 

Thus we see that the insdnct for barter was strongly 
developed in all lands from the times of neolithic industr}', 
though at first the materials of exchange were few and means 
of communif^tion absent. Travelling w^as either overland or 
by river in pi rogues p and, w^ha lever may be the opinion of 
many archaeologistSt the people of those times ventured little 
on the high seas, except for fishing* Their vessels were 
far too tinstabJe to warrant the risk of long voyages along 
coasts that were often very inhospitable. The Mediterranean 
was much more inviting to navigators than the wide ocean* 
Thus it should not surprise us to see the first steps in 
navigation made on this inland sea long before the great 
expanse of the pathless ocean was ventured on. 

With the appearance of the metals, however, the con¬ 
ditions of travel Avere swdfUy modified* Sanchoniathon tells 
us that the first navigators of Tyre,* having cut down a great 
tree and stripped it of its branches, rolled it into the sea, 
and, mounting astride this hobby-horse, set forth to discover 
die unknown* The men of the polished stone phase were 
at all events less primitive than these legendary Phoenicians, 
for they hollowed out pirogues, occasionalJy of great size, 
but implements of metal permitted of more rapid and ajx^u- 
rate work, and the building of real ships was then under¬ 
taken, whereupon a coasting trade developed all along the 
sea-shore. A constderahle extension of trade relatlDns re¬ 
sulted, whilst negotiable articles of mefchandise became 
more numerous from day to day* In this ovcfland and sea¬ 
borne trade metals occupied the premier place, then came 
rock salt, for which, as for salted provisions, there Avas a 
great demand on the Continent* 

^ J_ dc ^^Lei Stiitjcmi Pr§hwlnriqnca dc TAJafllltflil [iVuiiffik HusMy* 

d# d'^nlAri^., iqiti year, V(d. VI, i9cSg, pp. i£9^203. 

* According ta tuamgr^ X, iQ- 
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If we mark on the map those districts where bronze 
ingots have been met with most often, it will be seen tliat 
in France they lie on the Ocean and Channel coasts, in 
the vicinity of copper mines and natuml deposits of saJh 
near the pa^^ses leading from Gaul into ItaJy, The explana¬ 
tion is that the transport of metaISp which were brought from 
Cornwall, was by sea, and thus the salt was paid for in 
metaJ 1 fiirtherp that the pre-Gauls supplied the North of 
ltal)% crossing over the Alps. 

ScandinaviR;r though rich in copper, had no tint and we 
are of opinion that tin was imported exclusively from the 
British Isles in the form of bronze ingotst for it w^as bronze 
itself that formed an article of commerce^ not the separate 
metals of which it was the alloy. 

What did Gaul receive hi exchange for its produclSp and 
what did it give to the overseas metallurgists irt payment for 
their metals? Cloth, certainly ; for all primitive peoples 
rale it highly: and those manufactured articles that we find 
both in the lake dwellings and in sepultures^ such as gold 
omamentSp daggers and helmets from Italy, quantities of 
w^eapons from the Iberian Peninsula and Scandinavia*^ 
implements and ornaments of every kind, glass beads 
undoubtedly of Mediterranean origin^ and weapons of 
Hungarian pattern. Since we find this diverse merchandise 
on the Continent^ we may reasonably suppose that it also 
went across the Channel and so reached the mining districts. = 
The Gaulish trade in metals was not exclusively with the 
Western peoples. The Greek world also brought Its quota 
by ever-nc*aring stages. We have proof of this in the weight 
cjf certain pigs of metal found both in France and the north of 
Italy. These ingots present, as a rule* the form of a two- 
edged axe* and their Mreighl, which is practically constant* is 
that which was customary in the Hellenic Mediterraneani 
These general considerations have regard only to the 
Western portions of Europe* and to comparatively late 
periods, since relations between Gaul or England and the 
Hellenic world can scarcely go further back than the second 
millennium before our era. They have no bearing on the 

- Cfc E, Chiinil, "NqLc toj tttit epfctui hfuuzc BejADn (Aio),” BuU. 

iircA. UY^)i T[Q^: lULVlM, 
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commerce of Westtro Asia or tigypt in pre-dyoastic times, 
at a period when tht' Greek world had not yet emerged into 
the light, and the Semites of the Phoenician coast were far 
from dream ing of a passage through the Pillars of Hercules, 

A people who had come down from the mountains had 
then recently occupied Chaldea, a land newly risen above 
the waters, and they brought with them copper, the knotv- 
ledge of which they passed on to Egypt. But whence came 
these men ? It was not from the Iranian plateau, uninhabited 
in Quaternary times, nor from Transcaucasia. Probably 
they came from the mountains of Armenia and Upper Assyria. 
Be that as it may, they knew how to make bronae with 
tin a few’ hundred years after they had estabhsfaed themselves 
in Elam atid Mesopotamia. Egypt and isyria were with 
them in this new way of metallurgy. We have seen above 
that, according to indications, we have not yet been able to 
verify, there did exist in these districts natural deposits uf 
tin, at5d that these mines have been abandoned for centuries, 
It would seem to be likely that the earliest bronec used in 
Chaldea and In Egypt came from these mountains, for it b 
impossible to believe that at this remote epoch the Orientals 
could have obtained this metal either from Portugal or from 
islands in mid-ocean. It would have been equally Impossible 
for them to have got it from Central or Southern Asia. 

Though we may claim a number of discoveries for Europe 
and in many cases should be justified in rejecting explanations 
involving Central Asiatic influence, in regard to Chaldea 
and Egypt we are obliged to seek in Western Asia itself an 
explanation of the presence of tin in the early days of the 
bmnae industry. 

Probably this traffic was not effected by caravans travelling 
directly from the mines to Susa and the old cities of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, The precious metal was pro¬ 
bably passed on from hand to hand, for direct barter would 
have involved the introduction of Chaldean influence into 
the mountainous regions of the North, and we have found 
only fugitive traces of such influence in the iron industry 
period, even when the metallurgists of Transcaucasia had 
adopted the Assyrian weights for the metal they exported. 

The traffic was very active at an early period between 
Chaldea and the Phrenician coasts. The main route 
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followed the Euphraie^i ^ far up as AnUixzh, tumitig then 
inwards the South, Another natural route along the valley 
of the Tigris brought the lower plain Into communication 
with the Ararat district, whichj as we have seen, was rich in 
obsidian. IlerCj extensive copper deposits were worked, 
where the ore outcrop[>edt and exploited for exportt stnce^ in 
the Armenian iron age, Ingots in the shape of rings—a form 
of currency of standard weight—were made on the pattern 
of the Assyrian mina and its subdivisions.^ 

Egypt traded chiefly w'ith the Asiatics of Phccnicia and 
Chaldea and with the Libyans. Her ships visited all the islands 
of the Eastern Mediterranean r but apparently she did not 
penetrate furtlier into West Africa than the oasb of Ammon. 
Her trade in barter w^s more particularly directly towards 
Central Africap whence she received goldj ivory, and alsop 
probably, those fine minerals which she knew so well bow 
to fashion into vases, amulets, and jeweb. The Nile was her 
natural highway—a divinity to her merchants no less than to 
her priesls. But, so far as we know, the Nile did not bring her 
the tin she needed for her bronze metallurgy, nor did Egypt, 
any more than Chaldea, go to seek it beyond the Ocean mists. 

The Sinai penitisula, rich in turquoises but poor in 
copper, furnished Egypt only with a very mixlest pro¬ 
portion of metal, in spite of the many fables reported on this 
subject. That is why the men of the Nile later went to 
Cyprus for their supplies- The Sinai peninsula, none the 
less, was the main bulwark of Egypt, and protected Pelusium 
against an enemy coming out of Asia- Its reputation came 
thence, and not from its copper deposits^ which, as we have 
seen, were of little or no imponance in relation to the needs 
of the Empire of the Pharaohs; 

Jt would not seem that Egypt was ever in direct com¬ 
munication with western Mediterranean lands. It was 
through the Cretans, Phoenicians, and Hellenes that its 
influencet and occasionally its products as well, gained access 
to ItalyT Southern Gaul, and Spain. 

The jEgean world lived on the water, and its trade routes 
were those of its ships- In the north, as we have seen, the 
conrinentai Greeks had indirect relations with the northern 

^ Cf. J. de n^cirgBn, Misiim S4ri£iUiJiqu^ ftu Cavcw ttSSg}, I, 
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countries and Western Europe, bat the islanders were limited 
as regarcLs their trade to the Phoenician coast and Eg^'pt. 
Hence they sought ta traffic with new countries* and em¬ 
barked on the quest of the Golden Fleece along the shores 
of the Euxine^ the cemts of Italy* Gaul and Spain, and in 
the greater isles. 

Undoubtedly certain Central Asian elements entered into 
this commercial traffic. In any case JEges^n trade is of much 
more recent origin than that of the prcKlynastic Egyptians 
and tlie proto-Chaldea ns. The foregoing considerations are 
singularly strengthened by die fact that, from the earliest 
times of which historj' or tradition tell us anything* we hear 
of a regular dood of barbarian peoples who, coming out of 
Central Asia invaded not only Europe but South-western 
Asia itself. They all followed the same direction—the course 
of the sun. Why should we suppose that this great stream 
only begun to flow at the momeni when history b^pns? 
Why not admit that these peoples maintained some con¬ 
nection witli their land of origin and continued to trade with 

importing from the Siberian plains, or possibly from even 
more distant rogionSr such articles of merchandise as they 
lacked in their new' home* and that they distributed these 
articles in Europe as w'ell as in Western Asia and Egypt? 
Not so long ago every invention and all commerciaJ relations 
were attributed to these foreigners. To-day w'e deny them 
everything and even seek their cradle in one of our western 
lands, though the concatenation of fact shows that they 
came out of the very distant East, by successive w^aveSp and 
that even to-day many of these hordes are ready to recom¬ 
mence this migration cow'ards the setting sun. 

It iS necessary to consider these far-eastern influences 
very carefully ; it is true that wk cannot yet appreciate them 
at their full value because the study of Central jVsia has yet 
to be undertaken. But let us not seek to attribute every¬ 
thing to our own land just because dcKrumentation is wanting 
for other regions. By doing so we lay qurselves open to 
serious error. Is it not better lo confess that sufficient 
evidence is not yet at our disposal to warrani: u$ in attacking 
these problems* and that we are as yet unable to do more 
than put forw'ard certain hypotheses? 
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If we indicate on a map the data supplied by prehistoric 
archsology relative to glaciaJ times, and if we fill in this 
outline with the information furnished by geology as to the 
extent of the Quaternary ice, we find ourselves face to face 
with the most unexpected revelations. Unfortunately the 
disclosures made by the study of such ground as is now 
accessible are incomplete, for we know nothing of the lost 
continents, and only very little about the modifications 
undergone by the coastlines of the land we now. inhabit* 
Be that as it may, such information as w^e have about those 
portions of the earth^s crust which are emergent today is 
sure. And even if considerable uncertainty still reigns in 
regard to the migrations of the earliesl human colonies and 
the influence exercised by one primitive tribe on another^ we 
yet have sufficient data at our disposal to outline the first 
steps in human progress. I must observe, to begin with* 
that, in all their works, prehistorlatis take as types of the 
various industnes the forms found in Western Europe, and 
that for the most part they make Western Europe the centre 
of diffusion. This entirely unscientific procedure is due to 
the fact that Western Europe is more fully explored than the 
other parts of the world. We are still obliged to give to 
Europe an importance disproportionate to the part it has 
played; but the day will come when it w4II be assigned Its 
exact provincial value* and the terms and nomenclature 
employed lo-d^y will then lose the illusozy importance with 
which we now credit them. 

We have seen that palaeolithic industries—the earliest 
of which vve have certain knotvledge—may be divided into 
three sub-industries \ Chdlean, Acheulean* and Mousderian ; 
that apparently these three forms of stone-w^orking are con¬ 
temporaneous and dictated to Man by local needs. Chellean 
and Acheulean implements, moreover, are found in many 
parts of the world far removed one from another, and cer¬ 
tain of these districts apparently had no contact with other 
districts of the same industry (Fig. i86)p We are led to 
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conchide, therefore, from the wide geographical distribution 
of these types, that the same causes have produced the same 
edects at irarious times in difTereot regions, and that paljxio- 
Hthic industry originated not only in North America but in 
India, in Australia—where it is still extant—in southern 
Africa, Western Europe, and perhaps in many other places 
besides. We note on the other hand that the “couj 
poing** is absent in a great many regions such as Sibt 
Eastern and Central Asia, Greece and its islands, AsU 


F^g. Glaci&tionK fin'd thfi di^tributienn of polaeolitbic jiidluatry 
jChellefin Ai^JicalBan typi^a). 


Mmor^ South Amerieat Mexico^ certain parts of Central 
Africa^ North Africa, and in the Iranian and Armenian 
plateaux—districts that were covered with ice during- the 
greater part of the Quaternary'- period and were consequently 
uninhabitable. 

Western Europe was then separated from the Eastern 
world by a veritable naEural obstacle. In Russia the polar 
glaciers defended as far south as the Und, and the area 
sepiarating' them from the I mno - Caucasian glaciers 
occupied by the AraJo-Caspian Lake whose waters covered 
the Turkomans of our erat and of which the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral are but the last traces and the deepest 
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depressions. But if communication was cut off between 
Central Asia and Europe, it was otherwise in regard to 
the I^iedtterninean^ There the way was open, easier to 
follow even than it is to-day, for there were certainly land 
bridges connecting our continent with the African coast at 
that time. The Balearic isles^ Corsica^ Sardinia^ Sicily, 
and Malta are noEhing but tlie remnants of those gn^t 
causeways hy which the animals of the north retreated before 
the constantly increasing rigours of the European cliTnate* 
and which, perhaps, permitted Man to spread abroad his 
first industrial discoveries, in those days it would have 
been possible to pass from the valley of the Rhone lo Afrits 
in a few short weeks, either via haty^ or through Spain as the 
Germanic invaders did laterp or by crossing over land that 
has tchday disappeared. 

The diffusion of palaeolithic industries throughout the 
Mediterranean basin is thus readily explained by ihe 
facilities for communica.tion- Moreover^ the diffusion of 
Moustierian forms of ImplemcntSp which were peculiar to 
the OJd World, supports this hypothesis (map, Fig. iS/), 
for the habitat of those forms apparently centred around the 
Mediterranean Sea. NeverthelesSp the deduction we have 
just drawn does not permit us to form any opinion regarding 
those more distant regions where pahcolithic instruments are 
founds Was there still, at that epoch, a continent Joining 
Somaliland to the Indian peninsula? It is possible; but 
on the other hand, the Somalis were separated from the 
pre-Egyptians by great spaces and high mountains which 
were unfavourable to intercommunication between peoples. 
And perhaps North America was linked to Europe by an 
** Atlantis,a continent of which Terra Nova and Iceland 
%vould be tcHlay but the highest pK^ints remaining above 
watcr^ and then covered with ice. This assumpdon of 
communication via an *VAdantb ” would seem to have very 
little foundation, although it is based tin the geographical 
distribution of the seas in late Tertiary times. 

However that may bet if ^ single centre of paleolithic 
culture ever existed—^perhaps Ln a land which has to day 
disappeared—the propagation of these industries was not die 
mauer of a day^ hence synchranbm for the same industry in 
all regions cannot in any case be admitted. 
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What then are we to think a.bout those lands tn which 
palaeolithic implements are not found, though these lauds had 
emerged from the water and were not covered with ice? 
Were they uninhabited, or were the men whodw^elt in them 
still at the stage of jfufiidusP Greece, Macedonia, and 
Asia Minoff to speak only of countries of the Old World, 



FtOr 1^7^ Dlitrlbiitimi af type. 


had no knowledge of the ^*coup de poing*” And yet these 
countries are not far removed from Syria, Egypt, or the 
Italian peninsula^ where we have discovered some traces of 
palieoLithic industry* In these regiaus, as in the islands 
of Cyprus, Crete, and the ArchipelagOp the first colonists 
^vere Neolithics, and often even Eneolithic^. They polished 
stone and made use of copper ; they must, therefore, have 
been foreigners, w'ho had necessarily advanced co this degree 
of culture in other lands. 
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Whether this great first industrial eitpansiDn had its origin 
in distribution from one main centre or from tnany^ it came to an 
end, none the less, with the palccolithlc phase. Regionalism 
became established after the pust-Moustierian depopulation, 
and we should seek in vain and, moreover, we have sought 
in vain, for a generalization of archxolithic types. From 
that time forth each region had its own habits amj customs 



adapted to its needs and local resources. The Aurignacian 
(map, Fig. J88) is scarcely seen outside France ; the Solntrean 
(map, Fig, iSg) extends a little'into the north-west of Spain 
and Switzerland, and certain analogies have led us to believe 
that it extended as far as Moravia and Russian Poland, but 
this is still very doubtful. Magdalenian industry was of 
greater extent (map. Fig. IQO); it covered the north-west 
of Spain, die south of England, all Gaul, and a part of 
Central Europe, extending as far as the Ukraine. It is 
permissible, nevertheless, to be sceptical in regard to the 
homogeneity of the industries thus grouped, for si mi lari tics 
in a few flint implements do not, of necessity, imply an 
identity of culture. The polished axe, the single or double 
scraper, the awl, and the trimmed blades of the Egyptian 
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Neolithic recur in Spain, France, Al$;eria and many other 
countries, but we cannot attribute an identical origin to 
the men responaibie for the civilixatioti of these different 
countries. A compietc set of facts bearing on aJ) their 
manifold applications would be necessary before we should 
be justified in identifying two cultures. 

The close of tlie Quaternary period saw the breaking 


Fig. xflg., of SatuirDoxi iiiiliistry 


down of the barriers that had hitherto shut off diUbrertE 
portions of the Old World, The glaciers gradimity re^ 
treated to become limited to Polar regions and the sumfnits 
of high mountains. Lakes fed by the snows dried upi and 
the gates of Northern Asia were thrown wide open. It 
was a great resen^oir of men which was to empty itself, if 
we may judge by post-Quaternary events, in successive Doods 
throughout thousands of years into our part of the world, 
where the appearance of mesolithic industry would seem to 
have been its earliest consequenee. 

With the arrival of these new-comers we see cattle¬ 
raising and agriculture appear, and cereals are lieoceforLh 
cultivated^ but it is impossible to say whether these ad-. 
Vances in culture were achieved by an autochthonous 
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race, or were brought m from distant lands by invaders. 
Very little later, stone was polished in Gaul, in Central 
Europe, and in Scandinavia, and the potter's art developed. 
But the newly-arrived peoples, though they were probably 
more highly developed industrially than the aborigines, were 
but barbarians in matters of art and taste. The eclipse of 
the bne MagdaJenian school of sculpture and drawing 



Ftu- 190, I>isbibutioin of Magitalmian industry. 


coincides with their arrival. The cavern representations 
are generally considered to have had a mystical significance 

_ a, totemic value—and therein probably lies both the reason 

for their abandonment and the appearance of new conceptions 
supplanting the old beliefs. 

This epoch, which supplies the basis for our first sub¬ 
stantial ideas in regard to the migrations of peopleSf also 
raises a problem of the highest importance. We liave seen 
that wude spaces on the map were left empty by palffiolithic 
industry', and we know that Euroi>ean archieolithic types of 
implements occupied but a small portion of the ancient 
continent. What happened in those blank areas? Certain 
countries such as Greece, Asia Minor and the Islands were 
settled by colonists, and their earliest industries were those 
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of polished stone—ofEen accompanied by tnctal as waii the 
case in Chaldea and Elam. 

in other areasi such as Tunis and Algenaj a very few 
highly specialized and difFereniiated flaked stone industries 
followed the paja&olithic phase, thus corresponding to the 
Aurignacian^ Solutrean^ and Magdalenian in our part of the 
world. Thus the Capsian* particularly characteristic at El 
Mekta (Tunis), was the transitional stage between the 
Acheuleo - Moustierian and the neolithic typeSp and was 
possibly accompanied by metal. 

The transition is even more abrupt in the valley of 
the Nile. Acheuleo-Moustierian Emplemenrs which are 
numerous in the desert alluvium, but have never yet been 
found m situ, are immediately follo’wed* with no interven- 
ing iransition, by the most perfect examples of neolithic 
t)"pe* It is always possible that examples of the inter¬ 
mediate industry are yet to Sfeekp but this is extremely 
doubtful, for the zone still to be explored is limited,-and no 
trace of an archccolithic phase has hitherto l>een discovered. 
In the caverns of Syria remains have been found that at first 
sight seem to belong to arch^olithic culture, but their age 
and nature are sdll under discussion. 

From these obse^FatiDn5;^ bearing on a number of different 
areast it is seen that certain districts w'cre still unoccupied 
w^hen the first post-Quatemary' colonists arrived, that others 
were still iti the pai^lithie stage* and that in certain dis¬ 
tricts archajolithic forms iverc in use ; further, that the various 
^^ages*'^ of Western Europe have merely a local value, whose 
importance has been exaggerated by many archaeologistsp 
They have been led to assign to these industries a pre¬ 
ponderant role simply because they themselves were absorbed 
in daily study of them. 

It must not be forgotten that in glacial times mid- 
European countries were exposed to a considerable lowering 
of tlie temperature, whereas these climatic conditions w^ere 
not present in more southerly districts. The graffiti dis¬ 
covered an the rocks of Upper Egypt show rude repre^nu- 
hpos of the Giraffe and Ekphantp and the painted funerary 
vases depict herds of Gazelles and Antelopes, and troops of 
Ostriches. In North Africa, which had not then dried up 
to the present degree, there was a hot^ damp clintatei hence 
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the conditionj gf existence were very difTerent from those 
con tern poraneDUS with them in our part of the world, and 
these difTerences in the life of its inhabitants are reflected 
in the weapons and utensils Man made to meet his needs. 

So long as the dam remained that in glacial times idosed 
the route from Central Asia to lioth Europe and itie fertile 
land of the Tigris and Euphrates, and so long as the Persian 
plateau and the Caucasus were covered with snow, and the 
AralO'Caspian Lake extended to the very edge oi the polar 
glaciers, so long did civili/.atioti evolve independently in 
each district, advancing slowly but witUoui interruption, 
[t is probable tiiai it was into this relatively homogeneous 
environment that foreigners came, bringing with them new 
knowledge, when the gates of Central Asia were opened. 
Undoubtedly this barrier, corresponding with the maximum 
extension of glacial invasion, may have been broken several 
times during the course of the Pleistocene w'hen the snows 
retreated, and thus the Central Asian peoples may have 
overflowed more than once into the Mediterranean West, 
and into Central Europe. Possibly the primitive arts and 
industries of Chaldea and Elam, whose origin is still un¬ 
known, may be traced to such niig rat ions, Perhaps they 
Came from the north of Western Asia, from the land of the 
mountain goat and the sheep. It is at all events po^ibte 
that certain practices spread from the banks of the Tigris, 
the Euphrates and the K.efkha to ^yria, Palestine, the valley 
of the Nile, and later, through the intermediation of the 
islands, to the Mediterranean West. This first emigration 
of Central Asiatics, or. at all events of their ideas, must 
have been by far the earliest great human moverrent. 
It would Itave found Man still using paloiolithic weapons 
and implements in Chalde,a and Eg>'pt, and the Hellenm 
peninsular and the islands devoid of inhabitants; later on 
it would have found on the coasts of Northern Africa an 
indigenous population that had replaced the palawUthic 
industries by others, such as the Capstan, more suitable to 

their needs, , . ■ i j, 

These currents which flowed from Central Asia tvoiild 

necessarily have been divided into two separate streams by 
the obstacle presented by die Caspian and the Caucasus. 
The northerJy route, winding through marshes left by the 
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retreat uf the glaeierSf was longer and more difficult than 
the iiouthcrly, and many Ceniurtes certainly went try ere 
the migrants, or at any rate their culture, actuaUy reached 
our VV^estern European area- Eor thousands of years the 
East continued to pour forth these human waves in the 
direction of VVestern Europe and Western Asia, each 
creative or destructive wave invariably modifying the exist¬ 
ing conditions. 

These successive floods lowing slowly westwajds each 
brought with them different ideas. In the land of their 
origin some populations would be more advanced than 
others, though even these relatively advanced peoples may 
actually have been backward. If we limit our consideration 
to the human waves that came from the East in historic 
times, ive still realize their wnde divergences in aptitude and 
taste. It was not otherwise witli the earlier invasions^ as 
the traces they have left us prove. 

Such inferences, though justified in the light of present 
knowledge, are merely hypothetical, and as such must not 
be strained too greatly. To-morrow* rnaybci they will 
crumble to nothing in the presence of new discoveries. 
However^ we may take it as certain that the discovery of 
metal was made neither in Chaldea' nor in Elam, because 
these countries were not inhabited prior to their occupation 
by eneolithic colonists i nor, for the same reason, in Eg) pt, 
and because copper ores were tliere too scarce; nor in the 
Mediterranean Islands of the East. The discovery was made 
in the northern mountains of Western Asia,, as the finger 
of iTadition has pointed out to us- 

In the last two chousand years before oxjr era the com- 
plicatioiT of prior influences was accentuated, for to the 
direct and ever more nearly approaching influences from 
Central Asia were added those of the civilisations of the 
Eastern Medileiranean^ and these cultures reacted on one 
another and were linked together by a number of conceptions 
common to them all, though tJiey retained their individuality. 
This influence on barbaric peoples* whose aptitudes were 
extremely diversre, was still further complicated by the 
influence such populations had upon each other. Relations 
between different populations, which are most diflicuit to 
reconstruct, usually developed from a gradual approach. 
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thus producing hybrid ideas which were sometimes very 
far removed from the parent conception. 

We are ignorant of the cause of these Siberian migraiions. 
Maybe we should aturibute it to the increasing cold in that 
country and Central Asia^ but we are too ill documented 
to say for certain^ since Central Asia and Siberia are still 
almost unexplored from the archaeological point of view* 
The sole traces of Magdalenkn industry in Western Asia, 
excluding Syria, are those yielded by my invesUgations 
of obsidian stations at Alaghiz (Transcaucasia). These, 
however, are extremely doubtful. Perhaps the forescs and 
valleys of the Altaip almost uninhabited to-day» may hold 
great surprises for us with regard to the variety of causes 
which prompted the departure of the Siberian populations. 
Jt is possible, indeed, that the enormous increase in ihe 
Chinese [iHjpulation caused the westerly migration of the 
Last Mongolian and Turkish hordes. 

Yet these peoplesp come from afar, if they brought with 
them new customs and valuable industries, nevertheless 
failed to reap from their knowledge ail the advantages 
possible- For the most partp they remained barbarians in 
the face of the great civilizations of Egypt and Chaldea. 
They did not alt Jack aptitude and individual genius, how- 
evefi for from their stock were to spring Hellenes and 
Latins, whose ancestral ideas were complemented to such a 
point by wbat they learned from Asiatic and African culture 
that eventually they surpassed their teachers in every branch 
of human knowledge. 

Each people settled in Europe bure its share in gcneml 
progressp but not all were cqualJy apt at learning, nor in 
assimilating fruitfully higher ideas. Thus it was that Graeco- 
Latin culture, w'hich to-day dominates die world, was not 
comprehended in every land, in the same degree, and that 
even in this cw^entieth century, many peoples still retain the 
barbarian instincts of their ancestors, although they may 
appear to be of advanced cuiture^ 

The theoretical method which consists in creating a 
**chronological period^' for each new custom, and synchron¬ 
izing the event in diderent countries, has for long been 
highly prejudirial to prehistoric study, for to-day we have 
proof that these customs arose at very different times in 
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dififerent locaJitieSp Even as history does not begin at the 
same period of time for all peoples, so we should delete from 
the arch^eologtcal vocabulary the words rpofA and /mW, 

We should recognize in the evolution of humanity a succes¬ 
sion of Icical and individual advances and retreats^ discoveries 
and forgettJngSp making up a wholci the result of which, 
though sometimes slow and sometimes rapids is a steady ad¬ 
vance by humanity towards an ide.aL But we must study each 
element of this advance by itself^ while taking due account 
of external inSuences^ for it is often possible to get a chrono* 
logical notion of the data under investigation by com paring 
these with the culture of peoples who have already passed 
into history- Among these influences there are some that 
emanate from centres forgotten to-<lay% We little kneW| 
forty years ago, what an important part Crete had played in 
Mediterranean culture 1 Can we be sure that no other 
revelation of a forgotten civtlizatiori will arise to disturb our 
hypotheses? 

Many a people who in their day played a great part dis¬ 
appeared into oblivion as the result of some misfortune, 
Urartu was a powerful kingdom that fought, often with 
success, against the kings of Assur; It would be quite 
unknown to us but for the inscriptions cut by its princes on 
the rocks at Van. We scarcely remembered Elam, before 
the labours of the Delegation in Persia- We know nothing 
of the powerful sovereigns who constructed the ruined cities 
of Yucatan. From these few examples taken from history, 
we can gain some idea of the causes of uncertainty relating 
to prehistoric facts, for prehistory is no less fertile in great 
events than history—events that are even further removed 
from us than those of which the annals of history tell us, so 
that we are frequently led by our ignorance to synchronize 
facts that are analogous but nevertheless of very different 
date and origin* We talk of the “ epoch of the dolmens," as 
though the dolmens had all been constructed at the same 
epoch in all parts of the world- Let iis be on our guard 
against such generalizations and content ourselves with 
studying in each district bounded by natural frontiers the 
succession of manners and customs, industries and ideas 
that took place before destiny brought its population within 
the ken of history, and then if certain regions have to be 
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grouped together facts will compel such association as they 
already have done for certain artistic groupingSi 

For thousands of years all peoples were without annals ; 
then the daw'n of history appeared w'ith the discovery of 
wiiting, Chaldea, Elam, and Egypt early realized this 
vision p whilst many other peoples have left essays that 
had no to-morrow. Then Crete, Pht^nicia, Assyria, the 
HittitcSp Cyprus, and finally the Greeks and Lad ns appear 
an the serene. The barbarian nations registered tbetr high 
deeds at a comparatively Late daie^ The history of Gaul 
begins only with Ciesar in the first century before our era, 
and Scajidinavian history begins under the Carlovingiaris ; 
the annals of the Slavonic peoples are less ancient still; and 
the uncivilized tribes of the New World, of Oceania, Central 
Africa* Laos, and of the Malaysian Islands are without any 
history at alL Each nation, each tribe even, provides the 
prehJstorian with a heavy task. Ethnography long pre¬ 
cedes history, then comes into contact with it, to be 
eventually but gradually merged in it. 

We have shown, at the ^ginning of tliis volume, how 
risky it is to launch into chronological estimates whether in 
regard to the geological hbtory of the earth or to the events 
of human prehistory. Thanks to certain data that are less 
inexact and to historical documentSp we are enabled, however, 
to outline a few dates relative m the latest periods of human 
progress which belong rather to proto^history than to pre¬ 
history^ For events prior to these we can indicate their 
succession only, as in geology. 

In our part of the world the glacial period followed 
the elevations of portions of the terrestrial crust that marked 
the close of the Tertiary epoch, and led to the formation of 
immense snow-fields^ Those first traces of human intelli¬ 
gence evidenced in palaeolithic industry appeared towards 
the close of this geological phase^ Then, as a result of 
dimatic change, cataclysmsp arid fresh needs, archsolitbic 
industry foUowia in its three successive forms: Aurigna- 
cianp Solutrean, and Magdalenian« After the retreat of the 
glaciers, new men, or at least new ideas, penetrate into 
our part of the worlds and spread rot only over the 
districts inhabited at that time, but also over those regions 
which had but recently been abandoned by the snows. It 
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was then that mesohthic industries appeared—those of the 
kitchen middens and Campigny—and the knowledge of 
pottery accompanies them- Then comes polished stone, 
cattle-raisingt agriculture, and weaving [ and, in the course 
of neolithic industrj’i copper, the precursor of bronze, whose 
coming is placed in the third millennium before our 
era by those archaeologists most worthy of confidence * The 
beginning of the first millennium before Christ must have 
seen the use of iron distributed throughout our regions, and 
the whole of Central Europe must have followed verj' nearly 
the same phases of progress under other forms, and more 
or less during the same period. 

The northern countries — Scandinavia and Finland— 
covered with ice during the entire Quaternary period, re¬ 
mained uninhabitable, and the earliest traces of found 
there belong to the phase of mesolithic industry* Then, as 
in France, though much later, we discover polished stone, 
copper, bronze, and finally iron. 

In the Mediterranean—in Crete and Cyprus—tlie first 
inhabitants were Hneolithic. They introduced the knowledge 
of copper during the fourth millenniu m before our era | then 
bronze, a thousand years later, and finally iron, during the 
same epoch as in die West, although certainly a few centuries 
earlier* The same is true for continental Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Thessaly* The dates generally proposed for the 
Eastern Mediterranean region do not seem, however, to be 
sufficiently remote, if we accept those which we have put 
forw^ard above in relation to the West ; for the Eastern 
Mediterranean communities were in communication with the 
oldest civilisations of the world, and consequently could not 
have long remained ignorant of the processes in vogue in 
Clialdea and Egypt. 

It would appear that the Egyptian valley of the Nile, in 
its upper part at least, was early occupied by African tribes 
with crimped hair, and perhaps also by some Libyan groups, 
who had come from the African shores of the Mediterranean. 
These men succeeded, probably after a long interval, the 
pal^lithic population* They were in the polished stone 
stage when copper made its appearance among them, brought 
in by straight-haired Asiatic peoples who probably already 
occupied the river delta. 
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The phrasif of eoeolithic industry of long duration 
in Egypt. U included wliat the pharaonic people called 
the period of the servants of Horusj^' and the reign of the 
first dynasty princes, it was only tater, probably in the 
course of the second dynasty* that bronze made with tin 
appeared. We cannot be sure i.vhen iron was introduced* 
as the scanty information we possess about it b not con- 
closivep ihough it would appear to have been known as 
early as the Thinite times. Its current industrial use ap¬ 
parently dates only from the end of the second millennium 
before our era* 

Thus even if we follow the Germans and bring fonvard 
the entire Egyptian chronology by a thousand years, w^hich 
puts the era of King Menes at about 3300. the early days of 
pre-pharaonic civilization must still be placed more than 
6000 years before our time, and for Chaldea and Elam the 
dates would be somewhat earlier sdll, since it was from Asia 
that Egj'pt derived her progress* 

We shall speak nfiither of India nor of China, whose 
local legends exaggerate their antiquity at wliU Their civi- 
tizations are not so ancient as is generally supposed^ That 
of China dates from seven or eight centuries before our era, 
but its prehistory is still absolutely unknown^ It is re¬ 
markable that up to date not a single Chellean implemenc 
has been made known in the Far East. 

In India the data furnished by archaeology' remain vague. 
The ‘‘coup de poing" is met with in the southern and 
central parts of the peninsula, but a long hiatus then 
follow's. We see dolmens in the north, and polished stone 
is in evidence in nearly every province * but w'e do noi know- 
whether metal accompanied ic. At all events the copper 
industry flourished in the peninsula during a long time. 
Indian history begins very late* only, in fact, a few centuries 
before our era, with the conclusion of the campaign of 
Alexander the Great. 

In the New World certain regions enjoyed prosperity* 
In Mexico and Peru, among others, vases were turned, 
metal engrav'ed and cast, and the annals of various kingdoms 
were mscribed on monuments and ^kios. Unfortunately, 
however, the religious fanaticism of the Spanish monks 
destroyed all those perishable documents that might have 
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informed us as regards the evolution of these peoples^ and 
perhaps have told us their history* Since every positive 
chronological guide is lacking for these regions, we are 
reduced to conjecture* 

We have seen that nothing is known about the peopling 
of the islands of the Mediterranean East before their 
colonization by men m the eneoUthic stage of i^dust^}^ 
The earliest archaeological evidence in our possession relating 
to these colonists leads us to believe that they migrated from 
continental Asia and not, as 1 myself thought^ from Europe, 
and also that this migration took place in the course 
of the fourth millennium before our era. Then the 
Pelasgians appeared on the scene, bringing with them 
into this environment new conceptions foreign to Asia. 
While they occupied the Hellenic peninsula in Europe 
these tribes must also have advanced as far as the Asiatic 
islands and mainland amongfit other highly evolved popu^ 
lationst which in no case can be confounded with the 
Pelasgic tribes. There was further the progressive invasion 
by a new element known as the jEgean. Two physical types 
were in evidence from somew'here about the second mii- 
lennium before our era! the one dolichocephalic — the 
earlier of the two—which had already furnished the Minoati 
civilization ; the other and more recent, brachycephalic, 
which must have been the author of Mycen^n culture, 
and was related to the tribes that in those times inhabited 
Thrace and the banks of the Danube, These colonists 
were not, properly speakings Hellenes, but Thraco-Phry¬ 
gians, closely related to the Greeks* From this stock came 
the Armenians, who, after having crossed the Bosphorus, 
probably proceeded from the west eastwards in a directjon 
contrary to that taken by all other invasions, and who, 
towards the sixth century settled oo the plateau of 

‘Erzerura and in the Ararat district 

It was altogether otherwise in Central and Western 
Europe. One of the human waves from Asia that flowed 
across the Russian plains carried with it right up to die 
shores of the Atlantic the use of polished stone and that of 
copper and bronze. This particular wave Is generally 
identified with those LLgtirian tribes, which, during many 
centuries, peopled Gaul* Next came the Celts, with their 
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Hallstatt culture and iron industry—people who left traces 
of their passing in the valley of the Danube, in the Ukrainep 
in the Central Caucasus (Ostethia), Transcaucasia^ and in 
those Persian districts of the West that He near the Caspian 
—but the cradle of whose race, though still unknown, is 
probably miic.h farther towards the easL 

Ligures and Celts brought with theni not only specialized 
industrial knowledge, new to the European West, but also 
artistic tastes that differed greatly. The first limited their 
artistic conceptions to geometrical decoration i the second 
introduced into their work representations of men and animals, 
but shared the same methods of using the geometrical 
designs as tlie Ligures, who had used them before the Celts 
came« Neither of these t^vo groups, though both had 
skirted the great Asiatic Empirest would seem to have been 
influenced by contact with their civilization^ Their taste 
remained highly individual right up to the time of their 
establishment in Europe, and it was only after their arrivai 
that their art showed signs of liaving borrowed from Medi* 
terranean civilization. In the industry that succeeded the 
HalEstatriani known as the *^l^a Tine/^ abundant traces of 
Mycenaeani Greek, and Etruscan influences are visible. But 
here we enter the historic period of the western districts of 
Europe* 

Such, in a few iines, was the successive order of the main 
facts relating to human prehistory in the Old World. It 
is simple in general outline, because the real advance was 
derived from two great centres, the more recent of which 
was situated in the north of Asia, and the more ancient in 
the southern portion of Western Asia and in Egypt. This 
outline, however, is extremely complicated in its det^ls, 
whether we envisage the numberless clans of primitive 
humanity, or examine the diverse branches of advancement* 
The double origin of our civilization is an established fact 
indicated by tradition and confirmed by archccological 
discoveries* But the great problem remains of the discovery 
of metal and of what happened in Central Asia before the 
arrival in the European world of the Aly an-speaking peoples. 
Diverse problems become confounded one with another, and 
we shall only arrive at their solution when Siberia and 
Central Asia, to-day uncivilised, are administered by peoples 
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interested in the sciences^ and when^ having been made to 
yieSd up the secrets of their soil^ these are studied with the 
same method and perseverance as are our territories in 
the West 

Even then the prehistorian's task will be far from ac¬ 
complished. For though light is gradually dawning on 
European and Mediterranean origtnSp four-fifths of those 
continents whose populations individually have played a 
more or less important part in the general concert of progress 
remain to be studied* What we know to-day is very little 
in comparison with what remains to be learned. 
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Ltn«m 17S 
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Pallaa, 26, 27. 40 
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Fatd^oiua, 7. 7B 
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PfJiuEfum, 277 

Fendc, il 

Pcndaiita, 170 

FtpiDe. 17D 

Ffliak, 113 

Ftri^ord. 27, 332 
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PJo^Bb. 128, 172 

PbianiL 61, 67. 58, 283 
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PnjdTaMt, 81 
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Sauanid, 180, 253, £55 
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Scotaand. 47. 76, 157 
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Sciufl. 77, 156 
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Sickfe, 171, 172 
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Spencer, 232 
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Sudan, 272 
Supicriam, 240 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T his eerier marks one oi the oioit Ambitioos advcnttirps iu ihe 
annala of book publishing. Its aitn is to pretcnt in accessible 
form the result* of modem research and modern achobiship 
throughout the whole range of the Social Scieuces^—to summaiiKein one 
comprebeiuivc synthesis the most recent findings and theories of 
hbtoriinsp anthropologists^ archaeologists, sociologists, and all consci¬ 
entious Students of civUkatiom 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertakings the arrangement 
of the series* has been entrusted to the eiperienccd editorship of C K. 
Ogdenj M.A., o£ Magdalene College, Cambridge, The new French 
series* in which the leading savanri of l'>ance 

are collabora lag with tlie Director of the Biblioth£'que dc Smth^^se 
Histori^uCf M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Diatijiguishcd 
historians, both European and American, are cerntrihuting volumes in 
their several departments. Above all, while derailed and very special 
manographs have been avoided^ no attempt to ** write down " to a low 
level has been made 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both aobjecti 
and periods \ and, though the instalments wiU be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequeuce will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection vrill be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself* but 
the volumea in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered tn relation to a particular subject or periodi 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric doth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octave in iiste, 
and usually illustrated^ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being " composed by all the talents ” 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that " theeiperimetit is 
one of great interests ItJ difficulty is Aho great. The inrenriem is to 
provide somethiiiig more than An encyclopedia or a series of mono¬ 
graphs * The aim is to preserve a certain community of plan ivhiTe 


I 


giving a Im Kand to eact author in Ha own wcdoa. It is an heroic 
atteJtipt, wHch will be sympaihetically watched^ to bring some light 
into tie Tiat mw oi iU-organiicd knowledge which we owe to modem 
raaearch and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the 
world 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a sii-coluinn review* 
provides a strEking sutninar)'' of tlic aims and objects of the series * ** The 
Hiatoxi' of Civilkation promises lo he perhaps the most imponant 
contribation so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
aicmatizatian of the social itudiea. A glance at the prospeettu makes 
os anticipate a library of tnaiterpieceSj for the beat workers of France^ 
Great Briiain* aad some other countrica are coatribating from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con¬ 
tributions from ueighbotiring fields and with the results of general 
fodologv^ Including all the volumes of the important Frcnth collection^ 
L'Evoluticn da PHutnanit-'^ the English library contains addirions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental cotmterpatt. 
The volumes already Lssiied bear out our best hopes. Arranged so as to 
include a]1 ntjnirejtadoiis of human culture, the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picturci the empty earth in the midst of the empty 
onivene awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of organic life and the early histor)- of manklDd, accom¬ 
panied by a icries of introductory worts wHch give an account of the 
various aspects of human culcunr: social organize don, language, 
geographical and racial factors, manV political evolution and primeval 
domesticity. The stoiy then begins at the tradidotLa] cradle of etdture, 
the andent East, on the holy bants of the Nil^ the Euphraies and 
Tigris, and on the aborea of the Mediterranean* where the origmi and 
hiitory of the early Empire and their civilizatiDni are described. . 
After having been shown the growiJi of the iEgean civilkadon and the 
formation of the Greek people we study the history of Greece in all 
its wonderful cultural achievements. Neat* hegemony has to be 
iurfendered to Rome with its laws, politics, and economic organizadonk 
This brings ns to the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic people to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civtlization to the Eaut, and the 
Mongol cultures of Central Asia, These wiU be studied in a series of 
monographs. . , ^ The second division will contain volumes on 
Christian religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire* on the 
religious Imperialiims of Chriatianity and Islam, on the political, social. 
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economic, and intellecttial evolution in the Middle Agci and modeni 
tiniea+ The English library contains, besides^ scTera] fpeeJal sections, 
one on the histories of varion^ subjects, such as medicine, money, 
costume, witchcraft, etc.; a section on OrienEal culture; on hb tori cal 
ethnology ; and a few more sections not yet ejchausiivelv announced, 
dealing with modem history, Thb aummar)' do<a not do full justice 
to the merits of the plan and of the achievements of the scries, so lar 
as they have been laid before ns , » " 

Thf fBlloanng plan, comprising upwards cj tig&ty titles, though not 
win Sifvjf W conv^ a gmrral mjthn of the nature and jeope of 
the enterprisd s* 


A PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 

[ iNTaODUCTlOSf ASD PrE-Hi STORY 
•Social Orgauization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

•The Dawn of European Civilization 
A Linguistic Introduction to Hbtory 
A Geographical Introduction to Hbtory 
Race and Hbtory 
*The Ar>'an5 
From Tribe to Empire 
•Woman^s Place in Simple Scene ties 
•Cycles in Hiatorj' 

•The DifTniioD of Culture 
•The Migration of Symbols 

H Tkc Early Emfirrs 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
■Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egi-pt 
The Mesopotamian Civilizadoii 
The iEgean Civilization 


# * R. Rwm 

E. PfiTTn- 
de Morgan 
Gi>rdfm Child* 
y, Frfidryos 
L. 

Pitiard 
F, Gordon Childe 
Aloret 
y. L. M\m 
J, L. Mym 
G, Elliot Smith 
A. Mackenzie 


A. Moret 
/J. /f, Mackenzie 
L. Dflaparte 
C. Glotz 


Ill Gkfjcc 

The Formation of the Greet People A. Ja^c 

•Ancient Greece at Work G. 

The Religious Thought of Greece C. SiurdiiJe 

The An of Greece /P- Deorma and A^ de Ridder 

Greek Tliought and the SciendRc Spirit L. R^hin 

The Greek Qty and iu Institutions C, Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P^ 


* An dicfluiitei ihc TnJirrqc duel Hvr form pirt of "di* freuch wlk 


s 


TV Roue 

Audent Tuly 

L. Hofnt 

The Roman Spirit in Religion and Art 

A, Cfenirr 

Romjin Political Instiiniricms 

L. Hpm» 

Rome the Law-Giver 

y. Deelarfuil 

Ancient Economic Oiganization 

Tmtain 

The Roman Empire 
^Ancient Rome at Work 

V. ChApot 
F, ZtfdCf 

The Celts 

H* Uythert 

V Beyond the Roman Empiae 

Germany and the Roman Empire 

H. Hubert 

Pertia 

C, Huart 

Ancient China and Central Asia 

M. GfAiut 

*A Thousand Years of the Tartan 

E. H. Parker 

India 

{Ei.) &. Livi 

•The Heroic Age of India 
•Caitc and Race in India 

H. K, Siihanta 

Of Ghttrye 

•Tlie Life of Buddha as Legend and Hifltor>^ 

E. H. ^bmas 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 

AGES 

1 The OwcTiii of Chustianity 

Israel and Judaism 

Lods 

Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 

C, Guigmebtfi 

The Formation of the Church 

C. Guigtubert 

The Advance of Chiiitianity 

C. Guignehm 

•History and Literature of Cbtistianity 

P, de LatfiitlU 

II The Baeak-up of the Empire 


The Disaolntion of the Wcatcm Empire 

The Eascera Empire 

Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carbvingian Empire 
The Origms of the Shiva 
i *Fopnlar Life in the East Roman Empire 
*Xhe Norihcm Invaders 


F* Lfli 
C. DIM 
L, Halphn 
Ut 

{EdI) P, Boyn' 
S* Baynes 
B. S. PhiUfottJ 


[II Ri^liciouj Impeazalism 

[skm and Mahomet 
The Advance of Islam 
Chiiftendom and the Crusades 
The Organkation of the Church 


DtfuitI' 
L. Barrau-DIbi^^ 
Jlphandtry 
Genfstd 
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F, 

E. Strong 


IV Ths Ajit OF THE Middle Aces 

The Art of the Middle Ages 
*The Papicy and the Arts 


V RfcoHsxmmojf of Momakchic Powia 

The Found4tioD of Modem Monirchies 
The Growth of PiibUe Adnuniatradon 
The Organ« 4 tioc □( Law 


C. 

£- 

E. M^niAl 


VI Social amd Economic EvoLimoN 

The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
•Life and Work in the Middle Ages 
•The Life of Women in Medieval Timea 
•Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages 


G* Bmrgin 
P. S^usmtuidi 
P, Binsj^nad^ 

(Ed.) A. P* Nftoton 


VII Intellectual Evolution 

Educatioii in the Middle Ag« 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
Science in the Middle Ages 


G, WviJindJii 

E. Brrhi^r 
Abel R^y and Boatreux 


Vin Faom the Middle Aces to Modeen Timies 

Nations of Western and Central Eurepe P. Lorfiut 

Russians^ EvzantineSp and Mongols (£i.) P^ Bffyer 

The Birth of the Bool G. RenauM 

•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C. Hughes Hartmann 

•The Inflnencc of Scandinavia on England M. E. Seaten 

•The Philosophy of Capitalism "E. E. Creg^^ry 

•The Prelude to the Machine Age RutseU 

•Life and Wort: Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century G* Renard 


A jfecial grmtp of volumej ttnU he d^^oj^d to 

(1) StFBjECT Histories 

•The History of Medicine 

•The History of Money 

•The History of Costume 

•The History of Witchcraft 

*Thc History of Taste 

•The History of Oriental Literature 

•The History of Music 

(2) Historical Ethnologv 

•The Ethnology of India 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•Tlie South AincriciD Indians 


€. G. Cumstm 
T. E^ Crjf^Ffy 
AL Hiler 
M. Sumwrri 
Isaac 

E. Pot^e Maihm 
Ceeil Gray 


T. C. Hodson 
Lr H, Dudley Buxton 
C. E. Fox 
Rafael Karsten 
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In ^tctims dftaUd t^MODEJ^N HISfORr iht majority a/ tiflri 
tttiti hr announrrd latrr. Many volumrj arrt hitwrprr, in artwr p'rpGfatti?n, 
and of tbtse thr^ first to hepubiishfd k^// hr 

•The Reatoration Stige M* Sufnmm 

■London Life in the Eighteenth Century M , DoFothy Georgr 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Centur^^ J, R^iek^rin 

Tbr fi^llovting volumri hasfr alrrady hrm tiford. Thry arraHgfd 
roughly in thr ordrr in which they wrrr puhliihed. But tirir pher in ihe 
scbtmr of thr wholt series he disfoveredfrom the ahore list c 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Manb Origin and the 

Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER^ laU Hon. Director of the Natural History 
Museum s/ France. 

With 4 map, ije. net. 

** It goea back to the hijth oI the world and the traftsfdmatioiu of land and 
watcr^ and takea nj through the growth of life on the plitict, the ptinudve 
Midinal lormi, the peopling of the tcaa, and the forma of Life in the primary, 
secondiry, and lerdary periodsi, to the growth of the human form. THuBt start¬ 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads m in caiy itage* to horns sapi/ns himielf 

Daily News. 

**■ A rcmaflahle volimie /"—Torkihiri Fsjt, 

PREHISTORIC MAN ; J Gena-ral Omlinf of Prfhistory 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, latt Dirfetiff of JtttiqaitWJ in Bgypt- 
With 190 Ulnstratiom and mapa^ r2s. 6 d. net. 

*' A notable and emineotly teidable nndy In the eadj hfaiory of civilStation^ 
and one wcU worth iti plat^ in the gtcat lerieii now being iHued b-y the pablishen^ 
It bears oil crery page the imprrH oi the personality of iti author, who vtriTca 
to gitc the reader a clear, compoiite picture of early ciTdlistation^taking one tope 
after another.”— 

A tnaitcrly inimnary of our pment knowledge at a low price. A# a full 
furrey the book has no livaljand its Tahie ii enhanced by the Laviih illurtTTtions/' 

JVfflP Leader. 

' SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R, RIVERSi, LL,D,j F.R.S. Preface by PRoreasoR G+ 

Elliott Smith, 

^ I os, 6 dr net, 

“ Sscial Orgoni^tion ii the hr it pohimc of the scries of histotica] worki on the 
whole range of human actmty* May the present book be of good augury far the 
rest I Tomaintaiji bq high a ataudard of originality and thomughnefis will be 
no easy task/' — jANeHaiLKiiaH^ In Nation. 

book ii a great contribution to the mm ol bnman knowledge in the 
region of pure sodologyJ — News. 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC r Jccouni of 
the Social Organizethn^ MagiCj and Religion of the PeopU 
of San Crutoual in the Solomon Islands 
By C . E. FOX, Litt,D+ Preface hy Phdfe^sok G, Elliot Bmith. 

With 14 plates and 40 reset iHutrrations, t8s* net. 

A nLiJT£rpi«c+ Ont of the veiy beat asnmbutioJii id etluaologjr we pos»» . 
ll hi?, be$ida iti ijitnnsic value u a maiterl^ retonl of savagt life* also an in¬ 
direct one j it ii i refioaftable tcttlraoaiy to the iodlapciiiablc o^ed o^ ideDtiGc 
method for the obserrer. His appcmnt of migicil ritual and spdli will become 
a datiical sDuree for students. The account of the lifE-hiitoiy of the individual 
is depicted wirli a djcamess and fulness ufitivalled In ethnographic literature 
* , , T iWj Litituty SufftmtnL 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 

By J. VENDRYES, Pr&fcstor in the Unwcriity fl/ Paris 

165. net. 

A book remarbbte for in entditioTi and equally rcmarbblc for oiigtnality 
and iudepeadence of thought .” — Sunday Tin^J. 

*' Am an iiitioductloQ to philcilogy tha s yolumc is 1 splendid piece of haute 
wIgarjsatianY fof which anyone who at all lovei words or who ia at all enrioua 
about language, muse be grateful U covers nearly all the ground Irom eyery 
iuelu.1 angle. A wide, levelheaded, and erudilc study 


A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 
By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Preftssar in ibe Vnivtriiiy af Straiburg. 
With 7 maps, 165. net. 

A masterpicoc of critlcisin, as witty as it h well-infonned, and teeming with 

dice dbservatjona and dehcate turn? of argument and phrase*” 

Time^ Literary Supplemmt. 

*^A btoad* clear-headed introduction to the fasdnatinf stndy of human 
geography. It is much Wore than a leit-book for the rtudent : it is a wort 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it i* th^ 
gfMieat of plrwui^i to watcli tJw cleir logical tlought o| *mt=f rapjdl^ 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.” jranan. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 


CHRISTIANITY : from Tertullian to Soithius 
By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Pfoftut/r of Literature at ibe 
Univeffity of Poitiers^ Foreword by Laadisal Gabqu c*'. • 

255. not* 


“ A nuBterty toIhhw, A icialir of the finwt iKDmpMmwnt, »n entKuMiBt 

for hitiiibject.iiflil hiiciclf an artiit In l=cten, he bii a bc^ cowpre- 

hwiive and a«Ii«itativs. and .J« • Jof ro read from tho fi«t pag^ “ 


ThUmierwtiiiS and Tiluabk bcot.”-W. L. ConiTTtfT. in Oaiiy TtUira^. 
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LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By M DORCTTHY GEORGE. 

With S plates^ ais. net. 

" Mri. Gwqjtj by her cnmubtive method^ Impnrti a iliuddciiFig unprrsKcin 
of the brntatwcd life led by the misaes nndcr the hm Geojgca. Her work 
If fall of eloquent dctalL All who liie to get at cIok qaattm mth hiKory will 
feel iminenKly dehton to her indoitfioDS rcscai^ ind faculty of clear fftatemenr. 
And she wi]| have the latulactiou of rcBtoiing fajth to maay minds in the reality 

of progress."*— Obfrtu^^ _ ^ 

One of the best ptecM of rescUTb. La locial and ecouoiuic history tvhich 

have appeared for mauirjfears.”— 

« An admirable study.*'—J. L. Hawhomd, in Tk* StaUjmun^ 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Proftfsor ef Cbintsf in thr Fictoria Vniversity 

cj MixnchfsUr^ 

With ; Qlustrations and maps^j iis. 6d. net. 

Professor Paricer takes ns bach to a period roughly coDtempuraneom with 
that of the fbundation of the Roffitan empire^ and ihows iheJj history to be, like 
that of the Northern harbanaui and Rome, a conatant struggle with China. 
With an nnfamiliaf mbject the bool is not an easy one to read, bnt the author 
has done all tJut was possible to enliven his subject atid has certainly succeeded 
in giYiDg us a most vahtabk teit-boolt.*"“Jefnf^fly Rfvifw* 

CHINA AND EUROPE : tb^Sr IntdUctti^l and Jrtiitic 
Rrlatiofij m Eighuenth Cr^l^Mry 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, IIS. 6d. net. 

Among the Tolumes of the monumental History of CiTibscation^ this study 
of the influence of ChkieM art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century mil find not the least papular and distingmshed place. 
The chapter headed * Rococo ^ wiB be of cipcdal interest to conucuwnmi , - 

ITje Uluitrationi are numerous and beautiful TtmiFi, 

** A faidnating ni bjcct* The references to Literature: are aduilra bly full and 
cumplcte .”—Ttmfi Liurafy Supplt-mnL 

THBDAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lrrr. 

With 198 iHustratioRS and 4 maps, i6fl* net- 

*" Higher praise of Mr. Childc'i book, which forms a Tolume of the monu¬ 
mental History of OvLfiiation could scarcely be given than to say that it is in aO 
reipecti worthy of the volumes which prreeded it.”— Sunday Trw/. 




He lul done very icrWoc to leinilng, Bnd gifcci a dear aod reliable 
outUnc of the csirUcii dTriliiition of Europe. His book * fiHi a gap ' indeed/^ 
— 

A vpty fine piece ol wort." — Msnfbe-iUr Guardian. 

'• A wart of tiipremc impoftance . » . pUces the wnttt in the tcit 
front fini of Euinpean ajch®ologiati+"*-^iflj^Pcti Herald. 


MESOPOTAMIA: the Babylonian and Assyrian CitfiH- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Prefesior is the Catholit Institute of Paris. 

With 6 o ilLustratiDm and maps, i6s. net* 

“ This bout » for the mcrtt p»rt ver^ good. The »DChaf handltd hii 
difficult nuteHaJ dcTerly. Where he tucceeda ii in hia idmiribl^ wriiteo 
description of the sadal life, of which he nuket a faacioatitig story. Here is 
PKsented an entertaining picture of tie inhibitantsin strao *,c. Then froin^ 
earlier Babylonians he paiMS to the Assyrians, dciling with them in arinular 
ercelient Way. Thii is one of the best boob of iti hind which we ha ve seen for 

some lime -” — Timej Liitresy Sufipiment. . . 

" A high] r-detai led pctttre of that orderly and higUy-colonr^d avahiation 
which once aasembled libraries, tried divorce cases, and contriTed an intricate 
irrigation system.** — Daily Ntvs. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor ofGreei Histery in the University of Pans. 
With 4 plates, «7 test aiuitratitnii, and 3 '6** net. 

- THii ii a marvellous sumnury, dirided into four booLs, describing in detail 
the material, social, religions, artistic and imenecmal I^Lle of the 
one of theMT sections is full of Inteiestitig and n=w knowledge. A i^nde^id 
book, thorougWy scholarly and attractive m pTrsentacion. — 

“ Reads bke a Tumance . * - pretents a very vivid picture of this 

marvellous drilbation ."—LiUtary Suppleateni. 


THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A, F.SA., Letturer in Physisal 
Anthropology in the University ofOrford. 

With 8 plates, 12S. fid. net. 

“ Althoaghthc physical characters of the prind pal racial 
In some detail, the author keeps before hti readers the 

the broader problems of racial dinnbution, a. well t„"?tact 

question of tt interaction of race, en^nment, and 
due to migration. The exposition of 

nuoduetory chapter is admirably 1"^^- n^^nner 

■* The student will gain much informaiioTl presented in an orderly manwr 

•n,. J*!, ShddTlj con™, ..d n« th- ot .t. 

work is it. compactness.*’-Tin«^i ^vpflemenl. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, jrsm the 
Fifteetitb ta FAghteenih Century 

By G, RENARD, Pnfesirr at the CeUege of Franee, and G* 
WEULERSSE, Prajessar at the Lyc 'e C&rnot. Intraduetim hy 
PowEH, Dy Ul, Reader im Medieval Economk Hiftary in the Univerti^ 
fl/ London. 

Witt G phi^ i6a. net* 

In 3. way u acrnartif^c ii poiaiblc they dcsl wirh Mcial cottditioiw lEtl 
econottiic cltaugei, with the history of bbotir La all the EmportAat Eufppean 
ODnntncs, with the gradnal diiappeamacc of medicyal survivali, and thi^ 
increasing iafinence of GoTemmenti on economic life- A wcU-balanced and 
valuable plctyrt oi Europe as a whole dunng a |Kriod of the greatest naportaacc 
in the hii-tory of the wnrld.*^— 

This can certainly be proammccd a most liscfnl boot. There ii nodung 
in English that hjtcts anythiig like the same ground. It i* interestingly wfitien 
and is a ftorehouse oJ valiiabie iiifontuition ^ isw* 


THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, ^nd their Relations to 
Beliefs and Custofns 

By DON.ALD A. MACKENZIE, author tj ^ Antitni Man in 
Eriiain 

With 16 platH and 53 tCJEt lUllstranDns, lis, 6d. net. 

He certainly aboliuhts once for all the widely CLifrent idea that itich fornu 
as the Spiral and the Swastiia were created m manifestatiDoa of the dcnofatire 
imrinct. Geaeronily Uliutrated, and written in a most clear and fasdnaring 
■tyle devoid of imncecgsary technicalities, tMs most fiiggestive volume rhutiM 
engnre the su&ages of all intelligent reader 1 intereBred in the early religiona 
and znhetlc developments of aur Sunday T 

“ A highly instnictivG volimie /'—Daily JVrw/. 

A volume of extraordinaTy inteteit,^—GfirgwB' llfraid. 


TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 

a series of Essays 

Edited by A. F- NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial Hittory in 
the Unhersity of London. 

With 8 plat« and niaps^ 124 . 6d. net, 

*The contributlona indnde j The Conception of the World in the Middle 
Ages, By Prof. A, F- Newton j the Decay of Geographical Knowledge, by Prof- 
M. L. W. Laiftner; Christian Pilgtimagei, by Prof. Ctandc jeotins ; the Vi king 
Age^ by Prof. Alan ^lawer ; Arab Tra vcUe ra and Mecchan ts, by Prof. Si r T W* 
Arnold ; Land Routes 10 Cathay, by Eileen Power, lit.D. ; Communioitlon in 
Eastern Europe, hy Baron A. F. -Meyendofff j TraveUers" Tales, by Prof. A. P* 
Newton ; Prester John* by Prof- Sir E. Denison Rom ; Ocean Routes to the 
Indies, by Prof. Edgar Prestage ; ere. 



ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an Ecanomis History e/ 
Greeee from the Homeric Period to tke Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University ef Peris. 

Witli49iIlustrjitioiiJ, i 6 s, net. 

An account of the Giiccit in the tTOrfciida 7 life which 1*7 behind the poUrical, 
leligioiu, intcUectuaJ, and artistic devdopment^ de«rib^ in nthef volumes of 
the series. In a succession of Uvely pEcinres of hcldi, markets, workihopt, mines, 
hanks, hatbotiis, and building yards, the author traces the progress of GKck 
trade, industry, and labour from the tiinple household econamy, the larming, 
the barter, and the piracy of Homeric times, to the estenave buiinesi life of the 
Hellenistic age, with its " world market," elaborate Indusiriei, crowded citici 
2nd tT^iic rautci. 

RACE AND HISTORY: an Ethnological Introdvctitm to 
History 

By E. PriTARD, Pr^Jeiscr cf Jnfhropkfgy in lU Uniumity p/ 

With 9 illustrations and maps, 

This Tolnicc u intended to leire At 2 companicin to FetiTre’s 
JntTiidutiicn fa whieli estimated the value oi ^^Tironment*' »a a factor 

in histojrv. The present volutnt considers the ** racial ” factof, the anthro¬ 
pological reality which depends on somatic ehiraeters. build, height, colour of 
hlir and eye*, mnioiogieal and hdA form, etc. ThiJ the author carefully 
dlftinguishc? horn such artificial enutia aa peoples, narioni, dvilizaiioni, or 
Unguage groups. 


THE ARYANS : a Study of Jndo-Evropean Origins 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, 

With A plates, 28 leit illustradous, and a map, 10s. 6d. net. 

The startling diacovetia ol the Andcni East and the greit 
the study of the mehiitoric dviBintion* of Europe [and apcdjUy <3f 
seem ta male the moment propitious lor a fresh jitTvey of the fascinating quMiion 
as to the origin and dlffusimi of ihoK tmeuag^ to which we, in «nimoa mth 
the Ancient Greeks, Romans, and Hindus, are hrin. In fact, no full dtscusnon of 
the Aryan question has appeared in English for the last twcnty-fiTc yean. 

raOM TRIBE TO EMPIRE ; Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris, arid G. DAV^ 

0/ she University of Dijon. 

With 47 iilnstrations and 7 Biaph net, 

A study of political otgafli»rion in the Near East, shomng how ^ 

social life encroached t«i the freedom of tlie mividuaV so that hy dcgrcM 
tolemic groupings gave way to tribes. Hfigdomt ^ ” 

carefully esemplified in the histoiy of anneni Egypt, Babylonia, and the Near 
East, whose orgaoiaalioti is compared and contrasted with that of pnmitive 
Auicra.fi Bu Buihincn 2nd Narth Aiucfican IndiiUH. 






TheJeUatoing fuhlitations art ntaring publication, ^hty arc arranged 
roughly m the order in tehicb they will appear. 7htir place in the scheme 
dj the whole series may he diseootred from the lui: 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, Professor of Hittory at the Lycie Lakanal. 

With 7 nLipSj aboiit net. 

Bated olH thp latMt Eadlngs of anthnQjKjki^t 

phikplogT, giTcs a dear outline ol the nature of the Greek ipinT and 

the infbcnprf which led ta its formatioii. Atientiou h paid to political and 
lodai life, coioniil eipandorii aod inwllectoal and moral diaractcr^ in order to 
ihnw the umxy of the Creek tperit ia iti difonioti. 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCR.4FT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, edrnr of Cmgr^^, Wyc&^Ioy, 
Otway^ rtc. 

With 8 full-page pLtes» about 15 a. net. 

The atiihor include* ia hia definition of Wicdicraft^ Borcetr^ hlid magic, 
necroinancj, divinaiion, Eatanifm, and itvtTj bnd of malign occult art* In a 
volume of BTipreme interert to the theologian, the piychologiit, the hirtoiiaUp. 
and the general reader, the dar^ and urnhlc aapects of witchcraft and the 
immodesty of the wiich-cult arc nnt shunned. The witch Is revealed in her 
true coloun a? a ^ial pest, the devotee of an obscene creed, an adept at creepDg 
crimes, a blasphemer^ charlatan, bawd^ and abortiDnift. 

THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time 0/ the 
Phamohs the eftd of the Eighteeitih 

By Co G, CUMSTON, M.D., Lreturet m lAe liiititry of Medirine 
in ihe University of With a chupUf on the Study of the 

History if Alrdi^ine^ ^ F. G. CROOKSHANR, M.D.,, F.R.C.P* 

With 12 plates, about 12 a. 6d. net* 

Tliia book hat been vmtten for the general reader and, ai an introduction to the 
history of hi a chosen profesdon, for the rtudenf of mcdacinc. It contauu an 
acGount of the chief medical idiooU, theadeS] and dispoircriei, and wjH contain 
much material not to be jfound In otlier works. While all uiineceitary detaili 
have been excluded, the book gives a clear and comprehenrive hiitory of the 
evolution of the healiDg art.. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the ffeginmttgs of Rorndn 
^ Imferitilism 

J^UiON HOMO, Frqfrnor in the Univerdty cf Lymi. 

W'ith ij tnaps and plans, about ifis. net. 

The situation in primiiire July, the birth of Romci its growth, the extension 
of iti early conquefti, the gradual a^rimilatinn of the whole of the ItaJun 
peninsular^ iti spread mrer the MeditcTrancan, until hnally the Roman empite 
li complete, these are the themcj of this volume. Here one may see the methods 
bv which one of the greatest empireiin history attained to the height of its power. 


THE R0^L4N SPIRIT in Rdighn^ Thmghi and Art 
By A. GRENIER, *ii thr Unwmity ^fStrarburg. 

With 16 plate and 16 text Olustratioiia, aboat t 6 ^* net. 

A fuD acrpant of tkc dcvelppmeni of Roniiin dTilixation from ki I^tin and 
EtroKan beginning^ to the coamopoMtan of the Augtutan age, with a 

detailed luirey of workj d| art and nf the writing* of dnsdcaJ aiithon, VVe 
Kc tJic old liard moTalltj bteahing down before personal arntricion, and luxDTyp 
and reJigion paaiing through all its fliage» from the cotmtkss little gods of bouse 
and field la ihe deified emperor. Vivid character ikctdvM of indiriduaJs and 
picturefl of sodal, literary, and artistic drclei in Rome arc a promLnent feature 
of the book. 

THE CmLIZATlON OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS^ tifith special reference to ikeit Magic and 
Religion 

By JL'VFAEL KARSTEN. Preface by Proffssor E* Wen-ERMA^RCK, 
Abont 2[&. net. 

Bised on dcK pcnciml cnmaci with tJic nativEi of Sooth America for fiife 
yean, the book giTH a ilctailed account nf tJicif life, in which, of coutk, magic 
and religion pliy a dominant pan. Chapter^ are devoted to Ceremoniil Body- 
Painting ; C«Mom! iclating to Hair, NaiU, Head, and Skin; Feather aud other 
Ornaniciita j MutDation ^ Piychnlogy of Omamenial Art ^ Animal and Plant 
Spirits; Spitita of loAnimate Object*| Tdeaa of Generation and Conception , 
the Male Child-bed; Magical Sacrifice ; Taboo and Man a; etc. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Fifth to Fifteenth Centuries 

By P, BOIS SONNAD E, Professor (w the Vnnersity of Poitien 
Translated with an ifttroductiim by EIileeh Power, D.AiV., Reader j»t 
Medieval Aconi^if nistoty in the University of London. 

With. S platei, about 169. net. 

This volume, withits companion, Lift and Work in Modem £»iriipr{^above^ 
together provide an accurate md vivid picluie of the social conditioni and 
economic movements throughout Europe from the downfall of the Roman 

Empire tothebeginningofthelnduimal Revolution. The early ^riod. covered 

hy the pieleni volume, includci the itupendoui vroik of the coloniiattcin and 
pdpulaiion of Europe, traces the rise of vast labouring classes from condiiaont of 
dependence to those of ccpmpaTative freedom, and demonscratM the early 
dCTcIopment of such “ niDdcrn *' phenomena at the capitaliit enttepteneur, 
itrilei, unions, and the other symptami of war between tich and poot. ^ ^ 

ROMAN J. AW 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the Universiiy of Tonhust. 

While the Greeks created an and speeolation, it was left to t^se [botn 
realiti s the Roman*, to produce jurist*. So iniiouB were they to maint am ju»t 
reUttoni between living being, that they early adopted a legal attitude lowardi 
the godi themacl ves, Thi* volume let* forth in a lutoinoua laihion the soorce* 

IS 





wnJ tie ilonnition of Romw hw ; iti eToIution; tie ciubliiiimcat of a public 
order wiere the right* of tie individual are rceoficiled inti »dal intcteati ; 
fioall^ tie idii of etpriUbrium due to eaaggeratetl individualiim oii tbc ode 
hand tod on the other the ettabliBhineat of State SociaUim. 

''ANClEN'r PERSIA, ^nd Iranian Civilt^aiton 

By CLEMENT HUART^ Prof^i^or at thijiaiioTud Siclml e/ Living 
OrMtal LangUAgfi, 

Witb 4 plates, J5 text LUustradQUfl, and a mApp sibonc i6a. net. 

The rplc pla^vd by Penia in the histoiy of dvititatioe wn one of paramount 
importance. Not only did she hetaelf mate oiigma! cotitribiiticMit to the 
world of Tnoral and rcUgioiJi thought, but ihc was in a great degree respouflhJe 
for the fusion of race** Professor Huait traces her hfstoiy nndcr the grat 
djuaitin, the Achaemenid^ the Anadd, and the SaasaDid^ shows the birth 
of Mithraism from Maidaliin^ and utimatei Its effect in producing the great 
World religioiu. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Ecenotnic Htjtory oj 
Rame from thi Ori^iW to the Enipirf 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

lUuiiratcd, about tx, 6(1. Act. 

Otbrf ratly volttmijf of sehith detaiti wifi be announced later, inefudt i 

THE NILE, and Egyptian Citfilization 

By A. MORET, Prefeisor tfl the Vnivernty a/ Path. 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Director of the Louvre Muifum. 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Sdentijic Spirit 
By L. ROBIN, Professor h the University of Paris. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the IleiUnizaHon \f 
the East I 

P. JOUGOET, professor in the Vnivershy of Paris. 

THR LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Legend and History 

E, H. THOMj\S, DXiTT., Asti slant-Lihrat tan in ihi Umvefsiiy 
Library, Cambriigt. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

MONTAGUE SUIVIMERS 

i6 
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